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THE TRUB CAUSE OF OUR 
BY F. P. 


On 31st May 1916 the stage 
was set in the North Sea for an 
event which the British nation, 
having regard to the immense 
forces which it disposed for the 
occasion, justly expected would 
end the war. Inevitably the 
nation was deeply chagrined at 
the inconclusive result of that 
single meeting of the British 
and German Fleets, and, when 
the official narrative of the 
action was published to the 
world, various writers, having 
more or less authority in such 
technical matters, essayed to 
point out where our tactical 
dispositions were at fault. That 
they were at fault most seriously 
cannot be gainsaid, since it is 
beyond controversy that our 
Strategy was sound in that it 
had that day succeeded secretly 
in concentrating overwhelming 
strength at the vital point ; 
and the remarkable thing is 
that, so far as the writer knows, 
no one yet has pointed to the 
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cause of our comparative 
futility at Jutland, notwith- 
standing that it is manifest in 
the official account of the opera- 
tions. 

“War,” said Napoleon, “is 
a business of positions,” and it 
was because our sea command 
failed to appreciate the force 
and application of that maxim, 
that it failed to annihilate an 
enemy delivered into its hands 
in the North Sea on that day 
which bade fair at its dawn to 
yield a decision the most im- 
portant in human history. The 
truth is that neither in the 
Iron Duke (Jellicoe’s flagship) 
nor in the Lion (Beatity’s flag- 
ship) had the geographical posi- 
tions been correctly calculated, 
notwithstanding that the Navy 
is provided with the most 
modern instruments for finding 
them. The Lion’s error at all 
material times was 7 miles 
west and that of the Iron Duke 
4 miles east, so that the cumu- 
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lative error was 11 miles. Those 
errors are referred to by the 
official historian as “ unavoid- 
able errors.”” Let us test that 
statement by glancing for a 
moment at the means of calcula- 
tion available to any modern 
ship. 

Geographical position at sea 
when out of sight of land is 
readily ascertainable: (1) by 
observations of the solar or 
other celestial body and calcu- 
lations therefrom; (2) by ob- 
servations through a wireless 
direction finder of the bearings 
of two or more conveniently sit- 
uated wireless stations—the in- 
tersection upon a chart of such 
bearings defining the position of 
the observer ; (3) by a chain of 
soundings on a known course 
in shallow water, such as the 
North Sea is throughout its 
extent, obtainable with pre- 
cision by Lord Kelvin’s sound- 
ing machine. Any of these 
methods alone will give to the 
navigator his position with all 
necessary accuracy, but they 
may also be used in combina- 
tion as a check upon one an- 
other, or to obtain, if circum- 
stances require it, a precision 
nearly absolute. Lastly, the 
reciprocal bearings of two ships 
are readily discoverable by wire- 
less direction finders independ- 
ently of the geographical posi- 
tion of either. 

The Iron Duke and the Lion 
did not use such methods of 
calculation. Both relied upon 
what sailors call dead reckon- 
ing. Dead reckoning aims to 
ascertain position upon a com- 
putation of course and speed, 
both of which factors are ren- 
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dered uncertain by errors of 
compass, errors of steering, 
currents, and leeway. Dead 
reckoning can only be approxi- 
mate, and its product is pro- 
perly termed by seamen esti- 
mated position. Both Fleet 
flagships then, by their errors 
of reckoning prior to any con- 
tact with the enemy, disabled 
themselves for co-ordinating 
their movements though they 
knew it not. Signals on the 
subjects of courses, speeds, or 
bearings, made by either 
throughout the ensuing opera- 
tions could only be misleading, 
and messages received by either 
necessarily would be falsified 
to the amount of its own error 
of reckoning. In the cases of 
messages on these important 
subjects between the two flag- 
ships the falsified information 
transmitted was grotesquely 
mingled with self-delusion. All 
unsuspecting the two principal 
British Admirals entered upon 
the operations of that day with 
a self-imposed disability well 
calculated to distort any plan 
beyond recognition, and it did 
in fact so influence matters as 
to induce in the mind of the 
Commander-in-Chief a cruel 
hesitancy over a most critical 
period; and finally, at the 
supreme moment, betrayed 
Beatty into an otherwise 
incomprehensible mancuvre 
which, in the result, saved 
the Germans from a blow 80 
crushing that it might well 
have proved decisive. This 
will be seen in the brief sketch 
of the operations which follows. 
The sketch will treat only of 
the salient features of the 
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grand tactics. Every state- 
ment of fact upon which it 
is based is taken from Corbett’s 
‘Naval Operations,’ the third 
volume of the officially author- 
ised narrative, and the maps 
published therewith, numbered 
23 to 31. 

At mid-day on the 30th May 
the Admiralty decided to warn 
Admiral Jellicoe that the Ger- 
man Fleet might go to sea 
early next morning, and at 
5.40 p.m. telegrams were de- 
spatched to Admirals Jellicoe 
and Beatty informing them 
that all sections of the German 
Fleet had received an im- 
portant operation signal. The 
telegrams ordered them to pro- 
ceed and to concentrate as 
usual eastward of the “ Long 
Forties **»— which stretched 
about 100 miles east of the 
Aberdeen coast—and to be 
ready for eventualities. Pur- 
suant to these orders the fleets 
sailed. Our Admiralty’s ap- 
parent omniscience was due to 
a fortunate circumstance, by 
which, as the result of a 
German - Russian naval skir- 
mish, the German confidential 
signal-book had come into its 
possession shortly after the 
outbreak of war. 

Admiral Jellicoe had under 
his own hand, without taking 
account of the 5th Battle 
Squadron which was operating 
with the Battle-cruiser Squad- 
Tron under Beatty, a homo- 
geneous force of 24 Dread- 
noughts against the German 
Admiral Scheer’s 16. As the 
Germans had no guns heavier 
than 12-inch, while our arma- 
ment ranged from 12 to 15-inch, 
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Admiral Jellicoe had also a 
considerable superiority in gun- 
power. Further, the British 
ships possessed a marked advan- 
tage over the Germans in speed. 

Admiral Beatty’s battle- 
cruisers numbered six, one more 
than the German Squadron 
under Admiral Hipper; and 
with Beatty at the outset 
was the 5th Squadron of battle- 
ships, consisting of the Barham, 
Valiant, Malaya, and Warspite, 
armed with 15-inch guns, the 
most formidable and fastest 
battleships afloat. 

The battleship and the cruiser 
have distinct functions. That 
of the battleship, in one word, 
is to fight. It is built and 
armed to give punishment, and, 
so far as it is practicable, to 
receive it without sustaining 
vital damage. The functions 
of the cruiser are various, but 
the only business of the cruiser 
when battle is imminent is to 
obtain information as to the 
position, course, and speed of 
the enemy battleships. The 
cruiser certainly will have to 
fight to get such information, 
because the enemy cruiser will 
strain every nerve to prevent 
it; but cruiser actions are rela- 
tively unimportant, because the 
result of such fights determines 
merely whether the position of 
a battle fleet is to be disclosed 
to the enemy or not. To fit 
the cruiser for her purpose she 
is given the highest attainable 
speed, and it follows, therefore, 
since great weight and high 
speed cannot be had together, 
that she can only be lightly 
protected with armour. The 
so-called battle-cruiser is still 
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but a cruiser distinguished by 
the adjective battle, because 
her armament in calibre, though 
not in the number of guns, was 
for the first time in a cruiser 
made equal to that of a battle- 
ship. The principal object of 
so heavily arming a cruiser is 
to enable her to push home 
a reconnaissance, but inher- 
ently she is still vulnerable. 
The German battle - cruisers 
were constructed upon a plan 
of compromise. They were 
given more armour than ours 
at the expense of some speed. 
Theoretically, if not actually, 
the German battle - cruisers 
could without serious damage 
suffer gun-fire longer than ours. 

In the season in question in 
the North Sea the hours of 
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darkness are few. It is day- 
light from 3 A.M. to 9 P.M., 
and that particular 31st May 
was a fine clear summer’s day, 
and so remained until late 
evening, when a tendency to 
intermittent mist developed. 
The first important contact 
with the enemy followed upon 
our battle - cruiser squadron 
sighting the German battle- 
cruiser squadron to the east- 
ward at 3.33 P.M. They were 
hull-down 11 miles away. 
Admiral Beatty in the Lion, 
then going north, immediately 
altered course to east, and 
proceeded at 25 knots to close 
on the Germans, while the 5th 
Battle Squadron, 6 miles away 
on his port quarter, turned to 
follow our battle-cruisers.} 








1 Since this article was written Mr Churchill has published his views on the 
Battle of Jutland, and Admiral Sir Hugh Evan-Thomas, in a letter to the editor 
of the ‘ Times,’ says :— 

** As that first part of the Battle of Jutland concerns me, and as no remarks 
from me have ever been asked for, by either the Chief of the Naval Staff or 
those under him, who I presume have written the so-called official account, it 
appears necessary for another and more detailed account to be given of the time 
when German light craft had just been sighted by Galatea. The signal for 
‘Steam for full speed’ had been made, and all the battle-cruisers were drawing 
their coal fires forward and making a tremendous smoke, which made it impos- 
sible to distinguish flag signals from Fifth Battle Squadron stationed five miles 
off, except possibly on very rare occasions. Had signals been made by search- 
light, as they had been on other occasions on the same day, they would have 
been seen immediately. 

**So far as the Rear-Admiral Commanding Fifth Battle Squadron was con- 
cerned, he knew that two enemy light cruisers had been reported and that the 
battle-cruisers were turning, but to what course it was impossible to see; and 
they rushed off into space without his having received any signal from the Vice- 
Admiral in command, neither searchlight nor wireless having been used by Lion. 

** The only way I could account for no signal having been received by me was 
that the Vice-Admiral was going to signal another course to Fifth Battle 
Squadron—possibly to get the enemy light cruisers between us. Anyway, if 
he wished us to turn, the searchlight would have done it ina moment. It was 
not until Tiger asked Lion by wireless whether the signal to turn was to be 
made to Barham ‘that the Vice-Admiral seemed to realise the situation. But 
these lost minutes turned out afterwards to be a most serious matter. After all, 
isn’t it one of the fundamental principles of naval tactics that an admiral makes 
sure that his orders are understood by distant parts of his Fleet before rushing 
into space, covered by a smoke-screen? Also, if, as I believe, he knew that 
German heavy ships were at sea, should he not have seen. that his most 
important ships were close at hand?” 
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The fighting order of navies 
is in line, which is called more 
properly a column, because the 
ships are ranged one behind 
the other. Nevertheless, if the 
arrangement of the guns from 
van to rear is regarded, it will 
be seen that they are deployed 
on a line fronting the enemy ; 
in other words, a naval battle 
front necessarily consists of the 
sides of a line of ships. As a 
rule, in instructed naval warfare, 
attack has been on one flank 
of that line. It is commonly 
spoken of as an attack on van 
or rear because of the columnar 
formation of the ships, but it is 
really a flank attack. 

The German battle-cruisers 
when the Lion led ours towards 
them were in line north and 
south, heading south, so that 
the British Admiral elected to 
subject our ships to a flank 
attack consequent upon the 
single-file formation in which 
he approached. Although the 
maximum range of the British 
13.5-inch gun was 24,000 yards 
(12 sea miles) and that of the 
German 12-inch gun 19,600 
yards (less than 10 miles), the 
British ships went straight at the 
enemy from 3.33 until 3.45 (5 sea 
miles) without firing a gun. 

Then the German Admiral, 
who had been most anxious, 
expecting our battle-cruisers to 
exploit their superiority of range 
and speed and could hardly 
believe his good-fortune, opened 
fire. Our ships replied to the 
broadside fire of all the German 
ships with such guns as would 
train on the forward bearing ; 
but as Beatty “ believed ” (this 
18 the word used in the official 
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narrative after consultation pre- 
sumably with Beatty himself) 
the range still over 18,000 
yards, our fire at that stage, on 
account of the miscalculation 
of range, went far over. The 
historian is silent as to whether 
or not our battle-cruisers made 
any use of the range-finding 
instruments with which they 
were fitted, and as to why, 
if they did, the Admiral chose 
to rely upon his “ belief” 
in such a mathematical matter 
at so vital a moment. The 
Germans found the correct 
range of 13,000 yards almost 
at once, and at 4.5 P.M. the 
Indefatigable was sunk with 
all hands, and at 4.26 the 
Queen Mary blew up with a 
loss of 57 officers and 1209 
men. Two minutes before the 
destruction of the Indefatigable, 
the Lion was saved from that 
fate by the devotion to duty of 
Major Harvey, R.M.L.I., who, 
though mortally wounded, pre- 
vented the flame from an enemy 
shell in Q turret reaching the 
magazine. 

We are not told what was 
Admiral Beatty’s object in this 
opening operation which, tac- 
tically, was upon the model of 
the famous charge of the Light 
Brigade at Balaclava. The 
loss in life, prestige, and 
material was vastly greater, 
of course, but in principle the 
two enterprises are indistin- 
guishable. He presented to 
the whole German line a target 
difficult to miss, and, in fact, 
forty minutes of artillery prac- 
tice under those conditions suf- 
ficed to account for one-third 
of his squadron. The propor- 
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tion would have been one-half 
but for Major Harvey’s presence 
of mind. 

The 5th Battle Squadron, 
under Admiral Evan-Thomas, 
originally 6 miles to the west- 
ward of Beatty when he turned 
east, was left still farther astern 
by Beatty’s movement at such 
high speed; but seeing our 
ships so hotly engaged, Evan- 
Thomas, leading in the Barham 
and pressing on at the utmost 
speed of his fast battleships, 
was enabled just to see at 4.5 
what was the force engaging 
Beatty’s ships, and, at, long 
range with his 15-inch guns, 
opened on the Von der Tann, 
the rearmost ship of the Ger- 
man Squadron steaming south, 
a course to which by that time 
our battle-cruisers were con- 
forming. This timely inter- 
vention with such heavy metal 
soon compelled the Germans 
to edge away to the eastward, 
and, soon after the destruction 
of the Queen Mary, the action 
died away. 

Shortly afterwards, at 4.40 
P.M., the Lion, still going south, 
sighted the German battle fleet, 
and Beatty at once reversed 
his course and steamed north 
to join Jellicoe by what, with 
his wrong reckoning, he sup- 
posed to be the shortest pos- 
‘ sible course. And it. was not 
until 5.10 that he slackened 
his speed to 24 knots. The 
motive of Admiral Beatty’s 
hasty action at this period of 
the operations is impossible to 
discover. Upon sighting the 
enemy battle fleet, the purpose 
for which our battle-cruisers 
had been constructed was in 
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train to be effected. It only 
needed that he should remain 
out of range of the German 
12-inch guns to afford him the 
opportunity to ascertain the 
position, the course, and the 
speed of the German Fleet, 
and to communicate the same 
to his Commander-in-Chief. It 
was within his power to do all 
this without danger to his 
cruisers, whose maximum speed 
was 28 as contrasted with the 
German battle fleet’s 18 knots. 
The German battle - cruiser 
force was incapable of driving 
him off, because Evan-Thomas’ 
5th Battle Squadron, then on 
the scene, protected him against 
it, and his accompanying de- 
stroyers and light cruisers gave 
him reasonable assurance 
against torpedo attack. In 
addition to the primary pur- 
pose of maintaining visual touch 
with the enemy battle fleet, his 
power continuously to annoy, 
if not seriously to damage, even 
battleships was considerable 
with the heavy shells of his 
long-range 13.5-inch guns. We 
have seen that Admiral Beatty 
did not appreciate that pre- 
cision of navigation or of range- 
finding was important, but it 
would seem fantastic to suppose 
the man exercising his im- 
portant command to be ig- 
norant of the principal function 
of cruisers; yet how is his 
conduct upon sighting the 
enemy battle fleet to be ex- 
plained upon any other theory ? 
It is the more astonishing in 
that Admiral Jellicoe’s Battle 
Orders had insisted upon the 
necessity for securing visual 
touch with the enemy, and had 
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enumerated the purposes of 
such visual touch. 

Be the reason what it may, 
Beatty steamed off to join 
Jellicoe, and steamed off, more- 
over, at high speed without 
the vital information. In view 
of the function of his special 
command, what purpose could 
be served by his cruisers hurry- 
ing to join the battle fleet ? 
The cruisers’ only business at 
that moment was to obtain 
information. Cruisers can be, 
in the fighting line, merely of 
slight value, and Jellicoe was 
in such overwhelming strength 
himself that such fighting as- 
sistance a8 Beatty could con- 
tribute was not required by 
him. What Jellicoe. urgently 
wanted was precise knowledge 
in time to enable him to deploy 
at the proper moment in the 
right way. 

At the same time, 4.40 P.M., 
Scouting slightly in advance of 
our battle-cruisers, Commodore 
Goodenough, commanding the 
2nd Light Cruiser Squadron in 
the Southampton, also sighted 
the enemy battleships, and he, 
electing to disregard Admiral 
Beatty’s general signal to turn 
back, and declining also to 
imitate his superior officer’s 
example, held on at 25 knots 
straight for the German battle 
fleet until within 13,000 yards 
of it, to ascertain all that he 
might of its composition and 
course before he turned. In 
this bold enterprise his ships 
were subjected to a furious 
Cannonade, but they were so 
far fortunate that all of them 
escaped without disablement 
by zigzagging at high speed, 
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and a few minutes later the 
Commodore was enabled to 
transmit to the Commander- 
in-Chief the following message : 
“Have sighted enemy battle 
fleet bearing approximately S.E. 
course North.” This message 
at such an important period of 
the operations would have been 
of inestimable value had it 
been possible to plot it cor- 
rectly on the chart, but, in 
the circumstances of the un- 
known positional error of the 
flagship, the information as- 
sumed a distortion which made 
it irreconcilable with such 
other information as reached 
Admiral Jellicoe then and later, 
and so, lacking the key to the 
enigma, the Commander - in- 
Chief was merely presented 
with a problem impossible of 
solution. 

Ever since, earlier in the 
day, advices of contact with 
the enemy forces by our cruisers 
had come to the hand of the 
Commander-in-Chief, he had 
been increasing the speed of 
the battle fleet, until by 4 P.M. 
that mighty organisation was 
coming out of the north-west 
at its maximum fleet speed of 
20 knots. It was advancing 
in six sub-divisions of four 
ships each, and this formation 
was maintained at 20 knots 
until the fleet deployed for 
battle. Then, by a tragic 
contretemps hereinafter to be 
referred to, both deployment 
and speed were badly checked. 
Between each sub-division, ad- 
vancing in the formation in- 
dicated, the space was one 
sea mile, so that the Fleet’s 
cruising front extended over 
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those ships which led the six 


shown below with the names of subdivisions :-— 


It was not until 6 p.m. that 
Jellicoe, in that formation, 
steering a south-easterly course 
and expecting to sight Beatty 
nearly ahead, made out our 
battle-cruisers one point for- 
ward of his starboard beam 
6 miles away to the south- 
westward. The reasons for 
this, as we have seen, were 
the errors of reckoning, for 
which both flagships were re- 
sponsible, but at that time 
neither Admiral knew the cause. 
Something, however, was evi- 
dently wrong, and Jellicoe, con- 
fronted with a difficult situa- 
tion, immediately (at 6.1) 
flashed to Beatty the query: 
“Where is the enemy battle 
fleet?” Beatty, who did not 
know, made no reply. Some 
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few minutes prior to this, 
Beatty’s squadron had again 
come within range of the Ger- 
man battle-cruisers, which had 
turned north just after Beatty’s 
turn to the north, and the 
interrupted cruiser action had 
been renewed; so that, when 
Jellicoe first made out our 
ships, they were engaged with 
an enemy unseen by him. 
Upon sighting Jellicoe, Beatty 
altered course to the eastward 
to cross Jellicoe’s bows. At 
6.2 Jellicoe was in a critical 
situation. Beatty’s appearance 
in a quarter totally unexpected, 
together with his failure to 
provide information, compelled 
Jellicoe to resort to deduction. 
As it seemed probable to him 
that the enemy, instead of 
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being met ahead, were on his 
starboard side steering a course 
at which he could only make 
a guess, he desired to alter 
course to south, but could not 
risk it, because at any moment 
it might prove essential in- 
stantly to deploy. 

At 6.6., with our battle 
fleet still steering S.E., Beatty’s 
battle-cruisers were beginning 
to cross ahead of the starboard 
division of the battle fleet only 2 
miles ahead of the Marlborough, 
and Beatty now signalled what 
purported to be a reply to the 
question of the Commander-in- 
Chief. He flashed, “‘ Enemy 
battle - cruisers bearing S.E.” 
This message served merely 
to deepen the obscurity for 
Admiral Jellicoe, because, ac- 
cording to the official account, 
it was irreconcilable with an 


earlier message from Commo- 
dore Goodenough ; and at his 
wits’ end to fathom the situa- 
tion, Admiral Jellicoe repeated 


to Beatty, ‘“‘ Where is the 
enemy’s battle fleet ?”’ At the 
moment the Lion had no enemy 
in sight. There was again, 
therefore, no answer to the 
Commander-in-Chief’s question, 
and precious minutes went by 
with no further light vouch- 
safed to him by which to deter- 
mine the right direction for 
deployment. Admiral Jellicoe’s 
perplexity was not lightened by 
the fact that Admiral Beatty, 
in giving the bearing of the 
enemy battle -cruisers, had 
omitted to give their course. 
In fact he did not know what 
it was. 

Until Jellicoe was almost in 
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sight of the German battle 
fleet he could not tell where it 
was by several miles. The 
reports from other sources than 
the Lion were too conflicting. 
This confusion was due to the 
errors of reckoning, and was 
insoluble by him because the 
cause was still hidden from him. 

At 6.14 P.m., four minutes 
after Jellicoe had repeated his 
urgent inquiry to Beatty as to 
where the enemy’s battle fleet 
was, all doubt was resolved. 
The head of Admiral Scheer’s 
line suddenly appeared on the 
Tion’s starboard beam, and 
Beatty signalled, “‘ Have 
sighted enemy battle fleet bear- 
ing 8.8S.W.,” but omitted to 
report their course. The ap- 
pearance of the enemy in an 
unlooked-for position created 
an emergency necessitating in- 
stant action. The fleet was 
ordered to deploy to port on 
Admiral Jerram’s division, of 
which the leading ship was 
King George V., and it was 
just settling down on the course 
S.E. by E., determined by its 
deployment to port, when it 
had suddenly to reduce speed 
to allow Beatty’s battle-cruisers 
to clear the battleships. The 
rear division of the battle fleet 
was compelled to slow down 
to 8 knots, and the leading 
divisions to speeds under 14. 
Admiral Jellicoe then could see 
that the German battle-line 
was turning to the eastward. 
Obviously it was the moment 
to deliver the crushing blow ; 
and, eager to seize the occasion, 
he signalled for the fleet to 
turn 8.8S.E. by subdivisions in 
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order to close the enemy. But 
he had to forgo the move. 
The necessity for reducing speed 
suddenly to let Admiral Beatty 
get clear had checked an other- 
wise perfect deployment : ships 
astern of the Iron Duke became 
bunched with some risk of 
collisions, and his two rear 
divisions had not yet reached 
the turning-point. There was 
thus an awkward angle in the 
line, and, in such a posture of 
affairs, the movement would 
have rendered it practically 
impossible to complete the de- 
ployment. There was moreover 
a further difficulty. Though 
Admiral Beatty by increasing 
to 26 knots had cleared the 
rear of the British battle-line, 
he was still masking the van, 
and rapidly converging on the 
battleships; while Admiral 
Jerram, in the leading division 
of battleships, was inclining to 
port away from the enemy, in 
order to give our battle-cruisers 
room to go clear of him. There 
was nothing for Admiral Jellicoe 
to do but to cancel his signal 
to turn 8.8.E. to close the 
enemy, and to hold on as he 
was, nor was it until 6.33 that 
the battle-cruisers were out of 
his way enough to allow him 
to increase his speed to 17 
knots. Thus Admiral Beatty’s 
passage across the battle front 
spoiled a most promising open- 
ing to the action, and robbed 
the British battleships of the 
tremendous advantage of their 
sudden appearance on the scene, 
which, for the Germans, con- 
tained the element of a com- 
plete surprise. Admiral Evan- 
Thomas of the 5th Battle 
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Squadron, hitherto following 
the battle-cruisers and under 
orders so to continue, declined 
to follow Beatty across the 
battle front, and, instead, took 
station with his squadron astern ~ 
of that division of our ships 
which the Marlborough led. 
The slowing down of our battle- 
Ships, enforced upon them by 
the extraordinary mancuvre 
of Beatty in crossing ahead of 
them, gave to the Germans 
that breathing space by which 
they were quick to profit. At 
6.28 the Kénig, leading the 
German battle-line in a north- 
easterly direction, and at that 
moment only 12,000 yards dis- 
tant from our leading battle- 
ship the King George V., com- 
menced to turn, and had it 
not been that our battle-cruisers 
masked the fire of the head of 
the British line, the Kénig 
and her three successors on the 
turning-point must have been 
put out of action. By 6.36, 
however, all the German battle- 
ships had turned 8.8.W. directly 
away from our line, and, com- 
pletely hidden from British 
eyes by a smoke-screen created 
under the orders of the German 
Admiral by his destroyer escort, 
made off at their best speed. 
In the meantime, at 6.26, 
the German battle-cruiser flag- 
ship, the Lutzow, was disabled 
by our fire, and at 6.33 Admiral 
Hood’s flagship, Invincible, was 
sunk by the Derrfflinger with 
the loss of all hands except six. 
At 6.45 the German battle 
fleet was steaming away to the 
S.W., with our battle fleet 
still going towards the S.E., 
the distance of the rearmost 
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German battleship and our King 
George V. being 15,500 yards, 
and, ten minutes later, the space 
separating the same ships had 
increased to 23,500 yards, nearly 
12 sea miles. 

At 7 p.m. the German Com- 
mander-in-Chief took his cour- 
age in-both hands, and signalled 
his fleet to turn back eastward, 
and about 7.12, the leaden 
haze of smoke having some- 
what lifted, the Germans came 
again into vision of our battle- 
line at ranges between 9000 
and 12,000 yards. They were 
thus betrayed into a bad situa- 
tion, and received very heavy 
punishment at our hands, and 
the bulk of the damage which 
was sustained by them through- 
out the operations was in- 
flicted upon them in the ensu- 
ing ten minutes. The German 
Admiral realised his peril at 
once, and again practised the 
“ battle-turn-away ”’ evolution, 
at which their ships were adept. 
This manceuvre, achieved suc- 
cessfully under another smoke- 
screen put up by their destroyer 
escort, withdrew them from 
our sight, and the firing died 
away. When Scheer had re- 
treated well out of range 
behind the smoke-screen he 
turned south, and, after several 
lucky escapes, ultimately suc- 
ceeded in eluding our vigilance, 
and with most of his force 
made off home. 

After the Germans disap- 
peared from his sight for the 
second time, Jellicoe was all 
impatience to obtain informa- 
tion which would enable him 
to regain touch with the enemy 
before the daylight went, and 
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once, at 7.54, he received a 
message from Admiral Beatty 
which raised high hopes. It 
was in these words: “ Submit 
van of battleships follow battle- 
cruisers. We can then cut off 
whole of enemy’s battle fleet.”’ 
It was deciphered from its 
wireless code, and, without a 
moment’s hesitation, Jellicoe 
transmitted it again to Admiral 
Jerram, in charge of the leading 
battleships, ordering him to 
comply. It is not clear upon 
what evidence Beatty made his 
confident suggestion, because 
by that time he had com- 
pletely lost sight of the enemy. 
Admiral Jerram received the 
order of the Commander-in- 
Chief at 8.7, but he was 
utterly at a loss how to obey 
it, because the battle-cruisers 
were out of his sight, and 
Beatty had omitted to include 
in his message what his position 
and course was at the moment 
he despatched it. Accordingly, 
Admiral Jerram, much per- 
turbed but eager to obey, 
called up Beatty at 8.21 to 
know his position, course, and 
speed. There was no reply. 

So, eventually, Jellicoe re- 
luctantly was compelled to 
make such dispositions for the 
night as seemed best calculated 
to bring the enemy to action 
upon the return of daylight, 
with the result we know. 

In the operations at Jutland 
the British loss was :— 


Men. 

5769 
485 
167 


Officers. 
Killed 328 
Wounded . 25 
Prisoners . 10 


363 


6421 
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The German loss was :— 


Officers. 
160 
40 
200 


Men. 

2385 
454 

2839 


Killed 
Wounded 


Our casualties therefore were, 
roughly, double those of the 
Germans. Of this loss, the 
officers and men of the Inde- 
fatigable and Queen Mary to- 
gether totalled 114 officers and 
2169 men, so that the balance of 
loss against us was principally in 
the complements of those ships. 
Our adverse disparity of ma- 
terial loss was also in those two 
battle-cruisers thrown away at 
the beginning of the operations 
in that picturesque but unwar- 
like exploit already described. 


The foregoing short review 


of the tactics of our Navy on 
31st May 1916 demonstrates 
that they were applied in the 
atmosphere of that game known 
to children as blind man’s buff. 
At no material time did either 
of our chief sea commands 


know where it was, and a 
more flagrant violation of 
Napoleon’s fundamental prin- 
ciple, that war is a business of 
positions, is not possible to 
imagine. Superadded to that 
condition of mystery in which 
one section of our fleet moved 
in relation to the other, was 
the series of puzzle-inducing 
and unseamanlike messages de- 
spatched, at various times 
throughout the operations, by 
Admiral Beatty. That officer, 
the reader will remember, made 
no immediate reply to his 
chief’s urgent inquiry at 6.1 
as to the position of the enemy 
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battle fleet, but, after an in- 
terval of five minutes, de- 
spatched a message to Jellicoe 
about something else. He sig- 
nalled “‘ Enemy battle-cruisers 
bearing 8.E.,”’ but, as the his- 
torian records, this message only 
deepened Jellicoe’s perplexity, 
because Beatty omitted in the 
message to say what the Ger- 
man battle-cruisers’ course then 
was. Again, at 6.14 Beatty 
signalled, ‘“‘ Have sighted enemy 
battle fleet bearing 8.8.W.,” but 
failed to report the essential— 
the course of the enemy fleet. 
A still more arresting example 
of the naval message by which 
apparently our operations were 
governed on that great occasion 
may be seen in that which 
Admiral Beatty sent to Admiral 
Jellicoe at 7.54 p.m. The mes- 
sage was in these words : “‘ Sub- 
mit van of battleships follow 
battle-cruisers. We can then 
cut off whole of enemy’s battle 
fleet.”” That message, since it 
did not include any information 
as to Beatty’s own whereabouts 
or course, was useless, and when 
asked by wireless about those 
essentials, he made no reply. 
The admitted positional errors 
of reckoning of our flagships at 
so early a stage of the operations 
are so plainly the root cause of 
our relative naval failure at 
Jutland, that it cannot possibly 
have escaped the eyes of every 
interested foreign war staff ; 
“and yet it must be inferred 
that our own Admiralty did 
not discover it, for how else are 
we to account for the distribu- 
tion of honours to, and the 
subsequent promotion of, those 
officers chiefly responsible. 














THe Skipper stood on the 
steps of the little cabin that 
formed his headquarters at the 
fishing station, while before 
him and around him a pre- 
war mob of wild-looking Kus- 
sian labourers pushed and 
shouted. A few yards away 
flowed one of the richest sal- 
mon rivers in Kamchatka, its 
surface broken by the rising 
backs of a steady stream of 
fish, for the ‘‘run”’ of hump- 
back salmon was already in 
full swing. 

“The Skipper,” I may say, 
was my own name for him, 
adopted for the sake of brevity. 
To his fellow-countrymen he 
was Ivan Alexandrovich. They 
have time to use such names 
as these in Russia. 

Tall, broad-shouldered, and 
erect, he stood in an easy pose, 
and rolled a cigarette while he 
listened to the angry speeches 
of the spokesmen. His face 
did not betray the least con- 
cern, and when he interrupted 
them with an occasional ques- 
tion or comment, he did so 
without appearing to take his 
attention from the little roll 
of paper which his fingers were 
deftly manipulating. As the 
men became more excited, he 
licked the edge of the paper, 
pressed it on to the roll with 
his fingers, and then looked up 
to address them. 

“Well,” he said, “‘ you are 
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a wonderful lot of talkers. 
You ought to be politicians. 
You have talked till my feet 
are getting flat standing listen- 
ing to you. You have told me 
that the company’s scales are 
wrong; that you have pickled 
much more fish than my weight 
books show, and so you are 
being swindled out of your 
bonus. You have told me what 
a splendid hard-working lot of 
fellows you are, and how you 
are being robbed by me ”— 
he smiled ironically—“‘ in order, 
no doubt, to buy champagne 
for a lot of fat company direc- 
tors in Petrograd. You have 
told me that you are going to 
strike if I don’t pay you. But 
after all this talk you haven’t 
told me how much you want.” 

There was a Silence. The 
men appeared somewhat taken 
aback that the hard-fisted and 
resourceful Ivan Alexandrovich 
should begin to come to terms 
so readily. What they had 
expected—hoped for even—was 
a flat refusal. Then they were 
prepared to strike, whereby 
they believed that they could 
force him to make them an 
offer. They were, in fact, 
simply out to see what they 
could get; and to be asked at 
the outset to name a figure 
themselves was disconcerting— 
it was a contingency for which 
they had not come prepared. 
For, while it is possible that 
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they had a real grievance, it 
belongs to the time-honoured 
creed of this type of Russian 
labourer to regard a grievance, 
however small, as a kind of 
little gold mine thrust into their 
hands by a compassionate provi- 
dence, and consequently as a 
thing to be exploited to its 
fullest extent. 

They were accordingly in- 
dulging in an elaborate game 
of bluff. Knowing the Skipper, 
however, I had very little 
doubt but that he was doing 
likewise. 

“Come,” he _ said, , after 
allowing a little pause, “if 
there is money Owing to you, 
surely you must know how 
much it is. Or do you expect 
me to work it out for you, I 
wonder? Speak up, some one!” 
Then he smiled as he added, 
“T will do it if you want me 
to, but I am afraid you fellows 
won’t make much money on it.” 

Some of the men laughed. 
Then a voice called out, “ Give 
us two thousand roubles, Ivan 
Alexandrovich, and we will go 
back to work.” 

“Two thousand roubles !” 
cried the Skipper, in evident 
astonishment. ‘‘ Blood of a 
dog! Am I really discussing 
a claim for bonus, or am I 
buying the fish from you? 
Two thousand roubles! My 
friend, you ought to be an army 
contractor, not a fisherman. 
Such a brain for figures! Why, 
the season’s bonus for the whole 
lazy bunch of you will not be 
much more than that!” 

A further laugh arose, and 
the previous speaker, embold- 


ened by the Skipper’s bantering 
tone, called out tentatively, 
“What does it matter to you, 
Ivan Alexandrovich ? It is not 
your own money. You do not 
want the trouble of working 
it out, and neither do we. Give 
us fifteen hundred roubles and 
a bucket of vodka, and we will 
be satisfied.” 

The situation was becoming 
interesting. The substitution 
of a bucket of vodka in the 
place of five hundred roubles 
tickled my fancy. The Skipper 
also seemed pleased. 

‘Look here, my friend,” he 
said, “if you value a bucket 
of vodka at five hundred 
roubles, I am not surprised 
that you estimate your lost 
bonus at two thousand. Per- 
haps if I pay you in the same 
proportion I will be right. 
Here are twenty roubles. Take 
them and get out!” 

The man laughed somewhat 
foolishly, but angry voices from 
amongst the crowd called to 
him to be silent. 

It was evident that the 
matter was not to be disposed 
of quite so easily. The Skipper, 
however, had already scored a 
heavy point in reducing certain 
elements amongst them to good- 
humour. It seemed to me that 
with careful handling an equit- 
able settlement could _ be 
reached. 

“ Equitable settlements,” 
however, as I afterwards came 
to understand, were not in the 
Skipper’s nature. He was by 
instinct too subtle, and at the 
same time too lazy, to take the 
trouble of sifting a matter of 
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this sort to its bottom with a 
view to fair adjustment. In 
such emergencies the only ad- 
judicators he consulted were 
his own wit and his knowledge 
of the men he was dealing with. 

So he maintained his policy 
of banter. He lcd them blindly 
in circles of confusing argument 
till their spokesmen blundered 
at cross-purposes and their 
cohesion had collapsed. And 
with it all he maintained a 
touch of playful sympathetic 
humour. 

A few men wandered off, 
having evidently decided that 
Ivan Alexandrovich was too 
much for them. 

Then it was decided that they 
should all go and inspect the 
scales. The Skipper led the 


way. We entered the salting- 
shed in a straggling procession. 


There in a corner stood the 
scales. There also was Ah Soo, 
the Chinese mechanic, shuffling 
away with a bag of tools in his 
hand. 

“Somebody’s cause,” it oc- 
curred to me, ‘‘ seems likely to 
‘go phut.’ ” 

The Skipper was not going 
to let it be his. 

He jumped forward quickly 
and grabbed the Chinaman by 
the arm. 

“What are you doing here, 
Ah Soo?” he demanded angrily. 
The Skipper did not look a 
pleasant customer when he was 
angry. There were six feet 
and more of him, lithe and 
muscular, and the fierce glint 
in his eye and the set of his 
hard weather-beaten features 
suggested that he was ready 
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and able to break Ah Soo into 
small fragments if the occasion 
required it. 

Ah Soo, however, smiled 
blandly, and explained that he 
had laid his tools on the scales 
for a moment while he tight- 
ened one of the belts on the 
pumping-engine. 

“And you did not tamper 
with those scales ? ” asked the 
Skipper fiercely. 

Ah Soo, in mild surprise, 
assured him that he had not. 

“IT don’t believe it ! ” shouted 
the Skipper, “I don’t believe 
it!’? And seizing the China- 
man by the arm, he pointed to 
places on the scales where he 
claimed to see the marks of the 
tools. 

Then he turned to the men, 
a towering figure of justifiable 
wrath. 

“So this,” he shouted, “is 
the kind of game you are trying 
to play! This is the way you 
trump up your grievances! 
Ungrateful seum! While I am 
listening with sympathy to your 
complaints, you send this 
Chinese pig in here to fake the 
scales. Blood of a dog! A 
clever trick to play, but not 
clever enough for Ivan Alexan- 
drovich.” 

And so on, in the same 
strain. Meantime the “ Chinese 
pig ’—his right arm still held 
in the Skipper’s firm grip— 
listened to his harangue with 
Oriental impassivity. 

Signs of discomfiture began 
to manifest themselves amongst 
the men. Some of them showed 
an evident desire to escape, and 
muttered inquiries were passed 
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around as to which of them had 
instigated Ah Soo’s ill-timed 
tampering with the scales. 
“And now,” concluded the 
Skipper, having almost ex- 
hausted his vocabulary of abuse, 
“IT am going to settle this 
matter for you right away. I 
am not going to give away my 
company’s money to a bunch of 
thieves and swindlers. I would 
sooner ship you all back to 
Vladivostock to-morrow. But 
in case there are a few honest 
ones amongst you, this is what 
I will do for you. You will 
go back to work—now. And 
you will continue to work till 
the end of the season. And 
when you get back to Vladi- 
vostock—if I have no more 
trouble from you,—I will buy 
you—myself—as much vodka 


as you can drink at one sitting. 
You can all get as drunk as 


archdukes, and then go to 
h—1 for all I care. So there 
you are. If you like it—good ! 
If you don’t, you had better all 
get on board the ship at once, 
for shore rations and pay will 
stop from to-night.” 

And so the matter was 
settled. There were a few mal- 
contents who wanted to insist 
upon their claim for bonus, but 
the Skipper gave them no 
chance. He issued a few brief 
instructions. Smirnoff, the en- 
gineer, was to have the scales 
at once repaired and tested. 
Stefan, the quartermaster, was 
to see that no more rations 
were brought ashore without 
his orders. And Mirénoff was 
to report to him in half an 
hour if the men had not re- 
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turned to work. Then, with a 
final glance around him, he 
strode from the shed. 

Talking it over with him 
afterwards, I asked him if he 
really thought that the China- 
man had tampered with the 
scales. 

He raised his eyebrows and 
gazed at me in wondering sur- 
prise, while a crafty smile lit 
up his countenance. My esti- 
mate of my own intelligence 
experienced an apprehensive 
slump. 

“ Why, of course!” he said 
with an evident amusement 
that withered me. “I sent 
him dere. What did you 
t’ink ? ” 

To tell the truth, I was un- 
able to think anything at the 
moment. Faint lights of com- 
prehension were blinking at me, 
but as yet they were very dim. 

“But what on earth did you 
send him there for ? ’’ I queried. 

‘Why, to fix d’scales, of 
course! Did you tink I was 
goin’ to let dat bunch of dam 
pirates squeeze d’bloomin’ blood 
out of me? Ohno! No dam 
fear! I knew sure enough 
d’scales was out of order, 80 
while all dose fools was talkin’ 
to me and arguin’ about deir 
two t’ousand roubles, I sends 
Ah Soo in to put dem right 
again. Only we come in t00 
soon and find him at it. Well, 
I can’t go an’ tell all dose dam 
son of a guns dat J sent him, 
can I? I got to get out of it 
some way. So I tells dem dey 
done it demselves. Dat’s de 
only way to settle dese t’ings. 
Den instead of two t’ousand 
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roubles I give dem for twenty 
roubles vodka. Finish ! ” 

He made with his hand a 
gesture of finality, and leant 
back with a smile of evident 
satisfaction. Meanwhile com- 
prehension began to dawn upon 
me. I had a feeling as if I 
had just been born. 

“But surely,” I protested, 
“it was rather risky to hold 
your Own man up like that and 
accuse him of the very thing 
you had ordered him to do? 
Supposing he had owned up ? ” 

He dismissed the possibility 
with a wave of his hand. 

“Ah Soo would never do 
dat,” he said. “He knows 
me too well. And d’men, you 
see—I know dem. It don’t 
enter deir head dat J done it. 
No. You see, dose fellows is 
so clever—or dey @inks dey 
is—dat dey was all wondering 
which one of dem was smart 
enough to tink of dat idea. 
You can be sure dey t’inks 
dey done it, not me. And 
when I accused dem of making 
d’Chinaman monkey wid d’scales 
dey was not indignant. Or 
angry. No! Dey was flat- 
tered !” 

He paused a moment to give 
full effect to this astonishing 
assertion. Then noting, with 
evident satisfaction, my ex- 
pression of wonder, he con- 
tinued— 

“ Dat’s what dey was. Dey 
was flattered. It was like I 


had told dem dey was a dam 
smart lot of chaps, but deir 
luck had tripped dem up. And 
den after dat, when I give 
dem a barrel of vodka—out 
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of my own pocket,—dey t’ink 
I am a h—1 of a fine fellow. 
You see,” he concluded, with 
a serious nod, “dat’s what it 
is to know your men.” 

A subsequent expression of 
sympathy on my part for the 
men in their loss of a bonus 
elicited further instructive com- 
ments. 

“You see,” he explained, 
“you must not be too soft- 
hearted when you are dealing 
with a lot of low-down son of 
a guns like dat. Dey are try- 
ing to catch you all the time, 
and if you don’t do dem dey 
will do you. You have got to 
show dem dat you are smarter 
dan dey are, or dey will never 
leave you alone. If you give 
dem a foot, dey will want a 
yard. If you give dem a yard, 
the next time dey will ask for 
a mile. If you was dealing 
with decent men it is a different 
matter. Do you know where 
dose fellows comes from? From 
d’streets in Vladivostock. In 
d’autumn dey was probably 
felling trees at Imperial Har- 
bour, and in d’spring dey was 
building forts around Peter the 
Great Bay. And now dey are 
here. Some of dem is just 
out of d’gutter, and some of 
dem is just out of jail. Dey 
knows as much about catching 
fish as a tadpole knows about 
wearin’ trousers, and yet, if 
you don’t keep your foot on 
dem, d’son of a guns will stand 
up dere and try to teach you 
your own business.” 

And so he railed on, having 
thoroughly warmed up to his 
theme. For although these 
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men were the bane of his life 
as long as the fishing season 
lasted, although with their 
limitless capacity for causing 
trouble they strained even his 
iron nerve to the utmost ten- 
sion, at the bottom of his heart 
he was still strangely attached 
to them. He understood them, 
and the men themselves real- 
ised this and liked him for it. 
But he understood them much 
more deeply than even they 
imagined, and by this fact, 
combined with his own keen 
instincts for handling men, he 
held a remarkable power over 
them. And, as he had no false 
modesty about him, he liked 
to talk about his dealings with 
them, and in doing so quietly to 
advertise his own ability. 

And so, as he talked, he be- 
came more expansive, and, little 
by little, I learnt of his troubles 
since the beginning of the season. 

Apparently the seed of these 
was sown at the very outset of 
the expedition when the men 
had been hired. In the past 
the Skipper had always at- 
tended to this himself, but this 
season it had been taken out 
of his hands by a new director 
from Petrograd, who had been 
sent out to superintend the 
company’s fishing operations. 
This man, who was brimming 
over with notions of his ability 
to effect “improvements,” per- 
formed the remarkable feat of 
engaging all the men they re- 
quired at twelve roubles per 
month less than the Skipper 
had been accustomed to pay 
in previous years. Naturally 
his innocent bosom swelled with 
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pride, and he talked about 
further “sweeping economies.” 
Even the Skipper marvelled 
for a time. 

But all things have a reason, 
and the reason in this case was 
not long in making itself evi- 
dent. 

When the men were landed 
in Kamchatka and the Skipper 
inspected them for the first 
time, he found that they were 
the scum of the quayside, men 
whom none of the other Rus- 
sian fishers would engage. 
Loafers, bar-loungers, and mal- 
contents, who had never been 
at a fishery before, nor even 
handled a boat, in addition to 
which there were hardly any 
of them in their prime; they 
were either boys or vodka- 
soaked derelicts. 

Arrived at the fishing station 
they immediately set them- 
selves, in various playful ways, 
to try the Skipper’s mettle. 
They complained of their hous- 
ing and of their food. They 
demanded to be given vodka 
twice instead of once a day, as 
had been the custom, and when 
the latter was not granted to 
them, they began to fall ill in 
surprising numbers. 

All of these things the Skipper 
dealt with in his own way. He 
allowed them to build them- 
selves a new dormitory, on 
the understanding that they 
would only be allowed to move 
into it on the day that they 
completed the new salting-shed. 
He effected an alteration in 
their food, which they quickly 
realised was costing the com- 
pany less than their previous 
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rations, so that they begged 
that the old régime should be 
restored. And he healed the 
sick men by the simple method 
of withdrawing the vodka sup- 
ply from the vicinity of their 
mess-shed, and transferring it 
to the other side of the river, 
where their work was, thus 
establishing a principle of “‘no 
work, no vodka.” Under this 
inexpensive treatment the num- 
ber of invalids dropped in one 
day from twenty-three to ten, 
and the following day to four, 
all of whom were suffering from 
genuine ailments. 

“You see,” the Skipper ex- 
plained, “it is no use using 
force wid dem, for dey aren’t 
niggers or Chinamen, and dey 
don’t understand it. No. Dey 
are civilised Russian subjects, 
and dey have been educated 


up by a lot of dam Socialists 
to know dat de only reason 
you hire dem is because you 
have got to have dem, and 
consequently if dey oblige you 
by accepting your pay, it is 
up to you to treat dem like real 


gentlemens. Den, if dey find 
dat deir house is comfortable 
and deir food is alright and 
dere is plenty of vodka and 
you are a fairly decent chap— 
den dey will begin to say to 
demselves, ‘ Well, suppose we 
go an’ do a bit of work for dis 
feller.” No, you must not use 
force, but you must not give 
in to dem neither. You must 
ease out a little here, and at 
the same time take in a good 
piece somewhere else. You 
must let dem see dat every 
time dey gain something dey 
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lose more anodder way. Den, 
when dey begin to see dat you 
are a bit smarter dan dey are, 
dey will start to let you alone.” 

However, it would seem that 
the success of the Skipper’s 
tactics in these first skirmishes 
only had the effect of making 
them declare themselves the 
sooner in their real colours. For 
as soon as the work on the 
new Ssalting-shed had been thor- 
oughly started, when the 
steamer had left for one of the 
northern concessions, and the 
Skipper had no means of com- 
municating with the outside 
world, they calmly sat down 
as one man and refused to do 
another stroke of work until 
their pay was raised to the 
customary rate. 

In vain did the Skipper rack 
his brains for some satisfactory 
way of combating this new 
dilemma, but not one could he 
find. This time they had 
brought him to an impasse ; 
and his defence was still further 
weakened by the feeling that 
the right was on their side. 
Accordingly he found himself 
obliged to give in, but to give 
his capitulation the form of a 
compromise he allowed them 
an increase of ten roubles, 
which was to be understood as 
a food allowance. It was a 
feeble travesty, which did not 
hide from the men the com- 
pleteness of his defeat; and 
heartily did he curse the man 
whose zealous parsimony had 
forced him into such a position. 

An interesting feature of this 
strike was that, as soon as the 
men’s point had been gained, 
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a young, sallow, long-haired 
fellow, with somewhat the ap- 
pearance of a student, presented 
himself to the Skipper and 
informed him that his name 
might be struck off the books, 
as he intended to take his leave. 

“I have accomplished what 
I came to do,” he explained, 
“and there is no more work 
for me here.”’ 

“What do you mean ? ”’ the 
Skipper had asked. ‘ What 
was this duty that you came to 
accomplish ? ” 

“TI think you can very well 
guess, Ivan Alexandrovich,’’ the 
youth had replied. ‘ You must 
know that you cannot hire 
Russian workmen at the wage 
of slaves. You thought you 
could, but you have been shown 
now that you cannot. That 
was my duty.” 

And so he went, disdaining 
even to take the wages that 
were due to him. And from 
that moment he entirely dis- 
appeared, and we never heard 
how or whither he had gone. 

“A Socialist,” the Skipper 
explained briefly. ‘‘ That is 
how it is with us in Russia 
nowadays.” 

Naturally the affair did not 
do the men any good, and one 
of their next pranks was the one 
I had just witnessed, in which, 
however, they had not come off 
80 well. 

Then, at the height of the 
season, when the river literally 
teemed with fish, the supply 
of vodka gave out. 

With his “own ” men, as he 
called them—the men he had 
been accustomed to hire every 
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Summer for years,—he would 
have had no anxiety ; but with 
these ‘‘dam monkeys ”’ there 
was no knowing how they 
might take it. If he could not 
find some way of relieving the 
situation, another strike seemed 
inevitable. 

The steamer was to bring a 
fresh drum of vodka from 
Petropaulsk on her return from 
the north, but she was not due 
for a week. The Skipper staved 
the evil moment off for a time 
with a small supply of bottled 
spirit which they had found 
amongst their old stores, but 
this could not last them for 
more than a couple of days. 
Meantime the run of fish might 
stop at any instant, so that 
the loss of even a day’s fishing 
at that stage would cost the 
company many thousand 
roubles. 

The Skipper’s face wore a 
pensive look as he faced this 
new problem, but his confi- 
dence in his own resources 
never seemed to leave him, 
and the men gained no inkling 
of the true state of affairs. 
I myself, as a disinterested 
onlooker, was wondering how 
the ingenious Skipper was going 
to produce vodka where vodka 
was not, when a thing hap- 
pened which, for the moment, 
stamped the whole matter out 
of our minds. 

Stefiin, one of the Skipper’s 
old ship hands, who had been 
feeling seedy for a couple 
of days, suddenly developed 
unmistakable symptoms of 
spotted typhus. I did not see 
him myself, and in fact few, 
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if any of us, did, for the Skipper 
acted with such striking promp- 
titude that Stefan was isolated 
in a little improvised hut away 
at the back of the southern 
concession before we even knew 
what was the matter with him. 
The new dormitory, in which 
he had slept amongst the other 
men, was vacated that even- 
ing, so that it could be thor- 
oughly disinfected. The men, 
awed by the possibility of a 
general outbreak of the dis- 
ease, were crowded back into 
their old quarters on the north 
side of the river, and the work 
of preparing the fish was also 
transferred to that side, where 
it was carried on in the old 
salting-shed. 

As there was no doctor, the 
Skipper himself took charge 
of the invalid, even refusing 
to send for the Japanese doctor 
at the next concession, under 
the pretext that he had had 
more experience of spotted 
typhus than any Japanese that 
was ever born. He and his 
Chinese ‘‘boy,” therefore, 
nursed Stefin, while the Skip- 
per also directed the work of 
disinfecting, which was of an 
extremely thorough and elabo- 
rate nature. A small gang of 
men was detailed for this pur- 
pose, and for several days they 
were kept busy fumigating and 
sweeping and scouring and burn- 
ing refuse, till the sleeping 
shed, cook-shop, ‘and outhouses 
had received such a cleaning 
as, I am sure, no fishing estab- 
lishment ever had befor? in 
Kamchatka. 
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bank of the river was under a 
strict ban to all the rest of the 
men. As a matter of fact, 
however, the issuing of orders 
to this effect was entirely super- 
fluous, for the men viewed the 
infected area with such awe 
that it would have been im- 
possible to drive them thither 
had their presence there been 
wanted. 

As for the vodka, there the 
great iron drum lay, in the 
midst of the danger zone, de- 
serted and forgotten. Of the 
fact that it was empty—or, to 
be more correct, that it con- 
tained nothing but a quantity 
of water, put in so that to 
interested investigators it might 
not return a hollow sound— 
they had, I am sure, not the 
remotest suspicion. For per- 
haps the only time in their 
lives fear had unseated the 
desire for alcohol, and thus 
was the Skipper’s dilemma 
solved in the most unlooked- 
for manner. 

Five days after the nature of 
Stefin’s illness had declared 
itself the steamer arrived, and 
late the next evening he was 
sent aboard, to be taken to 
the northern station, where 
the company’s doctor would 
be able to attend to him. He 
was a fine man Stefan, with a 
subtle sense of humour which 
made him popular, though, at 
the same time, the men hardly 
understood it. ‘“ A strong man, 
too,’ one of them told me, from 
whom I had learnt of his de- 
parture. “Why, he wouldn’t 
even allow himself to be car- 
ried to the boat, but walked 
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all the way, muffled up in his 
blankets like a ghost.”’ Which, 
in a typhus patient only six 
days from the outbreak, struck 
me as somewhat remarkable. 

The day after the steamer 
had left, Stefan’s isolation hut 
was burnt, and the next day 
work was resumed on the south- 
ern bank. On the same day 
the mid-day dispensation of 
vodka was also re-established. 
To the unobservant, nothing 
indicated that the drum had 
been changed, but the number 
stencilled on it told the tale. 

It was not until we were on 
our way back to Vladivostock 
on the company’s steamer that 
I learnt that Stefan had never 
had the typhus, his sole trouble 
being a touch of rheumatism. 
I was not entirely surprised. 
I took an opportunity of chaff- 
ing the Skipper about it, and 
asked him if the doctor at the 
northern station had approved 
of his mode of treatment. His 
moustache curled in a smile of 
complacent reminiscence. 

“Oh, well,” he said, ‘‘ you 
see, everybody has deir own 
ideas. I guess d’doctor treated 
him for rheumatism. I can’t 
help dat. Anyway, isn’t it 
your chap Shakespeare who 
says, ‘What’s in a name?’ 
Well, I call it typhus and 
d’doctor calls it rheumatism. 
What’s d’difference ? I’m sure 
I don’ know. I never saw a 
man wid typhus in my life. 
All I know is dat people is 
afraid of it. You see, I don’ 


know what dem, dam son of a 
guns is going to do if dey find 
out dat dere is no more vodka. 
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And if we lost one day’s work 
—one day only, mind you— 
when the fish was running like 
dat, d’company would lose fif- 
teen or twenty t’ousand roubles. 
So you see I can’t afford to 
take no risks. Well, I am not 
a god, am I? I can’t make 
vodka out of notting. But I 
run him up pretty close, by 
Jove! because I can make 
typhus out of rheumatism. An’ 
so I done it. Dere you are. 
It saved us from gettin’ any 
trouble, didn’t it? Well, what 
are you kickin’ about ? ” 

And so the risk of a vodka 
drought having been thus in- 
geniously circumvented, the 
Skipper could once more breathe 
freely. 

A week later the run of fish 
ceased, and within the fort- 
night we were all on our way 
to Viadivostock, whither I had 
taken a passage on the com- 
pany’s steamer. 

By guileful resource and 
knowledge of his men, the 
burly Skipper had won safely 
through the season. It now 
remained for him to pay the 
men his debt of vodka, and 
this function I was invited to 
attend. 

It was on the night of our 
arrival at: Viadivostock. I dined 
with the Skipper at a café on 
the Svetlandskaya, following 
which we repaired to a saloon 
down by the harbour where 
the men were to await us. 

And they had not lagged to 
accept the invitation. There 
they were, scores of them, 
ragged, hairy, and unkempt; 
burly fellows, all of them, made 
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bigger by the thick fur caps, the 
ancient knee-boots, and the 
slack fashion of their clothing 
—a wild and exotic-looking 
crew indeed, beside which a 
crowd of half-naked Asiatics 
would look tame and harmless. 

Fortunately there was little 
for us to do. The instructions 
had already been given, the 
Skipper’s presence only being 
required to inaugurate the revel. 
The men crowded round us as 
we entered, and there was some 
spasmodic cheering. Then the 
vodka was handed round to 
as many as the supply of glasses 
would permit, the Skipper and 
myself each receiving a sub- 
stantial peg. The Skipper 


raised his glass, glanced round 
to take in the surrounding mass 
of faces, wished them all— 
with somewhat subtle meaning, 


it seemed to me—so much 
wealth that they would never 
need to accept a job of his 
again, and drank. Those who 
were in a position to do so 
lost no time in following suit. 
Then the others crowded for- 
ward to receive their tot. 
Meantime a chair had been 
produced from somewhere, and 
having seated the Skipper upon 
it, they heaved him five times 
in the air in the Russian fashion. 
His empty glass held out in his 
right hand, and his left’ grip- 
ping the seat of the chair to 
prevent the impetus from lift- 
ing him off it, the great figure 
of the Skipper travelled up 
and down with the light and 
elastic motion of a piston- 
head, while the men shouted 
hurrahs. Out of courtesy I 
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was treated to the same per- 
formance, after which we had 
to partake of two or three 
more rounds of vodka, while 
the Skipper and the men ex- 
changed a friendly banter. 

Out of the mélée of voices I 
heard one of the men call to 
the Skipper to know how Ste- 
fan’s typhus was. I was just 
thinking that a development 
of the conversation along these 
lines might become rather un- 
comfortable, when, before the 
Skipper could reply, another of 
them—a big wild-looking ruffian 
who had always been prominent 
in causing trouble—asked mean- 
ingly if anybody had found out 
who had ordered Ah Soo to 
fix the scales. 

This was getting distinctly 
unpleasant. The man would 
have to be silenced at all costs ; 
and as the Skipper turned to- 
wards him, I could see the 
danger light gleam in his eyes. 

“I suppose you want to 
admit to the honour of having 
thought of it yourself,” he 
sneered fiercely. “You are 
the d—d swine that was always 
trying to cause these decent 
fellows to give trouble. You 
were too lazy to work yourself, 
and so you didn’t want to see 
better men than you working. 
Because you chose to shirk and 
get your food and wages for 
nothing like a beggar out of 
the gutter, you didn’t like to 
see decent men earning their 
living honestly. Isn’t that it?” 

And so he continued to revile 
the man and subtly to flatter 
his companions, giving the fel- 
low no time to make retorts, 
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but goading him up to a pitch 
of anger so as to force him to 
an outburst. 

It came at last. The man 
broke out with a foul ejacula- 
tion, and spat on the ground at 
the Skipper’s feet. 

It was all the Skipper wanted. 
The next moment he had 
lunged forward with a sledge- 
hammer drive of his right arm, 
and the would-be _ heckler 
dropped like a felled ox amongst 
the crowding feet of his com- 
panions. 

From him at least no imme- 
diate danger need be feared, 
for he would speak no more 
that night. But the spirit of 
the crowd was hard to guess, 
and others might take up his 
cause at any moment, so it was 
urgent to make and cover our 
retreat. 

With his usual quick resource 
and tact the Skipper managed 
this also. Glancing defiantly 
around, he challenged any other 
malcontents to come and state 
their grievance. Then, before 
any one could speak, having 
noticed a well-known face 
amongst those nearest to him, 
he addressed the owner banter- 
ingly— 

“Perhaps you would like to 
step forward and take a turn, 
Murashka ? ” 

He had chosen his man well, 
for “Murashka”’ had worked 
at the company’s fishery every 
summer for years, and though, 
like all the rest of them, he 
sometimes gave trouble in small 
ways, he knew and appreciated 
the Skipper, and would not be 
likely to go back on him in an 
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emergency. Further than this 
he was a wag, and his humour 
was infectious. His answer 
came as if rehearsed. 

“Thank you, Ivan Alexan- 
drovich,”’ he said with a smile, 
“but I would like to help to 
finish your vodka first. If you 
permit,” he added, “I will 
send my seconds round to see 
you in the morning. Perhaps 
they might take some empty 
bottles with them.” 

There was a laugh from the 
surrounding crowd, in which 
the Skipper joined. For a 
moment at least the tide had 
been stayed. 

‘Very well,” he replied, “I 
will have plenty of ammunition 
ready for them.” 

Then, addressing the men, 
he said— 

“Meantime there is plenty 
of vodka left, so you fellows 
had better see what you can 
do with it. And I hope you 
will try and drink it without 
slandering me like this pig 
here.” He nodded at the re- 
cumbent form. Then, suddenly 
looking up, he added, “‘ For the 
present, gentlemen, I have had 
enough of you. Good-night.” 

And motioning me to follow 
him, he pushed a way to the 
door, while the men, taken by 
surprise at his sudden action, 
silently watched us go. 

No sooner were we outside 
than, with a hurried “Come 
on!” to me, he started run- 
ning. I followed his example, 
but after a few steps he darted 
aside into a little tobacco-shop, 
where an elderly Chinaman sat 
smoking. As I hurried in and 
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closed the door, the Skipper 
was already extinguishing the 
light. The Chinaman rose with 
a mumbled protest, but the 
Skipper silenced him with a 
coin, whereupon he returned 
to his corner and peacefully 
resumed his pipe. 

I was wondering at the neces- 
sity of this move when I saw 
some of the men looking for us 
and calling to each other on 
the street outside. It was im- 
possible to make out whether 
their intentions were friendly 
or the reverse, but obviously 
it was wisest to take no chances. 

It was some considerable time 
before the Skipper judged it safe 
to make a move; and great 
was my relief when at last, 
after stealing our way from 
the quarter with the stealth 
of thieves, we reached our café 
on the Svetlandskaya. Here 
we partook of a final drink, 
after which I parted from the 
Skipper to return to my hotel, 
considering as I went whether 
the evening’s strange events 
would produce a sequel. 

They did, and of an unex- 
pected nature. As, however, I 
was not a witness of it, I will 
endeavour to give it in the 
words in which the Skipper 
telated it to me. He lunched 
with me at my hotel the next 
day, and I met him at the door 
of my room. 

As he removed his hat and 
followed me in, he said— 

“Dear Liza! ”—it was a 
favourite expression of his for 
“strenuous ” occasions—“ Dear 
Liza! but I had a h—1 of a 
time dis morning ! ” 
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“Why, what was the mat- 
ter?” I asked. “Not after- 
effects from yesterday evening, 
surely ? ” 

** After-effects—yes ; but not 
d’kind you mean,” he replied. 
“T tell you I never got such a 
scare in all my life. Do you 
believe dat all dat dam bunch 
was on d’ship dis morning ? ” 

“What, you don’t mean last 
night’s crowd ? ’’ I queried with 
apprehension. 

*‘Hm-hm,” he nodded por- 
tentously. “Just dem.” 

** About eleven o’clock,” he 
continued, noting my expectant 
silence. ‘‘ You see, after you 
had gone home last night, just 
when I was t’inking of going 
back to d’ship, along comes 
Kondrashoff and Loewenstedt 
and some others all as happy 
as fleas, an’ dey make me 
to stay wid dem. So we had 
a pretty t’ick night, I can tell 
you, and I didn’t get up dis 
morning till after half - past 
ten. 

“ Well, I was standin’ in my 
cabin shavin’, when suddenly 
I hear a devil of a noise on 
top of my head, like all d’dock- 
yard loafers in Vladivostock 
was walkin’ across d’deck. I 
t’inks to myself, ‘Who on 
earth is all dat?’ and all 
d’time it goes on shufflin’ an’ 
trampin’ like it was hundreds 
of dem. 

“Just den, while I stand 
dere wid my head in de air 
listenin’, in comes my China 
boy and says some of d’men 
wants to see me. 

** Um-hm,’ I t’inks to my- 
self. ‘Um-hm. What kind 
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of a game is dis?’ Den I 
asks de boy how many dere 
was. 

** * Oh,’ he says, ‘ plenty men, 
plenty men.’ 

“ Den I begins to t’ink pretty 
dam hard, you know. I re- 
membered dose son of a guns 
last night talkin’ about Stefan 
an’ d’typhus an’ Ah Soo an’ 
d’scales, an’ I remembered 
d’fellow I knocked out on 
d’floor, an’ I t’inks, ‘ Now, 
Ivan Alexandrovich! Now dey 
got on to your little games. 
Now dey knows how you was 
foolin’ dem d’whole time. Now 
you look out for yourself.’ 

“Den I t’inks for a while 
how I can fix em; and finally 
I says to d’boy to tell dem I 
was in bed an’ can’t see dem 
just now, an’ take dem up to 
d’fo’e’sle an’ give dem some 
vodka. An’ when he got dem 
dere to send Stefan down to 
me, because y’see I t’inks I 
will send Stefan ashore to get 
some p’licemens. What else 
could Ido? If fifty or a hun- 
dred of dem is dere and wants 
to hammer me, how can I stop 
dem? An’ I tell you I don’t 
mean to be hammered if I can 
help it. 

“So d’boy goes away, and 
I smiles to myself, an’ I t’inks, 
*‘ Dat’s alright.’ So I hurry up 
wid my shavin’, because I 
t’inks perhaps I can get away 
before dey finish wid deir 
vodka. 

“But: I hadn’t shaved half 
my face when back comes d’boy 
an’ says dey don’t want no 
vodka, an’ dey was comin’ 
down right away ‘cause it 
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wouldn’t take dem long to do 
what dey came for. 

*“* Tt wouldn't take long!’ I 
t’inks. My God, no! I don’t 
suppose it will take long for 
fifty men to hammer one man! 
Dey will t’ink dat a h—1 of 
a game. But J don’t, by 
jingo ! 

“You see, when a Russian 
workmens refuses to take vodka, 
you can take it dat t’ings is 
pretty bad. 

**So I sends d’boy back quick 
to tell dem dat if any of dem 
comes into d’saloon I will 
knock d’son of a gun of a head 
off every man jack of dem, an’ 
den I begins to look around to 
see if I ain’t got any kind of 
weapon to protect myself. But 
not a dam t’ing. I haven’t got 
no gun, an’ I never owned a 
revolver in my life. All I can 
see is d’boots I wear in Kam- 
chatka wid d’heavy wooden 
sole. Dey would make a fine 
weapon, I tell you, but y’know 
what a fool I would look comin’ 
out half-dressed wid a big boot 
in my hand, an’ half of my 
face covered wid soap. ‘No,’ I 
t’inks, ‘dat won’t do. I must 
simply bluff dem out of it some 
way. If I show dem I am 
afraid, I am finished.’ 

“So I go to finish my shavin’, 
when suddenly I hear clop, 
clop, clop of d’heavy boots 
comin’ down d’companion. By 
d’noise dey made dere must 
have been scores of dem, and 
over my head I could hear dem 
pushin’ an’ shovin’ to get in 
to de companion-way. D’whole 
dam bunch of dem, by Jove! 
crowdin’ down into d’saloon ! 
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“*Now,’ I t’inks, ‘ you’ve 
got to do somet’ing pretty 
quick. No use waitin’ till dey 
gets to d’door, because if you’re 
going to bluff dem you got to 
get in first.’ 

“So I just rubs a towel 
across my face to take d’soap 
off—no use spoilin’ it by lookin’ 
foolish if you want to do a 
bluffi—an’ den I t’rows d’door 
open quick and steps out into 
d’saloon an’ calls out as savage 
as I can, ‘What d’devil are 
you fellows doin’ in here? 
Get to h—1 out of dis before 
I knock d’stomachs out of 
you!’ 

“ An’ den, while I stood dere 
in my trousers and shirt, wid 
my hands t’rown back ready 
to go for dem, an’ lookin’ as 
fierce as two cats, little Roman 
comes forward—you know 
Roman, an awfully nice little 
chap wid a black beard an’ no 
hair—little Roman comes for- 
ward wid his hat in his hand, 
a meek as a baby, an’ he 
says——”’ 

Here the Skipper paused a 
moment for the sake of effect. 
Then, modulating his voice, he 
continued— 

“He says, ‘Ivan Alexan- 
drovich, you have been very 
kind to all us men in Kam- 
chatka. We have given you 
lots of trouble. Please, will 
you accept a small present 
from us ?’ 

- Yes, just like dat, ‘ Please 
will you accept a small present 
from us?’ And me standin’ 


dere ready to start an’ break 
all deir necks ! 

“T tell you, if he had spat 
in my face he couldn’t make 
me feel worse. My hands 
dropped at my side, and I 
stood dere gazin’ at him like 
a fool. 

“* Den suddenly I sees d’China 
boy, and I calls out, ‘ Boy, 
bring d’vodka!’ It was de 
only t’ing I could t’ink of, but 
it seems it was alright, because 
d’men begins to look more com- 
fortable an’ wipe deir lips. So 
I ask dem to excuse me a 
moment while I put on my 
coat, but really what I want 
to do is to pull myself togedder 


‘an’ t’ink of somet’ing to say. 


An’ do you know what 
d’present was? A gold pen- 
dant for d’watch-chain. Gold, 
my boy. It must a’ cost at 
least fifty or sixty roubles. 
Here it is. Have a look at it.” 
And he handed me a heavy 
gold ornament, elaborately 
chased. 

** Dere’s a Russian workmens 
for you!” he said, as I handed 
it back. “I give dem about 
twenty roubles of vodka, an’ 
dey give me a watch pendant 
wort’ fifty roubles !”’ 

He paused at the end of his 
narration, and took a thirsty 
draught from the glass that, 
since shortly after he began, 
had been standing at his side. 

“ An’ dfunny t’ing about 
it,’ he added, having thus re- 
freshed himself, “is dat I 
haven’t got a watch.” 
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Walpole,’ which were obviously written at various dates, the latest being in 
or subsequent to 1784, as appears from the reference to the edition of the 
memoirs of the Marquis de Villars, published in that year. A few notes 
have been added.—Pacgt ToyNnBEE. 


i. 


[A DREAM OF HORACE WALPOLE. | 


In the night between the 
first and 2d of May 1760, 
which was soon after the Trial 
of Earl Ferrers in Westminster 
hall, I had the following enter- 
taining Dream. 

I thought Somebody shewed 
me a print of the trial of some 
Lord Chancellor of Scotland 
before Charles 2d in West- 
minster hall. The court seem’d 
much smaller than what is 
now used on those occasions. 
I soon thought myself there ; 
& that some English Earl, I 
cant recollect who, was tried 
after the Scottish Chancellor, 
but it did not last a minute. 
The King, with his Crown, 
black wig & purple robe 
ermined, passed out of the 
court at a little door on the 
right hand of the great gate. 
A Man in a light brown coat 
with a plain gold lace, tied 


wig & garter stood at the 
door very near me; I won- 
dered he did not follow in the 
procession, for I fancied it was 
the Duke of York. I was 
very near him, & examined 
him narrowly, & said to myself, 
‘Is it the Duke of York? Is 
he like the wax-head which 
George Selwyn has of him, 
that was taken off after he 
was dead, from the mould at 
Paris?’ I thought he was, 
but much younger, as being 
then only Duke. Still wm- 
certain, I said aloud, ‘Is it 
the Duke of York? is it the 
Duke of York?’ I thought 
the King heard me, & sent 
the present Lord Gower (Master 
of the horse) to call me—I was 
surprized, but said to myself, 
‘It is not like me to be afraid 
of Kings & Princes; I will 
show them I am not.’ I went 
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into a small low room, where 
the King was standing in the 
middle with his back to the 
Chimney, & six or seven per- 
sons about him. Lord Gower 
took a chair & turned the 
back towards me & bid me 
lean upon it, saying, ‘that is 
the way of talking to the 
King.’ The King asked me 
three or four questions, & I 
answered with great ease & 
familiarity. He then left me 
& went out of the room, seem- 
ing neither pleased nor dis- 
pleased with me,—but I was 
discontent, & thought He did 
not like me enough. I turned 
about, & observed that the 
room which was old wainscott 
unpainted was covered with 
pictures—‘ Oh! thought I in 
a rapture, this is the collection 
of Charles 1st. I will examine 
them carefully, for they will 
be burnt in Whitehall (where 
I thought I now was). I can 
never see them again; & 
then I will go home & look in 
the catalogue of King Charles’s 
pictures to see which I can 
find of them there.’ By the 
door where the King went out 
hung upright a picture in an 
old lacquer’d frame, as most 
of them had, & some were 
inlaid with tortoiseshell. It 
was Adam and Eve with several 
beasts round them by old 
Franks. The next was of the 
8ame subject but represented 
differently —I wondered the 
King had bought so many of 
the same kind. This room & 
the next had quantities of 
lacquer’d cabinets, trunks & 
boxes under the pictures; I 
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said to myself, ‘ These are very 
bad, but to be sure they were 
the first that came over, before 
they knew what good Japan 
was.’ The Duke of York staid 
in the room, but I did not 
mind him, nor did he seem to 
take it ill. Still I was deter- 
mined to see all I coud, as I 
coud never have another op- 
portunity. I went into the 
next room which was the Duke 
of York’sbedchamber. Thought 
I, ‘they will think me very 
impertinent, but I am resolved 
to gratify my curiosity.’ It 
was a very low old fashioned 
chamber, & was lighted with 
small brass sconces, with tallow 
candles, the bed very old. I 
took down a candle & ex- 
amined the pictures—& then 
turned peevishly to George 
Selwyn & said, ‘ You pretend 
to love King Charles 1st, here 
is his collection, why dont 
you look at it, you never can 
have another opportunity, for 
it will be burnt.’ the Chimney 
projected much & the bed 
came out before it thus 
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In the recess dotted ...... thus, 
I was struck with something 
which I immediately concluded 
were the small Miniatures by 
Holbein of which I have often 
regretted the loss. I ran to 
them eagerly, but was exces- 
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sively disappointed to find them 
little sconces of false coloured 
stones. I then went into a 
picture-gallery, which I can now 
recollect was much like Mr 
Bentley’s drawing for my own 
gallery. It was of old un- 
painted wainscott too, & cov- 
ered with pictures, which I 
examined attentively, but coud 
not recover them when I waked. 
I then went into another like 
gallery. At the end was a 
very odd picture; it seem’d a 
young King in his robes to the 
Knees, sleeping as on one hand 
thus [here follows a rough 
drawing of a figure in a re- 
cumbent position]. I imme- 
diately knew it to be Richard 
the 2d. He waked, & came 
out of the frame, & was ex- 
tremely kind to me, & pressed 
me to stay with Him—‘no, 
thought I, I know the Assassins 
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are coming to murder you; it 
is not in my power to save 
you, & I cannot bear to see it 
—I will make you some excuse 
& get away.’ Still he pressed 
me earnestly to stay with him, 
but I made some excuse & 
slipped out of a door opposite 
to his frame. I found myself 
upon a great Stone Staircase, 
which ended on a vaulted high 
passage, where were several 
cases, as of pictures, with straw 
& packing lying about. A 
Maid said to me, ‘you are 
right, that is your way —I 
wondered the palace seem’d 
so deserted. I turned to 
the right, & found myself 
in another vaulted passage 
but less, & parallel to the 
Stairs, there was a Porter’s 
lodge, Somebody spoke to 
me, I went out at the gate, 
& waked. 


[REMINISCENCES OF SPEAKER ONSLOW.] 


July 26, 1760. The Speaker 
showed me, sent him by Dr 
Bentham, a copy of Lord Clar- 
endon’s resignation of the Chan- 
cellorship of Oxford on his 
banishment. They chose Arch- 
bishop Sheldon, the very day 
after the Act passed, for fear 
of the King recommending the 
Duke of Buckingham. Sheldon 
woud never go to be installed, 
probably in hopes of Lord 
Clarendon returning. Others 
thought, as he never saw his 
big Theatre after it was built, 
that it had cost more money 


than He intended. This pre- 
cedent of Sheldon was copied, 
when the Last Duke of Ormond 
fled; He resigned, & They 
immediately chose his Brother 
Lord Arran. 


[ 1761 ] 

The Duchess of Mazarin was 
so poor at last, that persons, 
who dined with her, used to 
leave a guinea under their 
plate. Mr Onslow, Speaker, 
told me the Treasurer Godol- 
phin often did so. When St 
Evremont was presented to 
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King William, the Latter only 
said to Him, ‘I think you are 
a Major General in the French 
service.’ 

March 7th, 1762. Mr Onslow, 
the late Speaker, gave me this 
account, which he received from 
Lord Wilmington, his Prede- 
cessor. When Lord Grey was 
taken with the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, he bought his pardon 
of Hyde, Lord Rochester, for 
£16,000, for which he gave 
bond, but coud not pay it. 
Rochester, always indigent, 
sued him for the money, but 
Lord Grey constantly pleaded 
his privilege. After the Revolu- 
tion, Lord Grey thought him- 
self clear, & refused directly 
to pay. Lord Rochester con- 
sulted Sir John Leveson, who 
advised him to get a bill passed 
for retrenching privilege, during 
a@ prorogation of Parliament. 
He took the advice, & got 
the Tradesmen of Westminster 
to petition the Parliament as 
they were ruined by not being 
able to get in their debts. 
Sir Edward Seymour and Christ. 
Musgrave & the old Members 
opposed, but it was carried by 
the good nature of the younger 
Members, & passed thro the 
Lords too. Lord Grey then 
compounded his debt with Lord 
Rochester. Some time after, 
Sir John Leveson was Candi- 
date for Westminster on the 
popularity of this act; but 
Lord Halifax demolished his 
popularity by these two lines, 


“Leveson, thy Tradesmen’s bill wont 


0, 
They, the pretended reason; Hyde, 
the true.” 
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These lines, indifferent as 
they were, opened the eyes of 
the Mob, & Sir John Leveson 
was forced to decline. 

May 22d, 1766. Mr Onslow 
the late Speaker told me that 
K. William first proposed that 
the House of Hanover shd give 
up their German Dominions. 
Stepney was ordered to sound 
the Elector (George 1st). He 
replied he wd not give up 
his country where he was happy 
& beloved for any crown on the 
globe, & which he might not 
keep a twelvemonth. Stepney 
then asked if he wd consent 
that any of his family shd, on 
same conditions: He replied, 
if the Crown of England is 
offered to us, none of my 
family shall wear it before 
myself. Among Ld Somers’s 
papers was a Letter from Prss 
Sophia on the same occasion ; 
she sd in it that her family 
governed by principles that 
made their subjects happy, but 
which do not in England, & 
She recommended le pauvre 
Prince de Galles, who had 
tasted misfortune enough, to 
submit to any terms. Two 
months after, King William 
got her to Loo, and she changed 
her mind. 

He told me that K. William 
had inherited an Estate of 
200000£ a year, & had reduced 
it to one, by advancing money 
for public Services, which he 
ed not have carried otherwise. 

He told me that my Father 
had told him the D. of Marlbro 
was for pushing things to the 
last extremity ag. Ld Oxford. 
Comyns (afterwards Chief 
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Baron) was Ld Oxford’s Coun- 
cil. When Comyns carried him 
the answer he had drawn for 
him to the articles of impeach- 
ment, & told him of the Duke’s 
acrimony, Ld Oxford pulled 
out an original letter (that he 
had intercepted) from the Duke 
to the Pretender; & wd 
have had him carry an authen- 
tic copy of it to the Duke. 
Comyns was timid & de- 
clined the office, but advised 
sending it by Ld Harley. Ld. 
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Oxford did. The Duke very 
soon after fell into his Dotage, 
& was carried by the Dss 
to Tunbridge, where he was 
seen every day on the walks, 
but without appearing to know 
anybody or returning their 
bows; yet Comyns coming 
thither, the Duke pulled off 
his hat & made him a most 
respectfull bow, which showed 
the impression that had been 
made on him & his sense that 
Comyns knew the transaction. 


_From Mr HoBAarRt, BROTHER AND SECRETARY OF LORD 


BUCKINGHAM, EMBASSADOR IN RUSSIA. 


The Czarina Elizabeth made 
the great Duchess Catherine 
accept of Soltikoff for a galant, 
that She might have a son. 
Afterwards the Great Duchess 
had a Daughter (since dead) 
by Count Poniatowski, a hand- 
some young Pole, who was 
here in England & admired 
by Lady Harrington. The Em- 
press, who thought to atone 
for her own galantries by keep- 
ing her Court chaste, was very 
angry at the second intrigue, 
& threatened to shut up 
the Great Duchess in a Convent. 
The Great Duchess sent her 
word that it was very hard 
that She might not do that to 
please herself that She had 
done to please Her. Mr Hobart 
says they do not believe Cather- 
ine was in any danger from her 
Husband. Her own ambition, 
that of Princess Daskiou & a 
few others led the way. The 
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Princess often disguised her- 
self like an old peasant with a 
false beard, or like a drummer, 
& used to go among the People 
to stir up sedition. When the 
plot was ripe, one of the 
Conspirators. was taken up; 
the Great Duchess grew alarmed, 
& says if She coud make any 
terms for herself, She woud 
desist ; but the Princess flew 
into a rage, & said that 
might satisfy her, but woud 
not them, & forced her to 
proceed. Count Mernich who 
was with the Ozar, offerred 
him three councils, 1, to go to 
Cronstadt ; 2, to secure the 
pass of Narva, with the Hol- 
stein guards; 3, or for them 
two alone to go to the Con- 
spirators ; he, Mernich, woud 
go first, & hoped as he had 
commanded the Army to have 
weight with them, that he 
woud tell them they were 
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going to dethrone the only 
descendant of Peter the Great 
for a Woman that was nothing 
to them and a Bastard. ‘If, 
said he, they do not mind me, 
but fire, I have lived long 
enough ; if they fire at you, 
you will at least die like an 
Emperor.’ The Czar was most 
inclined to the last, but was 
over persuaded by the Women, 
& went to Cronstadt too 
late. Orloff, who lives in the 
Czarina’s outward room, under 
pretence of guarding her, is 
supposed to be her lover; Mr 
Hobart saw him with diamonds 
worth £40000. Peter offered 
Prince Antony of Brunswic 
leave to return to Germany, 
but he woud not without his 
children. It is said, His family 
had refused to receive him, if 
he left them. He lives near 
Archangel, with his youngest 
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Son, who is said to have parts, 
& his Daughter. It is night 
there for 3 months. He has 
never seen his Son Czar John 
since their fall. The latter is 
stupified with drugs. There is 
a palace near a furlong in 
length, about 20 miles from 
Petersburg, built by Elizabeth, 
entirely painted blue & gold 
on the outside ; 30000 ducats 
were melted for the leaf gold. 
The Emperor’s mistress was 
permitted to retire to an estate 
he had given her, & was to 
have everything restored, but 
one large diamond ring; but her 
Sister Princess Daskiou stopped 
a pellice of black fox skins & 
other things. Mr Hobart saw 
the Czarina & Orloff at a mas- 
querade dressed exactly alike 
as Dutch Skippers. She pulled 
off her mask & playd at chess 
with the Imperial Minister. 


AT THE ScotTcH COLLEGE AT PARIS. 


March 15th, 1766. I saw 
the papers of King James 2d. 
There are about 14 MSS. vol- 
umes of letters & memorials, 
with his campaigns. There is 
also a volume of Memoirs, 
but they are not written by 
the King, only drawn out from 
his papers. Mr Gordon, the 
Principal, a very amiable old 
man, told me he hoped they 
Shoud be allowed soon to 
print & publish them as 
everybody concerned is dead. 
I advised Him by all means to 
print the Original papers with 
VOL. CCXXIL—NO. MCCCXXXVIIIL. 


them, at least as a supplement, 
without which the Memoirs 


woud gain no credit. In the 
same Library is the Strong box, 
in which the King brought 
over his papers, & which 
was all he brought away with 
him: It is a large black box, 
clasped all round with three 
ribs of brass. He showed me 
also three other boxes, the 
first of which he told me 
contained the papers of Bishop 
Atterbury, the second of the 
Duke of Ormond, & the 
largest, other papers belonging 
S 
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to the Pretender & his affairs, 
which he said were very curious. 
He showed me another volume 
of letters written by the Queen 
of Scots and James Ist to the 
Bishop of Glascow. In one of 
her letters, in which She men- 
tions her weeping over her mis- 
fortunes, are two spaces, on 
which nothing has been written, 
& on the second of which is 
evidently the mark of a tear. 
There is also her Will, dated 
Feb. 7th & her Codicil of 
requests, dated Feb. 8th le 
Matin de ma mort; both writ- 
ten in a strong, clear, firm 
hand. There is also the prayer- 
book she used on the Scaffold 
(or Shaffold, as is written in the 
first leaf), It is very well 
illuminated, & by the dresses, 
seems to have been painted 
about the time of Charles 6th 
or 7th of France. There is 
another larger, that belonged 
to Anne of Bretagne; & a 
third printed at Glasgow, which 
belonged to Archbishop Beaton. 
Before it are a Man & Woman 
kneeling, He has a surcoat of 
Arms, which seem to be Those 
of Scotland with quarterings : 
the Woman’s headdress has 
the piked horns, which are as 
old as our Anne of Bohemia 
Wife of Richd 2d. They prob- 
ably represent James 3d of 
Scotland. If this book was 
printed so late as Beaton’s 
time, these portraits must have 
been taken from some more 
ancient. He showed me several 
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very ancient Charters of the 
Kings of Scotland, with the 
seals finely preserved. There 
is one of Robert Bruce in his 
misfortunes, when He had no 
Seal. 

Mr Gordon has a _ whole 
length of Mary Queen of Scots, 
painted when she was 16, in 
France. It is ill preserved, but 
I am persuaded an original. 
The face is oval; the nose 
thin at top, larger towards the 
bottom, & rather, as hers 
certainly did, bending down- 
wards. The forehead is very 
high and large, the eyebrows 
very narrow, the hair auburn. 
It is more handsome than 
pleasing, but having never been 
a good picture, the fault may 
have been the Painter’s. 

Dr Smith ! went with me ; as 
We returned, I told him that 
John Duke of Argyle had cer- 
tainly in his latter years, when 
his understanding was impaired, 
been drawn in to correspond 
with the Pretender, & with 
which He grew so alarmed 
that he woud not for the two 
last years of his life not ? sign 
his name, & it was with great 
difficulty & after much time 
that he coud be persuaded to 
sign the marriage articles be- 
tween his eldest Daughter & 
Ld Dalkeith. Dr Smith said, 
he had never heard so much, 
yet believed it, & aS a con- 
firmation said that he had been 
told by Archibald Stewart, the 
famous Jacobite Provost of 





Adam Smith, who was in Paris as tutor to the young Duke of Buccleuch 
and his brother. 
2 Sic. 
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Edingburgh, that towards the 
end of his life, the Duke of 
Argyle grew in terror of being 
sent to the Tower, & if any- 
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body named the Tower before 
him, he started, & repeated 
the word with great marks of 
fear. 


ANECDOTES RELATING TO SIR ROBERT WALPOLE AND HIS 
TIME, AND FAMILY. 


The Whig Lords sent Lord 
Cadogan to the Duke of Marlbro 
to propose to bring over the 
Army & prevent the Queen 
from establishing the Pre- 
tender — He woud not risk 
his riches. 

The Queen, fluctuating about 
owning the Pretender, sent for 
old Bishop Loyd, called the 
Prophet, to know what woud 
happen if She did ; he replied, 
‘in six months you will be 
shut up in the Tower—in twelve 
poisoned.’ She thought this a 
Prophecy, & woud not. 

The Instant She was dead, 
Bishop Atterbury offered to 
go in pontificalibus & pro- 
claim the Pretender at Charing- 
cross — Lord Bolinbroke was 
afraid—The Bishop swore a 
great oath, there was the best 
cause lost for want of Spirit. 
If it had been done, I believe 
it woud have succeeded—es- 
pecially as I am persuaded the 
late King woud never have 
come over. He spoke no Eng- 
lish, was not young nor am- 
bitious, loved Hanover & his 
Ease & hated his Son. 

Sir R. W. had a great In- 
clination, instead of building 
at Houghton, to have bought 
the old Cavendish House, built 


at Roehampton by the Countess 
Shrewsbury, called Bess of 
Hardwicke, & have built there 
—but was afraid of the expense 
of living so near London—He 
saved nothing by not. 

He took the idea of the 
Towers of Houghton from Mr 
Child’s at Osterley, built by 
Sir Thomas Gresham, who like 
the Duc de la Feuillade, built 
the wall of a court in a night’s 
time, while Queen Elizabeth 
was there, because She said it 
wanted one. 

The Queen used to press Sir 
R. W. to read Dr Butler’s 
Analogy; He replied, ‘No, 
Madam, my Faith is fixed, 
you shall not make me a 
Heretic.’ When Butler was 
Bishop of Bristol, he set up a 
Crucifix in the Chapel there, 
which was removed by his 
Successor. From Mr Hawkins. 

Sir R. Walpole being asked 
why he suffered Lord Bolin- 
broke to come home, & yet 
woud not restore him to the 
House of Lords, replied, ‘I 
was once with a Lady at a 
critical minute; She desired 
me to lock the door; I an- 
swered, ‘nobody will come in’ ; 
She said, ‘do lock it, & then 
they cant come in.’ 
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When Sir Robert’s brother 
Horatio, who had married the 
daughter of Lombard, a French 
staymaker, was embassador at 
Paris, the Queen told his wife 
that she spoke French like a 
Frenchwoman: She _ replied, 
‘Madam, that is not extra- 
ordinary, for I am one.’—‘ In- 
deed! said the Queen; of 
what family are you? ’— 
‘D’aucune, of none, Madam.’ 

Sir Rob. Walpole being taxed 
by the Opposition with cor- 
ruption, replied one day in the 
House of Commons thus : ‘ I am 
accused of corrupting others ; 
will any body say that I am 
corrupted myself ? ’ 

Another time being re- 
proached by Sir W. Windham 
with obtaining Votes by promis- 
ing places, he replied—‘ I coud 


gain few Votes that way; for 
I shoud be pressed with my 
promises, & shoud make more 
enemies than friends, if I prom- 
ised more than I coud perform 


—no; it is that Gentleman + 
& his Friends who Promise 
places—& as They see no 
likelyhood of coming into power, 
they can venture to promise 
fifty places, where I promise 
One.’ 

Thomas Coke Earl of Leices- 
ter was a very cunning false 
man, but not a deep one. He 
affected frankness &a noisy kind 
of buffoonery, both to disguise 
his art, & his superficiall under- 
standing. He owed all his pre- 
ferments to Sir Robert Walpole, 
who patronized him for his 
great Estate & for being a 
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near neighbour in Norfolk, & 
a sort of Relation, his grand- 
mother having married Sir 
Robert’s Uncle. Lord Leicester 
kept up great intimacy with 
Lord Chesterfield & W. Pulte- 
ney Earl of Bath, not only as 
fashionable men of wit, but to 
provide friends in case of a 
change of Administration; & 
Sir Robert, who knew & did 
not trust him, did not doubt 
but he gave them what intelli- 
gence he coud. Sir Robert 
one day having said something 
which Lord Leicester thought 
the Opposition woud be glad 
to take hold of, said, ‘ God, I 
will tell That to Pulteney.’ 
Sir Robert looked at him with 
great gravity & said, ‘ My Lord, 
I am sure you will by your 
telling me so ’—Leicester coud 
not stand the rebuke & went 
out of the room. 

In November 1781, the Duke 
of Montrose asked my Brother 
Sir Edward Walpole, whether 
it was true that my Father 
Sir Rob. Walpole said that 
every man had his price. My 
Brother replied that he had 
often heard that saying im- 
puted to his Father, but had 
never heard him himself say 
so [nor did I ever hear him 
say so.] The Duke said, ‘Sir 
Edward, I will tell you a 
Story apropos to that saying, 
which perhaps you never heard. 
Sir Robert being one day in 
the House of Lords, & sitting 
by a great Scotch Lord, that 
Lord asked him whether he 
had ever said so? Sir Robert 





1 Presumably Pulteney. 
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replied, ‘My Lord, is that a 
fair question ? —‘ Well then, 
said the Lord haughtily, will 
you at least answer me another 
question ? Do you know my 
Price?’ —Sir Robert with 
amazing quickness & infinite 
sense, replied, ‘My Lord, you 
do not know it yourself.’ 

The Opposition to Sir Robert 
Walpole accused him of being 
duped and influenced by France. 
It appears by the authentic 
Memoirs of the Marshal de 
Villars published in four vol- 
umes in 1784,! that the Marshal 
who was of the French Cabinet 
Council was convinced that 
Cardinal Fleury was governed, 
& as he says, duped by Sir 
Robert and his Brother 
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Horace the Embassador in 
France. It appears from the 
same book that while the Mar- 
shal was endeavouring to unite 
France and Spain, & to prevent 
Spain from joining the Em- 
peror, that Sir Robert & his 
Brother dexterously balanced 
the French politics, & some- 
times supported Spain & some- 
times the Emperor, kept Eng- 
land out of War, & till the 
death of Augustus 2d, King of 
Poland, prevented any Union 
amongst those three great 


powers, that woud have -been 
prejudicial to England. This 
Defence out of the mouth of 
an enemy so well Informed, is 
the highest Panegyric on Sir 
Robert Walpole. 





1 An edition in three volumes had been published in 1734, of which the first 


only was genuine. 
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THE FIRST NAVAL KITE-BALLOON. 


BY JOHN MACKWORTH. 


DURING the war dwellers by 
the coast began to be perplexed 
by the appearance of queer- 
looking objects in the sky, 
which hung above certain ships 
and followed their movements 
with great exactness. Seen 
from a distance they resembled 
(to the uninitiated) airships, 
but as a rule were too far 
out to sea for their details 
to be made out with any ex- 
actness. 

They were, as a matter of 
fact, balloons; but why they 
were attached to ships, and 
how they came to be used at 
all, is a matter not generally 
known even now, those who 
felt any curiosity on the sub- 
ject having mostly satisfied 
themselves with the vague but 
comfortable word ‘ blimphs.”’ 

These balloons were used for 
very definite purposes. They 
certainly were not ornamental, 
and their artistic demerits were 
even such as to weigh against 
their practical advantages ; for 
no one could possibly claim 
that the appearance of a battle- 
ship was improved by having 
one of these monsters attached 
to it, while to some captains 
who loved every line of their 
ships they remained to the 
end an abomination and a 
hissing. Lesser men might have 
quailed at the task of presenting 
themselves before these master 
mariners with the information 


**’palloon for. you to-day, sir,” 
as fell to the lot of the recently 
commissioned officers (civilians 
but a short time before) who 
were in charge of the. balloon 
ships or depots on shore; and 
it speaks volumes both for 
their tact and the progressive 
spirit of the Navy that no 
lives were lost in the process. 
The functions of the balloons 
all turned on one single fact: 
that they could provide a 
reasonably steady observation 
post two or three thousand 
feet above the deck of the 
ship, and in direct telephonic 
communication with its control 
positions. The advantages of 
this are too obvious to need 
enumeration — improved fire 
control, immensely extended 
field of vision, power to see 
over smoke screens and low- 
lying fog, and of spotting sub- 
marines and the tracks of 
torpedoes being some of the 
most important ; every factor, 
in short, that the Fleet most 
sadly lacked in the various 
actions that culminated in the 
battle of Jutland. Had balloon 
observation been available at 
that engagement, it is arguable 
that the result might have 
been different, for from first to 
last it was mainly a matter of 
visibility. To the man on 
deck the action was a series 
of flashes in the mist, but to 
the observer in the sky the 
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movements of both fleets would 
have been perfectly clear. 

At the time of the battle 
the naval balloon was still in its 
infancy, and was not yet cap- 
able of towing with fast ships 
except in calm weather. There 
was only one ship fitted to 
carry a balloon, and that, by 
foree of circumstances, was 
prevented from taking part. 
Later, with progressive im- 
provements, balloons were car- 
ried by the warships them- 
selves, and became capable of 
keeping the air for days at a 
time, and of withstanding the 
tremendous wind pressures en- 
countered when towing head on 
against a stiff breeze. 

Failing a fleet action, their 
main work was directed against 
submarines, a favourite method 
being for four destroyers, each 
carrying a balloon, to work 
together, and if a submarine 
were sighted to hunt it down to 
exhaustion. It is a significant 
fact that in proportion to the 
cost, balloons were concerned 
with the sinking of more sub- 
marines than any other form 
of aircraft. Another is that 
during the entire war no ship 
carrying a balloon was ever 
itself sunk. 

In view of these results an 
interest may attach to the 
tale of how balloons came to 
be employed with the Navy. 
The trials which led to their 
adoption were curious and in 
some ways amusing, and had 
the additional peculiarity that 
they were carried out on active 
service. 

Before the war the kite- 
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balloon was unknown in Eng- 
land except as an object that 
occasionally disfigured the 
photographs of the German 
army on maneeuvres. For some 
reason it was never taken seri- 
ously, but dismissed as a species 
of vast bumble-bee in the 
Teutonic bonnet, too unwieldy 
and complicated to have any 
practical value. All that we 
had for the purpose of sta- 
tionary observation was a flight 
of man-lifting kites that served 
no object but to raise the hair 
and harden the stomach, and 
an old spherical equipment as 
used in the South African War. 
The former was immediately 
(and properly) discarded, but 
the latter did service on the 
Belgian coast against the right 
wing of the German drive. In 
this region it did good work, 
but its chief value lay in open- 
ing the eyes of the unfortunates 
condemned to operate it to 
the immense superiority of the 
German “ Drachen.” 

One of these was stationed 
opposite the spherical, and 
when the latter was pitching 
and rolling in a moderate wind, 
its vis-d-vis was hanging mo- 
tionless in the sky, thousands 
of feet higher and steady as a 
rock. Naturally this set the 
sufferers thinking, and an ex- 
change of compliments with 
the French (who had also been 
thinking, though to rather 
better effect) resulted in the 
Royal Naval Air Service being 
presented with two very credit- 
able imitations of the Parseval- 
Sigsfeld kite-balloon. 

These were intended for the 
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instruction of manufacturers at 
home and for the training of 
personnel; but a kindly destiny 
allotted them a more inspiring 
career. At the time when they 
were being ferried across the 
Channel, the first naval attack 
on the Dardanelles was in full 
Swing, and the moment of their 
arrival corresponded exactly 
with that of a telegram from 
the Vice-Admiral, imploring the 
despatch of a “ kite or balloon ”’ 
to enable him to locate the 
enemy’s guns. 

The officer who brought the 
balloons was attached to the 
Admiralty ; he found his supe- 
rior contemplating the telegram, 
and having read it, thus ad- 
dressed him— 

“Sir,” he said, “‘is not this 
the very job for those saus- 
ages ?”’ 

The other, who was a man 
of sympathy and foresight, 
pondered for a time. 

“It looks like it,” he re- 
plied, “‘except that the entire 
Peninsular is occupied by the 
Turks. Which being so, will 
you kindly tell me where the 
damn things are going to be 
put up?” 

Then his junior made a 
further suggestion. “If,” he 
said, “‘one could have a ship, 
what about putting them up 
from that?” He was really 
a military officer, and knew 
little of the sea. 

“H’m,” said the man of 
sympathy, “and who would 
run this quaint outfit ? ” 

“Me,” said the military offi- 
cer. 

In three weeks from that 
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date the balloon ship Manica 
sailed. She was a tramp steamer 
of some 3500 tons, a sister of 
the notorious Barralong, and 
at the time of the conversation 
just recorded was unloading 
manure in the Manchester 
canal. 

Having once given his de- 
cision, the man of sympathy 
acted with amazing prompt- 
ness; and, abetted by the 
military officer, had the enter- 
prise sanctioned and plans pre- 
pared in less time than it takes 
an average docket to pass 
through the Registry. As the 
manure came out, the foremast 
followed it over the side; the 
fore-deck was cleared to pro- 
vide a balloon platform, wind 
screens were rigged, high pres- 
sure gas cylinders put aboard 
and coupled up with a machine 
like a huge coffee-pot for the 
making of hydrogen. Simul- 
taneously the after-holds were 
gutted and converted into troop 
decks, the whole of this work 
being carried out with great 
energy by the firm of Grayson 
at Birkenhead. 

Meanwhile a site for a train- 
ing station had been found at 
Roehampton Polo Club, and 
there the first balloon was un- 
packed and dubiously inspected. 
At a casual glance it looked 
hideously complicated, an affair 
of huge air-funnels and bal- 
loonets, automatic valves, para- 
chutes, and sails, and a won- 
derful tangle of cordage. But 
gradually, with the help of a 
French sergeant, its mysteries 
were revealed, and, fed with 
gas and carefully held, it arose 
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and sat erect, looking owlish 
but reasonably docile, and 
slowly flapping its side sails 
like a pair of vast foolish ears. 
From the hedges and high- 
rows of life streamed in a band 
of adventurers destined to 
snatch what smatterings of 
training they could in the time 
available, and take the field as 
the 1st Kite-Balloon Section. 
Some were artists, some 
tutors, some men of letters, 
and these stood shoulder to 
shoulder with metropolitan 
policemen, Oxford ‘“‘scouts,” and 
naval stokers. The fact that 
not one of them had ever seen 
a balloon before made no differ- 
ence whatever; they hurled 


themselves into the task with 
a fine enthusiasm, and in a 
week were speaking of air 
scoops, bridles, and handling 


guys as though they had known 
them all their lives. Better 
material no man could want, 
while the officers, consisting of 
a newly joined sub-lieutenant, 
a Surveyor, a stockbroker, and 
a gentleman of means, proved so 
quick of comprehension that in 
a few days the military officer 
(now C.O. No. 1 Kite-Balloon 
Section) had taught them what 
little he knew, and was free, 
with the help of the surveyor 
and the stockbroker, to attend 
to the collection of material. 
This gave more trouble than 
might have been supposed, for 
odd kind of things were wanted ; 
and even wives had to be 
pressed into the service before 
the equipment was complete. 
However, it was done, and 
late one night the section left 
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Roehampton for foreign service, 
pursued by a consignment of 
tropical helmets which had 
arrived too late for inclusion 
in the baggage. 

They beat the ship by a 
day, for the Manica, though 
nominally finished, was still 
swarming with fitters and dock- 
yard hands and clanging like a 
vast gong. Into the din 
marched the 1st Kite-Balloon 
Section, and resolutely took 
possession of the troop decks, 
driving the maties gradually 
over the side. Stores, trans- 
port, and technical gear were 
Swung on board, and the bal- 
looning arrangements carefully 
scrutinised by the more mellow 
light of experience. As a matter 
of fact, no one had a precise 
idea as to what was wanted. 
A balloon is a large object, 
and up till now nobody had 
attempted to manipulate one 
from a ship. The thing was 
an experiment, and the arrange- 
ments had to be planned by 
imagination. It says some- 
thing for the confidence of the 
section that they were pre- 
pared to sail without making 
a single trial. It says a great 
deal more for the man of 
sympathy that he was pre- 
pared to let them; for had 
the Manica proved a failure, 
the wrath of Their Lordships 
at the Admiralty would have 
descended on his single head. 

In spite of the urgency it 
was impossible to sail that 
night, and the men were with- 
drawn into billets and a guard 
mounted over the ship. Sentry- 
go had formed no part of the 
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curriculum, so men of deter- 
mined aspect were chosen at 
random, and placed in position 
with verbal instructions for 
the prevention of espionage. 
Though ignorant of detail, these 
men had a fine grasp of prin- 
ciple. The C.O. passed one 
later. He stood rigidly, feet 
together, and rifle, with fixed 
bayonet, at the slope. In his 
mouth was a pipe, and as the 
officer approached, his free hand 
hovered between this and his 
cap. He realised that a salute 
was desirable, but was un- 
certain as to the form it should 
take when carrying a rifle. 
Moreover, the pipe was an 
embarrassment. Should one’s 
free hand be used to salute or 
to remove the pipe ? or should 
it co-operate with the other 
in the ceremony of presenting 
(or was it porting) arms? The 
solution was simple and effec- 
tive. The pipe remained in 
his mouth, and with his free 
hand he lifted his cap: a 
gesture of great politeness, more 
impressive than the “slap- 
bang ” of any guardsman. The 
C.O. was delighted: with such 
to help him he had little doubt 
that they would get the balloon 
into the air and keep it there. 

The following day saw every- 
thing finished, and Manica was 
warped out into the stream to 
await the midnight tide. The 
Ship’s officers were full of ques- 
tions: ignorant of what was 
afoot, bewildered by the re- 
moval of their foremast, and 
knowing only that they were 
bound for the Dardanelles. 

The captain was inclined to 
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resent the mutilation of his 
ship, and complained that he 
had been engaged to carry 
cargo and not to navigate a 
floating mine (this had refer- 
ence to the hydrogen cylinders). 
However, an appointment to 
the Royal Naval Reserve par- 
tially mollified him, and by 
the time the ship was running 
down the Irish Channel, he 
was regarding the affair with 
a lugubrious tolerance. As for 
the other officers, they were no 
sooner enlightened than they 
became fired with the same 
enthusiasm as the Kite-Balloon 
Section itself. 

Of the voyage to Gibraltar 
there is but little to record, 
except that the men suffered 
considerably from sea-sickness. 
Many of them had never been 
in a ship before, and their dis- 
comforts were not lessened by 
the fact that nearly all the 
meat supplied turned out to 
be rotten. As many as could 
be spared were allowed on shore 
at the Rock, and the C.O. went 
to make his presence known to 
the Admiral. His reception 
was mixed, and, for a military 
man, not altogether reassuring. 
There was a bluntness about 
the Admiral’s first question ; 
he said— 

“What the devil are you?” 

The C.O. realised he was 
nothing that an Admiral would 
ever be likely to have heard of 
before, and replied modestly 
that he was a special unit 
proceeding to the Dardanelles. 
The Admiral’sfeye hardened. 

“IT want to know,” he de- 
manded, ‘‘ what you mean by 
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waving that infernal thing un- 
der my window ? ” 

His finger was pointing at the 
Manica’s stern. The military 
officer made a great effort to 
remember. <A glance at the 
other ships convinced him that 
Manica’s flag was in the right 
place. But it appeared to be 
the flag that was causing offence. 
The Admiral rose and led him 
to the window. 

“That blue atrocity,” he 
said; ‘‘ take it away, sir; take 
it away and burn it. Don’t 
you read my orders ? ” 

“Tm sorry,” replied the C.O., 
“T’ve never seen your orders.” 

The Admiral swallowed once 
or twice, and studied the 
offender more closely. During 
that time his expression gradu- 
ally changed. He remembered, 
perhaps, that he was dealing 
with an ignorant soldier, who 
by some freak of fate had 
acquired command of the 
strange craft which was causing 
him annoyance. And so, with a 
few fulminations, he explained. 
The C.O. was not absolutely 
clear at the end, but he gathered 
that in carrying a blue ensign 
the Manica had committed a 
great enormity. The blue en- 
sign was obsolete, it exposed 
one to unimaginable risks, it 
annoyed those responsible for 
one’s protection, and benefited 
noone. The Admiral had very 
properly drawn attention to it 
in a recent order, and any ship 
entering the bay with one would 
be instantly—well, at any rate, 
its use was entirely forbidden. 

The C.0. said he was very 
Sorry, but it was on his—er— 
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mast when he started, and he 
had left it there ; and presently 
the Admiral, somewhat molli- 
fied, announced that, provided 
a white or red ensign were sub- 
stituted for it, nothing punitive 
would be done. j 

Thereafter he became in- 
terested, and when the C.O. 
told him that he was about 
to lay out his balloon and 
inflate it with air to see that 
all was well, he said that he 
would inspect it, and in due 
course arrived with his personal 
staff, much gratified at being 
received by a guard with fixed 
bayonets. 

Standing before them he 
lifted his nose, turning it cau- 
tiously from side to side. 

“What's that smell?” he 
demanded. 

The C.O. enlightened him. 

“That’s our meat, sir; I 
Should be glad of a fresh 
supply.” 

With considerable briskness 
the Admiral said “‘ Approved.” 
And later on in the day, half 
a ton of meat was removed and 
carefully buried. 

On the fore-deck the balloon 
was laid out and quickly filling 
with air. Gas was too precious 
to use till the last moment, 
and the C.O. reckoned to make 
his one and only trial just before 
alriving at Mudros. But even 
a “dumb” balloon was suffi- 
ciently striking to interest the 
Admiral, and he _ inspected 
everything down to the smallest 
detail, promising any help that 
lay in his'power. Encouraged 
by his attitude, the C.O. asked 
whether he¥.would subscribe 
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a gun for the defence of the 
balloon if attacked by aero- 
planes. Unhappily, a gun was 
the one thing the Admiral had 
not got—at least, not one that 
he could spare. All he could 
say was that if the C.O. could 
find a gun, he could have it. 

In this matter fate was kind. 
The Manica lay close to the 
battleship Cesar, from which 
there presently issued an invi- 
tation to the Kite-Balloon Sec- 
tion to dine. The Ccwsar’s fare 
was good, and the evening 
ended in confidential mood. 
The C.O. sought his bunk at 
one in the morning, pleased, 
but fatigued by a long con- 
versation with the battleship’s 
gunnery Officer. 

Very early he was awakened 
by one with a message. 

“Sir, the gun’s come.” 

“Gun ? ” said the C.0., who 
was feeling a little dazed; 
“what gun?” 

“Gun from the Cesar, sir ; 
and Lieutenant G——’s com- 
pliments, and might he have 
the camera you spoke about ? ”’ 

Then the C.O. remembered, 
and blessed the good - fortune 
which had led him to boast of 
the marvels of a certain camera, 
and to say that he would swap 
this, and fifty more such if he 
had them, for one gun capable 
of firing at aeroplanes. He 
scrambled out of bed, and 
summoning a storeman, had 
the camera dredged up from 
the hold, and sent it to Lieu- 
tenant G—— with many ex- 
pressions of friendship, while 
on the Manica’s forecastle head 
the gun was swung into place. 
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Ammunition and a suitable 
mounting he reckoned on get- 
ting at Malta (and duly did), 
and having secured a fresh 
supply of meat, requested the 
Admiral’s permission to sail, 
which was courteously accorded. 
It was only as the Rock van- 
ished in the westward distance 
that he noticed that, by an 
oversight, the Blue Ensign was 
still flying. He removed it as 
a mark of respect and gratitude, 
and substituted a White En- 
sign in its place. 

After coaling at Malta the 
Manica headed for the AXgean, 
and to the southward of Cape 
Matapan, entered a region which 
seemed more suitable than any 
other for carrying out the flying 
trials with the balloon. Fav- 
oured with a mild following 
wind and an empty sea, the 
C.O. gave the order to inflate 
with gas. 

The main difficulty that was 
anticipated lay in the behaviour 
of the balloon when close down 
to the ship. Once away and 
riding to its cable there would 
be little difference between 
working on land or at sea; but 
while on shore there is plenty 
of space for the actual landing, 
at sea this has to be accom- 
plished on a deck space of some 
90 by 30 feet; and as the 
balloon is over 80 feet long 
there is not much space for 
contingencies. Moreover, at low 
altitudes the air is very dis- 
turbed, behaving, in fact, like 
surf on the shore, so that the 
manceuvres of the last hundred 
feet may be compared to beach- 
ing a boat through the breakers ; 
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dives, plunges, and very violent 
swings having all to be reckoned 
with. 

It was therefore with some 
anxiety that the Manica’s crew 
began their first trial. Every 
available man stood round the 
balloon, and when full of gas 
it was allowed to rise by the 
nose till it reached its normal 
flying angle, and held fast by 
the guys while the basket was 
toggled on. The ship was kept 
stern on to the wind, steaming 
about five knots. 

The first part of the experi- 
ment was entirely successful. 
The C.O. and another officer 
entered the basket, and when 
sure that every one was ready, 
gave the order to let go and 
veer quickly. The lift of the 
gas carried the balloon clear 
before any unpleasant things 
could happen, and two minutes 
later the ship had become a 
beetle, crawling on a limitless 
blue plate, and the observers 
were looking down a long shin- 
ing curve of steel cable, while 
the wind of the Mgean blew 
softly in their faces. 

Up the telephone wire came 
a thin voice inquiring how they 
did. The C.O. replied that 
they did very well, and being 
Satisfied that all was in order, 
proposed that they should forth- 
with attempt the more ticklish 
business of return. 

From the winch below issued 
a tiny plume of smoke, and a 
gentle lurch told them that 
they were already being wound 
in. Overhead, the balloon 
dipped its nose condescendingly, 
and the sails on its flanks began 
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to flap in the ascending stream 
of air. Beneath its belly gaped 
a funnel, swallowing the breeze 
to compensate for the contract- 
ing gas, while from the tail- 
bridle the steadying parachutes 
stood out in a stiff unyielding 
line, like a row of overturned 
umbrellas. 

These last caused trouble, 
for they resisted all efforts to 
haul them in, and, the tele- 
phone failing at the critical 
moment (as telephones do), the 
order to stop miscarried. A 
moment later the lowest of 
the parachutes struck the water, 
filled, and began to tow the 
balloon towards the stern of 
the ship. It reared upright, 
and the basket was thrown 
against its belly, while the men 
jumped in vain for the hand- 
ling guys as they swept the 
deck. The C.O. recovered from 
the swoop, to find himself 
looking straight down the 
funnel, and it seemed but a 
matter of seconds before the 
balloon would be either ripped 
to pieces against the bridge, or 
set on fire by the smoke-stack. 
Fortunately the first officer of 
the Manica was a man of 
action, and had already banged 
the telegraph over to full astern. 
Just in time the propeller sent 
a whirl of white water for- 
ward, which carried the para- 
chute with it, and released the 
pull. The balloon surged up- 
ward, and the landing party 
secured the guys. Once held, 
it was brought panting to the 
deck with little further trouble. 

Five minutes later it was up 
again with a different arrange- 
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ment of trip line on the para- 
chutes. This time it was a 
complete success, and before 
dusk every necessary trial had 
been completed. Manica ar- 
rived in Mudros harbour with 
her balloon ready for imme- 
diate service. 

As the ship threaded her 
way through the extraordinary 
collection of vessels that repre- 
sented the Allied fleets, a signal 
was received for the officer 
commanding to report on board 
the Queen Elizabeth at once. 
Admiral de Robeck knew ex- 
actly what he wanted, and 
after putting a number of 
penetrating questions, ex- 
plained the situation. The Gal- 
lipoli Peninsular was high and 
broken. From sea-level very 
little of it could be seen; and 
while the Turks could fire 
comfortably at the Fleet, the 
Fleet found it very difficult to 
fire back at the Turks, for the 
reason that it could not see 
them. He welcomed the bal- 
loon as a possible way out of 
the difficulty, and required only 
one brief trial to convince him 
that it was a working proposi- 
tion, and to devise the most 
convenient means of communi- 
cation. 

This trial was carried out at 
once in conjunction with the 
cruiser Bacchante. Everything 
worked perfectly, and it was 
found that if Manica kept 
close to the firing ship on the 
opposite side to the target, the 
signals from the balloon could 
be very quickly repeated by 
semaphore. 

Admiral de Robeck then pro- 
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ceeded to a test under war 
conditions, after which, if suc- 
cessful, he proposed to keep 
the balloon till the actual land- 
ing of troops took place. 
Manica and Bacchante were 
ordered to leave Mudros at 
night, and to creep up to the 
Peninsular just before dawn, 
and engage any suitable target 
that might be found. The chief 
interest of this trial lay in its 
unexpectedness. The enemy 
were not aware of the presence 
of a balloon-ship, and had 
taken no special precautions 
against being overlooked. The 
consequence was that when 
Manica put up her balloon, 
the first sight which greeted 
the observers was a sleeping 
camp, neatly arranged in a 
dip in the ground, out of sight 
of Bacchante but within easy 
range of her guns. Through 
their excellent field-glasses they 
could see an occasional dot 
moving about, but for the most 
part the camp was not yet 
astir. If there were sentries, 
they doubtless regarded the 
distant balloon hanging in the 
sky as a harmless form of 
amusement for the jaded 
British, and saw no connection 
between it and the long guns 
of the Bacchante which were 
nuzzling round toward them. 
But the boom of the cruiser’s 
forward turret opened their 
eyes, and a rude awakening 
followed when the top of a 
hillock some hundred yards 
beyond the camp was hurled 
into the air. No reveille ever 
blown commanded so instant a 
response. Every tent burst 
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into life, and the ground was 
soon swarming with running 
specks. A second shot burst 
on the northernmost fringe of 
the camp, and a third right 
in the midst of the tents. 
Bacchante had the range to a 
nicety, and began to fire salvoes 
of 6-inch. 

A scene of indescribable con- 
fusion followed. Tents were 
rent to pieces and flung into 
the air, dust spouted in huge 
fans and columns, and brightly 
through the reek could be seen 
the flashes of the bursting 
shells. Like ants from an 
overturned nest, the little brown 
dots swarmed and scattered. 
Across the plain galloped a 
few terrified mules, and in an 
incredibly short time the wreck- 
age was complete. 

Of the once orderly camp 
nothing remained but torn earth 
and twisted canvas, and when 
the smoke cleared away, no 
movement was to be seen. 
The trial was simple but con- 
vincing. Manica signalled 
“Cease fire,’ and lumbered 
home behind her consort, meta- 
phorically wagging her tail. 

After this ensued a period of 
waiting. The Admiral was well 
Satisfied, and did not wish to 
risk the balloon in any minor 
enterprise. Manica was given 
permission to exercise off 
Mudros, and a naval officer 
was detailed to assist in train- 
ing the spotters—a man of 
active brain and temperament, 
whose services were invaluable. 
A signalman was lent from the 
Queen Elizabeth, and the Lascar 
members of Manica’s crew, 
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whose reliability was considered 
doubtful, were removed, and 
stout British seamen substi- 
tuted in their place. The C.O. 
was glad: the Lascars’ ideas 
on the subject of food were a 
nuisance. They fed on ling 
fish, and insisted on slaughter- 
ing live sheep. 

More and more ships kept 
arriving, till at last the con- 
centration was complete, and 
secret orders were issued that 
the landing was about to take 
place. Detailed instructions 
were circulated, and on the 
evening of the 23rd April an 
apparently endless line of war- 
Ships and transports stole out 
from Mudros, and in total 
darkness felt their way towards 
the Peninsular, to take up 
their allotted positions in readi- 
ness for the attack on the 
beaches at dawn. 

Manica’s post was on the 
right of the northern force, 
opposite what was afterwards 
known as Anzac Cove. With 
the first grey of the morning 
the balloon was in the air, 
and while waiting for the light, 
the observers had a glorious 
view of the island of Samothrace 
in the distance, its topmost 
pinnacles lit up by the unseen 
sun, glowing like some rose- 
tinted opal suspended in space. 

In the dusk below them the 
ships lay in a long crescent, 
mere smudges in the dimness ; 
and already a great force of 
troops was pouring from their 
sides into picket and pulling 
boats, and making for the 


shore as fast as engine and oar 
could drive them. The silence 
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was uncanny, and it was not 
till they were close to the 
beach that the enemy realised 
their presence. Then a few 
single shots spat out, followed 
by a crackle of musketry. 
More and more troops streamed 
from the ships, and small craft 
hurled them on shore and re- 
turned for yet others. The 
patter of rifle-fire grew, and 
was joined by the drumming 
of maxims ; and presently from 
the southward came the boom 
of heavy guns, where the 29th 
Division was storming the de- 
fences of Sed-el-Bahr. 

The light came all too slowly, 
but at length, as the darkness 
dissolved, it was possible to 
make out what was happening. 
That the Australians had got 
ashore was obvious, but their 
actual positions were less easy 
to ascertain, for the ground was 
a mass of small nullahs and 
covered with scrub, and the 
movements of individuals diffi- 
cult to follow. However, an 
occasional glint of steel revealed 
that our troops were nearing 
the summit of the shoreward 
ridge. 

Perhaps the most arresting 
thing about this section of the 
battle was its apparent quiet- 
ness. Actually it was both 
fierce and bloody, but of the 
struggle and carnage among the 
scrub little could be seen; 
while the disembarkation on 
the beach might have been a 
peace-time mancuvre, but for 
the occasional figure that sud- 
denly crumpled up and sank 
down on the sand. By com- 
parison the scene to the south- 
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ward was an inferno, the differ- 
ence being due to the presence 
of big guns in that sector. 

At Anzac there was as yet 
hardly any gun-fire. The Turks 
had not had time to bring up 
their artillery, while for the 
covering ships to fire unless 
certain of their target was not 
to be thought of. In the 
present fluid state of the battle, 
it was easy to mistake friend 
for foe, and Manica’s observers 
let several tempting targets go 
by, judging it better to leave 
a Turkish company unmolested 
than to risk sending a salvo 
into our Own men. At a range 
of several miles mistakes are 
terribly easy to make, and it 
is to be hoped that their cau- 
tion was justified, for from this 
moment to the end of the cam- 
paign no British lives were lost 
through a misdirection from 
the balloon. 

While one observer watched 
for movements of troops, the 
other turned his attention far- 
ther afield. In the Narrows, 
which were plainly visible, great. 
activity was going on; small 
craft were plying backwards 
and forwards, and from the 
Asiatic shore strings of barges, 
obviously carrying reinforce- 
ments, were being towed to the 
hither side. Southward of 
Chanak a great column of 
water suddenly spouted, while 
off the mouth of the Straits 
prowled our own destroyers, 
with the bigger warships be- 
hind. 

But of all the objects im 
view, the most interesting was 
comparatively near at hand. 
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Opposite the balloon the narrow 
Peninsular might be likened to 
a wall; the observer in the 
basket to a man looking over 
it. Close under this wall, and 
apparently oblivious of her dan- 
gerous position, lay a large 
enemy battleship, snugly an- 
chored in the Bay of Kilia 
Liman. From where she lay 
she was within easy reach not 
only of the Triwmph (the ship 
detailed to work with Manica) 
but of the 12-inch guns of at 
least five other British capital 
ships, while a little farther off, 
but still within striking dis- 
tance, cruised the monster 
battleship Queen Elizabeth. 

It was a rare occasion for a 
spectacular blow, and the fact 
that it was not seized can 
hardly be laid to any one’s 
blame. The covering ships 
were occupied first and fore- 
most with protecting the land- 
ing, and in principle were bound 
to consider any other object, 
however important, as second- 
ary. Consequently the Manica’s 
signal was not acted on till too 
late, and the observers had the 
curious experience of watching 
the enemy warship slowly dis- 
engage herself and prepare to 
escape, well knowing that at 
any moment she could have 
been blown to pieces by the 
British Fleet. This is no idle 
claim, for a few days later the 
Queen Elizabeth fired across the 
Peninsular and sank a Turkish 
transport at the third shot, 
though the range was nearly 
twice as great. 

The enemy battleship was 
already under way when 
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Triumph at length opened fire, 
and after sending over a few 
shots in reply, she made her 
escape to the north, pursued 
by Triumph’s shells, one of 
which burst unpleasantly close 
to her stern. 

After the battleship’s de- 
parture, the observers were 
occupied in locating the enemy’s 
artillery. By this time the 
Turks had begun to bring up 
guns, and the flashes of these 
were clearly visible from the 
balloon. Once detected, the 
light field guns had little chance 
against the terrific naval ord- 
nance, and if a ship could be got 
on to them they were seldom 
able to continue in action. 

As long as the light held, the 
balloon was kept busy, and by 
the end of the first day it had 
become pretty clear to the 
Turks that to use their artillery 


‘from any place where it could 


be seen was to invite a swift 
and crushing retort. In later 
days this became more and 
more apparent, the guns usually 
ceasing fire whenever the bal- 
loon ascended. Our own troops 
on shore, coming to recognise 
this, used to ask for the balloon 
to go up so as to give them a 
chance to get their washing 
done in peace. 

The Vice-Admiral had seen 
enough to convince him of the 
Manica’s value. Indeed, from 
this moment until the end of 
the war, he never ceased to 
urge the employment of kite- 
balloons on every occasion pos- 
sible, and it was largely due 
to his personal influence that 
they came to be carried by 
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the actual ships of the Grand 
Fleet. The consequence was 
that for several weeks after 
the landing, the Manica’s ex- 
istence was a kind of observer’s 
heaven, for hardly an important 
firing operation was undertaken 
without her help. The Queen 
Elizabeth made especial use of 
her, and she was generally to 
be seen lumbering behind the 
huge warship like a faithful 
dog. 

The accuracy of the great 
battleship’s shooting was un- 
canny. Nine times out of ten 
it sufficed to give the error of 
the first two shots for the third 
one to find the target, though 
the latter was scarcely ever 
visible from the ship. What the 
Turks thought of her fearful 
projectiles can hardly be im- 
agined. The 15-inch shells each 


weighed as much as a lorry, 
and even at ten miles’ distance 
seemed to burst with the force 
of a volcano, causing two great 
horns of flame to spout hun- 
dreds of feet into the air, and 
reducing everything around to 


cosmic dust. The enemy evi- 
dently laid their troubles at 
the door of the balloon, for 
day after day their one service- 
able aeroplane came over to 
attack it, while if Manica came 
within range of their guns 
(which, to be truthful, she very 
seldom did) they belched away 
their slender stock of ammuni- 
tion at her without regard to 
any other target. 

Only once was she in serious 
danger. This was when work- 
ing with the Prince George at 
the mouth of the Straits. 
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Manica lay within range of 
the Asiatic shore, and was 
anchored, for greater steadiness, 
as the current was considerable. 
During a lull in the firing the 
observers noticed two howitzers 
being dragged into position 
opposite the ship, but being 
occupied with the affairs of 
the Prince George, were unable 
to protest. The situation was 
not entirely to their liking, 
for, apart from the balloon 
itself, the ship was full of high- 
pressure hydrogen tubes, and 
if hit, would probably go off 
like a gigantic bomb. They 
viewed the preparations on 
shore with a doubtful eye. 

The next item was provided 
by the usual aeroplane, which 
seized the occasion to pay its 
daily visit, and deposited five 
bombs, which straddled the 
balloon, but fortunately did 
no damage. Manica replied 
with the Cesar’s gun, and 
missed by several thousand 
yards. Shortly afterwards the 
first howitzer opened fire, and 
the shell passed over the ship, 
to be followed by a second one 
which fell short, establishing 
a ‘“‘ bracket,” which, as most 
people know, is all that a gunner 
desires. 

Under these circumstances 
a message from Prince George 
that she had finished her prac- 
tice was more than welcome, 
and Manica prepared to weigh 
anchor, only to find that one 
of the flukes was caught in a 
submarine cable, which was 
dragged to the surface but 
obstinately refused to part. 
The howitzers lobbed their 
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shells closer, while the ship, her 
engines full astern, tugged at 
the wire cable like a dog at a 
lead. Evidently it was but a 
question of moments till some- 
thing happened. The anchor 
stood out taut from the bows, 
and the cable, tense as a bow- 
string, strained against it. 

The only way of escape 
seemed to be for some one to 
climb out along the anchor 
chain and cut the hawser, but 
this would have involved fairly 
certain destruction, for when 
the cable parted, the 10-ton 
anchor would crash back against 
the bows of the ship and mangle 
its rider. Still, it would have 
had to be tried but for the 
resourcefulness of the spotting 
officer. The latter seized a 
rifle, and, spreading himself 
out on the forecastle head, de- 
liberately shot the cable away 
in seven successive rounds. As 
the last strand parted, the 
anchor smashed back against 
the ship with a reverberating 
clang, and Manica was free. 
Released from her dangerous 
position, she lost no time in 
backing away, and gained the 
open water, pursued by the 
Shells of the disappointed 
howitzers. 

Of the many operations in 
which the ship. subsequently 
took part it is hard to say 
which was the more interesting. 
There were several expeditions 
—generally with the Lord Nel- 
son—to the Gulf of Xeros, for 
the purpose of bombarding the 
docks at Gallipoli across the 
isthmus. An ominous quiet 
hung over this region, and in 
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the grey of dawn the experience 
was always rather ghostly, for 
there was seldom any reply. 
More satisfactory was the de- 
struction of Maidos, for this 
was known to contain troops. 
It burnt bravely for three whole 
days. Certain smaller villages 
and hamlets suspected of har- 
bouring the enemy were also 
obliterated. One hopes the 
suspicion was well-founded, for 
a single well-placed shell would 
do most of the business, and 
there cannot have been many 
Survivors. 

Manica worked with many 
ships, from the Queen Elizabeth 
to the little cruiser Talbot. This 
last was her especial friend. 
Her captain was particularly 
keen on the balloon observa- 
tion, and took great pains to 
bring the arrangements to per- 
fection, with the result that 
the fire of his 6-inch guns was 
amazing in its swiftness and 
effect. Talbot’s gunnery officer 
also had a genius for the game, 
and would bunch his salvoes 
on a difficult target as though 
fired point-blank from a single 
gun. His shooting far sur- 
passed that of many larger 
and more modern ships. 

Undoubtedly the most satisfy- 
ing results were obtained when 
working with the Queen Eliza- 
beth. She was crammed with 
experts, and equipped with 
every device for fire control, 
and translated the spotters’ 
corrections with such quickness 
and accuracy that the effect 
was almost as though the guns 
were sighted from the balloon 
itself. One is led to wonder 
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what would have happened in 
a stand-up fight with a fort. 

The argument ships v. forts 
is an old one, and has almost 
always been decided in favour 
of the forts ; but this is simply 
and solely because the fort can 
conceal its guns, while the ship 
is in full view. It is doubtful 
whether a balloon could wholly 
neutralise this disadvantage, for 
even if the guns could be accu- 
rately located, it would not be 
easy to get at them, since well- 
planned earthworks are a better 
defence than any armour. But 
at least the contest would be 
more equal. Manica was pres- 
ent at several long-range shell- 
ings of forts, but at no pitched 
battle, so that it is impossible 
to quote actual experience. 

On the other hand, she was 
able to gather a good deal of 
information as to the effect 
of ships’ guns against mobile 
artillery, and this, under fav- 
ourable conditions, could be 
appalling. 

A ship may be compared to 
several brigades of the heaviest 
artillery, perfectly controlled 
and more mobile than cavalry, 
and if the enemy is within sight 
and reach the odds are over- 
whelming. This was very clear- 
ly demonstrated during a big 
attack in the Helles sector on 
28th April. The Turks were 
badly hustled, and despite the 
presence of Queen Elizabeth 
with Manica in attendance on 
their right flank, brought up 
some batteries of field guns, 
and disposing them in a cres- 
cent, began to shell our troops 
furiously. 
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From sea-level nothing could 
be seen save the line of cliffs 
above the beach, but from the 
balloon the whole disposition 
of the guns was plainly visible. 
The Queen Elizabeth’s secondary 
armament was brought to bear, 
but the guns were cleverly 
placed, and though one or two of 
them were put out of action, the 
batteries as a whole continued 
to fire. The hour was critical, 
and the observers suggested 
that the main armament should 
be used. Nothing loth, Queen 
Elizabeth brought her turrets 
to bear, and what her 6-inch 
guns were doing bit by bit, the 
15-inch monsters finished in 
half a dozen rounds. She simply 
blew the Turkish artillery off 
the face of the map, and in 
five minutes not a gun was 
firing. That it was done by 
direct hits is highly improb- 
able. One of these enormous 
shells had but to pitch within 
fifty yards of its target and 
nothing was left ; a more hope- 
lessly one-sided contest it is 
difficult to conceive. 

The balloon made a laconic 
signal: ‘O.K. Cease fire,” 
and waited to see if any one 
would resume. But the busi- 
ness was complete, and during 
the remainder of the action 
not another shot came from 
those batteries. The troops 
on shore, in their own version 
of the affair, added a last 
signal from the balloon (not 
officially confirmed) :— 

“Give them one more 
salvo; there’s a man crawl- 
ing away.” 

For the first part of the 
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operations the Fleet had 
matters more or less its own 
way. It lay off the Peninsular 
and blazed at targets when 
and where it could find them. 
But later on the inevitable 
happened, and the Central 
Powers, disturbed at the 
gradual progress of the Allies, 
sent a couple of submarines 
to run the gauntlet of the 
Mediterranean and _ attack. 
Rumour preceded them, and 
significant reports began to 
circulate. One day the Queen 
Elizabeth swiftly and silently 
vanished. Every one knew 
what that meant. The sub- 
marines had arrived, and the 
most valuable ship in the British 
Navy could no longer be risked. 
The day after her departure a 
“submarine with four peri- 
scopes’? was reported off Gaba 
Tepe, and violently engaged 
with gun-fire. On this occa- 
sion the shooting was not of 
the best, and the submarine 
continued to cruise placidly 
towards the Fleet with the 
wind behind it. It was a dead 
horse. 

But a few mornings later the 
real article appeared, and after 
firing a torpedo, which passed 
under Manica’s midship section 
but failed to hit, sank the 
Triumph, who was lying near 
at hand with her nets out. 
These nets proved to be a 
death-trap, for a number of 
the crew were caught in them 
as the ship turned turtle, and 
dragged down with her as she 
went under. 

The presence of submarines 

altered the whole position for 
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the Fleet. The ships were 
compelled to remain in Imbros 
harbour, only issuing out for 
specified tasks and returning 
when their firing was com- 
pleted. Manica’s work passed 
from experiment to routine, 
and, technically, the inter- 
est shifted to England, where, as 
a result of the reports on her 
trials, other developments with 
sea-balloons were already tak- 
ing place. About this time a 
second balloon-ship, the Hector, 
arrived at Imbros, while the 
Manica’s C.O. was recalled to 
put his experience into practice 
at the Admiralty. The venture 
had been a success in so far 
that it had supplied a want 
that was badly needed. With- 
out the mobility of the aero- 
plane or airship, the balloon 
yet had the vast advantage 
of continuous and reliable com- 
munication, and had it been 
present in Gallipoli in greater 
numbers or in anything like 
the stage of efficiency it at- 
tained by the end of the war, 
its uses might have been ex- 
tended a hundredfold. With a 
sufficiency of balloons the Turk- 
ish gun-fire could have been 
kept almost entirely under, 
while instead of avoiding sub- 
marines, the balloon ships could 
have been used to hunt them. 
Perhaps the chief disadvantage 
was the long range at which it 
was usually necessary to work, 
owing to the impossibility of 
replacement if the ship or 
balloon were damaged. But 
. this was less serious than might 
have been supposed, for in 
the clear sunshine of those 
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parts observation was good 
even at very long distances. 
A rather curious instance oc- 
curred in connection with this, 
and may be fittingly used to 
close this account. 

On one occasion the Lord 
Nelson was firing across the 
Peninsular at the main fort 
of Chanak, and the observer 
clearly saw a shell hit the main 
wall of the fort but fail to 
explode. After the practice he 
went to make the usual report 
on board, and came in for a 
certain amount of good-hum- 
oured chaff. 

“We know,” said the Lord 
Nelson’s officers, “that you 
can see a good deal, but you 
surely don’t tell us you can 
spot a dud shell at 18,000 
yards!” That was exactly 
what the observer did tell 


them, but having no confirma- 
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tion, he was unable to prove 
it. 

Proof came four years later. 
The observer met a member of 
the Dardanelles Commission, 
who described to him his visit 
to the fort at Chanak. There 
the Turks had shown him a 
12-inch shell beautifully 
polished and mounted in one 
of the main passages. They 
mentioned that it represented 
the biggest let-off they had 
ever had. At this point a 
flash of memory smote the 
observer, and he asked whence 
the shell had come. The mem- 
ber of the Commission told 
him. 

“They said it had been sent 
over by the Lord Nelson, ob- 
served by your balloon. It 
passed between the main maga- 
zines of the fort, but failed to 
explode ! ”’ 














My life has been passed on 
various restful South Pacific 
atolls, with tranquil intervals 
of sojourn up divers west coast 
creeks, at Alaid in the Aleutians, 
on the banks of a placid back- 
water just beyond the 184th 
bend of the Fly River, and in 
sundry other places of the kind. 
After an absence of twenty-five 
years, I stepped off the old 
Byculla’s gangway at Tilbury, 
and set foot once more upon 
my native soil. 

I was seated in the train 
bound for Fenchurch Street, 
gazing with dismay at Poplar’s 
astounding array of dirty roofs 
and smoking chimney - pots, 
when something—possibly my 
sense of smell—made me think 
of Akassa Roads, with a gang 
of Krooboys loading kernels 
under a hot sun. I turned, and 
although it is hard to believe 
it, there was a Krooboy actu- 
ally sitting there beside me, 
calmly smoking a pipe, and 
grinning as though the carriage 
belonged to him. I ejected the 
fellow, of course. I know of 
no country where natives are 
tolerated in compartments re- 
served for white men. But the 
extraordinary thing is that, 
within ten minutes, I was dum- 
foundered to find myself in 
cells! What is more, it actu- 
ally cost me £12 to get myself 
out again—£10 of a fine and 
£2 to the railway company, 
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this latter sum being the alleged 
cost of repairs to the carriage 
door, which had unfortunately 
become torn from its hinges. 
The poor creature who called 
himself a magistrate had the 
audacity to tell me this neces- 
sary and disciplinary action of 
mine was “a most brutal and 
unprovoked assault.” This, 
mind you, after I had explained 
my great restraint in waiting 
until the train stopped at a 
station, instead of immediately 
throwing the boy out on to the 
line. 

Many things were done to 
me during the next few days ; 
but I will pass them by in 
silence, because I do not wish, 
even now, to defame my native 
land. I must say, however, 
that the things I suffered at 
the hands of my own country- 
men in the space of one week 
far and away surpassed any 
experiences I have ever under- 
gone during a long life spent 
in the company of sailors, seal 
poachers, head-hunting savages 
and cannibals, and suchlike 
simple and easily understood 
folk. I had a very bad time 
of it. My life here was fast 


becoming unbearable, and I 
had, indeed, made up my mind 
to depart from this uncomfort- 
able land and return to a cer- 
tain brown and far-off people 
whom I understand and who 
understand me, when the gods 
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(I suppose) took pity on me. 
At any rate, in my hour of 
need, they sent me my niece 
Ann. 

She materialised at the mo- 
ment chosen by the proprietor 
of my hotel to telephone for 
the police. The man, for some 
absurd reason, objected to my 
keeping a pair of extremely 
valuable bird-eating spiders in 
my bedroom, and because I 
refused to take any notice of 
his ridiculous objections, he 
proposed to have my spiders 
and myself removed from the 
hotel by force. But when Ann 
arrived she very soon settled 
this business. I explained to 
my niece that the requirements 
of my spiders with respect to 
temperature and food were very 
exacting, and that so far I 
had found no one competent 
or even willing to attend to 
their wants. “Are they pets, 
Uncle George?” said Ann. 
“I mean, are you fond of 
them?” And when I told her 
I regarded the spiders merely 
as rare and interesting speci- 
mens, “Then the Zoo is the 
obvious place for them,” said 
she. ‘We'll get a taxi now 
and take them there.” 

It seems to me that it is by 
no means a simple feat to find 
suitable homes, on the spur of 
the moment, for a pair of car- 
nivorous spiders and a fish out 
of water like me; but the 
people at the Zoo were delighted 
to receive the spiders, and 
Ann’s husband, John, seemed 
very glad to see me. I soon 
found out, however, that a job 
like that is nothing to my 
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niece Ann. My niece is only 
about one-third of my weight 
and one-third of my age, and 
I could easily break her in half 
with my two hands. She has 
had, I should judge, less than 
one hundredth part of my 
experience of men and things, 
and yet I note that she serenely 
meanders, cool, calm, and tri- 
umphant, along the perilous and 
mazy paths of this life—paths 
which make me sweat blood to 
navigate and which even then 
lead me nowhere—except into 
trouble. I think this is very 
wonderful. And when I reflect 
that my gifted niece is not quite 
five feet high, it seems more 
wonderful than ever. Now, if 
the gods enwrap me in their 
snares, I merely grin and hie 
me—not in an argosy to Apollo’s 
temple at Delphi, but per taxi 
to Ann’s house in Gower Street. 
My Oracle very soon sets things 
right. 

When I lay my troubles 
before Ann she laughs at me 
—so delightful an effect that 
I am glad any trouble of mine 
has the power to produce it. 
I make the most of my troubles, 
therefore. I enlarge enormously 
the magnitude of my dilemmas; 
and the sight of the lights 
which dance in Ann’s eyes, as 
she considers my dilemmas and 
me, well rewards all my exag- 
gerations. 

“Uncle George,” said Ann 
one day after she had suc- 
ceeded in extricating me from 
@ more awkward embroilment 
than usual—‘ Uncle George, I 
don’t believe London is really 
very good for you. Youre 
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not used to towns, you see, 
and I’m beginning to think a 
life in the country would be 
much more suitable for you.” 

“My child!” I cried (for I 
was frightened), “for pity’s 
sake, don’t tell me you mean 
to throw over your poor old 
uncle now! If you desert me 
—if you send me away, all 
alone, into the back-country— 
I’m certain to meet my death 
at the hands of the natives. 
You know I am. I beg you 
not to do it.” 

“Of course I won’t,” said 
Ann. “ Until you can walk 


by yourself along these ways 
which you find so strange and 
difficult, I shall certainly hold 
your hand and lead you.” 

“Tf you'll do that,” I said, 
“Tll promise to do my best 
to be a good boy and not give 


you too much trouble. I sit 
at your feet, eager—piteously 
eager, in fact—to bear ex- 
pounded the proper conduct of 
life as it must be lived in 
England. Il do everything 
you tell me—but I simply 
can’t wear a starched collar. 
For goodness sake, leave me 
my soft shirt, and I'll promise 
to sacrifice everything else to 
the gods of this land.” 

“Very well, then,” said Ann, 
“Tll take you in hand and 
teach you how to _ behave. 
First of all you must shave off 
that beard, you know. Will 
you? ” 

“T will,” said I, in the tones 
of a man who is marrying an 
ugly girl solely for her money. 


For I am attached to my 
beard. 
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“Good child,” said Ann. 
“But you needn’t. I only 
said that to test you. Just 
have it trimmed to a nice 
point —like admirals. You 
must do that and let John 
take you to his tailor, and then 
we'll get out of Town as soon 
as wecan. Then I’m sure you'll 
find things much easier for 
you. And anyhow, you really 
ought to see the country now 
you have come home. To find 
out about England you’ve got 
to get right into the country 
and live amongst—and oh! 
that reminds me. I’ve been 
wanting to do it for years— 
and now we will! Of course. 
It’s the very thing! We'll 
hire a caravan! We'll go away 
right into the country, and it 
will be lovely, and then you 
really will see what England’s 
like, and you'll love it, and I 
know you can hire them quite 
cheaply now by the week or 
the month, and they’re all 
nicely fitted up inside with 
bunks and a stove and pots 
and pans and everything, and 
if the weather’s good it will 
be perfect, and we'll take a 
tent for you and John, and I 
can sleep in the van. There!” 
said Ann, drawing breath at 
last, “‘ won’t it be splendid ? ” 

* Rotten,” said John, emerg- 
ing from a magazine which 
appears to deal exclusively with 
motors. “A caravan’s a per- 
fectly putrid notion. I know 
exactly what it means. There’ll 
be nowhere to camp, because 
the farmers and people simply 
won’t hear of you going on 
their land. So it means the 
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side of the road, and cheeky 
village kids climbing in at the 
windows and watching you 
eat and shave and everything. 
Awful! And how about cook- 
ing? And washing up? And 
then there’s the horse. A 
horse is always a nuisance. 
Always wants feeding and clean- 
ing and looking after generally. 
Who'll manicure the horse ? 
You know nothing about horses, 
Ann. You know you don’t. 
And I know less—and I’m 
proud of it. Awful brutes. 
Always getting windgalls and 
Springalls and shying about 
and things like that. You’ve 
no control over a horse. They’re 
not like motors. Reins are a 
mere mockery ; and if a horse 
wants——”’ 

“Hold on, John,” I said. 
“TI think the caravan is a 
very good notion. If there is 
one thing I can do, it’s make 
things comfortable in camp. 
So don’t you worry about that. 
Tl run that end of things. 
And Ill cook. I’m a good 
cook. I pride myself on it. 
And I may not know much 
about England ; but you can’t 
tell me the side of the road is 
the only place we'll be able to 
camp in. That’s absurd. You 
leave that to me. I always 
did have a good eye for a 
camping site. I’m with you 
about horses, though. Horses 
are a mistake. Horses are too 
civilised, and a nuisance to 
themselves and every one else. 
It takes one man all his time 
to look after one horse. And 
if the fly get at ’em they die at 
once. But mules, now. Mules 
are different. I like mules, 
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and they understand me. Mules 
are no trouble at all. They are 
sensible creatures, and never 
need cleaning, or feeding either, 
because the great point about 
them is they can always live 
on the country. I vote we 
take a couple of mules.” 

“Tf you two have quite 
done, I will go on,” said Ann. 
“We will take neither horses 
nor mules. How ridiculous! 
We will take the car. You are 
always boasting about what 
the car can do, John, so I 
suppose it can pull a caravan ?” 

** Pull anything with 40 horse- 
power,’ said John. “ But, good 
golly, Ann! you can’t expect 
the poor old bus to go towing 
a confounded van about all 
over England.” 

“Why not?” 
Ann. 

** Well 
sheepishly, I thought. 
isn’t done, dash it!” 

“Then let’s doit. And it is, 
anyway, said Ann. “ I’veseen 
a catalogue, and they make lots 
of them now—little light two- 
wheeled ones—specially for tow- 
ing behind cars.”’ 

‘Do they, by gum?” said 
John, putting down his paper 
and getting interested. “I 
didn’t know that. A light 
two-wheeled trailer is a notion. 
If we fitted a special gadget 
on the dumb irons, with a 
buffer for the tow-bar, and 
fixed up a self-acting brake on » 
the van-wheels—I believe, Ann, 
it would be rather a lark. 
Where did you say you put 
that catalogue ? ” 

John, I have forgotten to 
mention, is interested in three 


demanded 


” said John, rather 
“* Er—it 
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things only—viz., motors, oil, 
and Ann. John’s idea of para- 
dise is to bury himself up to 
the neck in the reeking intes- 
tines of his enormous car, and, 
while performing operations 
upon the thing with spanners, 
to cover himself with grease, 
and to lecture, in technical 
language, upon the various 
symptoms of the case to a 
bored and totally uncompre- 
hending wife. Thus when John 
understood that the car was to 
take part in the expedition, he 
flamed into enthusiasm at once. 
For myself, I was sorry to lose 
the mules. I like and under- 
stand mules, while motors are 
a dark mystery to me. I con- 
sider motors are worse than 
horses. However, [ knewenough 
by then not to argue with Ann. 

“We'll hire a van for a 
“ And first 


month,” said she. 
of all, we'll go to Derbyshire, 
because it’s wild and moory 


and full of mountains. I’ve 
motored through there before, 
and it’s lovely.” 

I am accustomed to the 
organisation of expeditions, so 
I volunteered to organise this 
one. “It always pays,” said 
I, “to travel light, and to 
carry only those things which 
make one independent of the 
inhabitants. We'll take a 
blanket each, and I won’t need 
a tent during May in England, 
surely? I'll sleep under the 
van. We'll want three good 
knives, a fork or two and a 
Spoon, three mugs, a frying- 
pan, a Kaffir pot, an axe, a 
kettle, and a bucket. For grub 
we'll take a sack of flour, a 
Side of bacon, salt, sugar, tea, 
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baking powder or Eno’s, and 
a sack of potatoes and onions. 
A little rice or oatmeal is useful, 
but not necessary ; and I never 
travel without raisins. Moun- 
tains and moors, you say? 
That sounds like birds, so I'll 
take a gun as well as my rifle. 
There shouldn’t be any fly 
about, so we needn’t take 
nets. There’s nothing more, 
except soap and matches, of 
course. And don’t bring a 
change of clothes, because, I 
assure you, it’s much easier to 
wash a shirt than carry about 
a spare one. When shall we 
start?” 

These were the words of an 
old and tried campaigner ; but 
I regret to say they were 
greeted with scorn and derision. 

“You poor, dear, innocent 
creature,” said my niece, 
“we're not going off to the 
wilds of Borneo. Derbyshire 
is in the middle of England. 
A blanket each, indeed! I’m 
going to take four blankets, 
and sheets, and an eider-down. 
And whatever do you want 
all that flour for—and the 
Eno’s ? ” 

“To make bread with, of 
course,”’ I said. 

“Bread! You poor pathetic 
thing. Why, when we want 
bread, we'll buy it. And who- 
ever heard of a whole side of 
bacon. No, Uncle George. I 
think, if you don’t mind, J’Ul 
take charge of the commissariat 
department. You can cook.” 

“And I say, old chap, you 
can’t go shooting off rifles and 
things all over the place,” said 
John. ‘“‘ You'll kill some one ; 
and, anyway, all those moors 
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are preserved. You'd get run 
in. And if you take my tip, 
you'll certainly have a tent. 
You simply can’t sleep out-of- 
doors in England. I know. 
I’ve tried it. Somebody stole 
my boots, a goat ate most of 
my breeches, and a cow woke 
me up in the middle of the 
night and nearly scared me to 
death. She was licking my 
face. So—you believe me and 
have a tent, or you'll regret 
it. And as for not taking a 
change of togs and things, 
that’s all rot. Hang it all! 
let’s be comfortable. There’ll 
be room in the van for’ loads of 
odds, junk, and muckings. You 
let me look after that part of 
the show, old man. I do 
believe you’d even grudge me 
my pyjamas !”’ 

I mention this conversation 


to show that I can in no way 
be held responsible for the 
extraordinary outfit which drew 
up outside Ann’s door at 5 
o’clock one dark and rainy 


May morning. I had been 
waiting on the doorstep since 
4 AM., that being the hour 
appointed by John for the 
start, because, as he said, 
** Ann has never towed a trailer 
before; but she insists on 
driving, so we’d better get out 
of town before all the traffic 
starts.” 

John, I fear, is not a trained 
observer, otherwise he would 
have noted that his city’s 
traffic begins to flow past his 
own front door at some time 
prior to 4 a.m. At that hour 
a steady stream of carts and 
lorries sets in along the street 
to the southward, while an 
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intermittent drift of pedestrians 
trickles past from the north 
and west. The pedestrians, 
curiously enough, have all one 
very strongly marked character- 
istic. They are all, I noted, in 
a@ very great hurry; yet each 
man has from five to forty- 
five minutes to waste, and is 
eager and anxious to waste 
them. If you do not believe 
this, I suggest you try an 
experiment. Station yourself, 
at four in the morning, at any 
doorway in Gower Street, and 
deposit there a roll of blankets 
with a fry-pan and billy on 
top. Take a three-legged Kaffir 
pot and sit on it; and if you 
are wearing a beard and a wide 
Stetson hat, so much the better. 
You will then discover that 
every single person proceeding 
along the street will stop and 
gaze at you—with awe at first, 
then with wonder, and finally 
with derisive disapprobation. 
In ten minutes the crowd of 
your admirers will block the 
near pavement ; and in twenty 
minutes it will extend half-way 
across the road. And if a long, 
low, powerful-looking chassis, 
with a disreputable old Ford 
body strapped on to it then 
appears, towing behind it a 
little house on wheels, then 
you may rely upon it that 
Gower Street will fill with 
people from side to side— 
and from end to end, too, 
probably,—although I am not 
certain about this latter point, 
because a policeman arrived 
just then and made _ himself 
officious. 

“Good Gad, uncle,” cried 
John, “in trouble again? 
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What have you been up to this 
time? Is that your gear? 
What’s that rum-looking pot 
with the little legs? What do 
you think of this for a cross- 
country car? Has Ann got up 
yet?” 

“Replying to your queries 
in due order,’ I said, “the 
answer to the first is in the 
negative. I have been sitting 
here quietly for one hour— 
waiting. This is my usual 
camping outfit, and that is a 
Kaffir pot. As for the car, 
why have you taken off the 
mudguards and body? I think 
you have successfully ruined 
the looks of a once beautiful 
vehicle. And there are no 
signs of Ann at all, although I 
have shouted outside her door 
at least thrice.” 

“The lazy little wretch,” 
said John. “I turned out 
when you did, and rushed off 
to get this outfit from the 
garage, and she said she was 
getting up then. Here! Ill 
rouse her.” 

John fell over a heap of 
hampers, bags, and bundles, 
which he had piled up in the 
hall the night before, and then 
ran upstairs, with shoutings. 
I looked at that heap of bag- 
gage, and experienced, not for 
the first time, certain misgiv- 
ings. It was a very big heap, 
and when I looked at the cara- 
van it seemed a very small 
caravan. It was about 10 feet 
long and six feet wide, with a 
door at the back and little 
windows at each side. I opened 
the door of the thing and ex- 
plored. The place was a miracle. 
Along each side were plush- 
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covered settles which were sup- 
posed to pull out and turn into 
beds. A carpet! Curtains! 
Electric light! As I live by 
bread, the thing was lighted 
by electricity. There was an 
oil-stove in a recess, and also 
an ice-chest. And cupboards, 
fitted amazingly with trouser- 
clips! Trouser-clips clutching 
glasses, cups, pots, and jugs 
—a complete set, in fact, of 
crockery and cooking utensils, 
but all of small doll’s-house 
size. I thanked the gods, 
therefore, that I had insisted 
on bringing my own camp 
gear, in spite of all opposition, 
and the fact that the following 
words appeared (twice) in the 
book of instructions supplied 
by the caravan people. “‘ Each 
van,” they wrote, “is replete 
with every possible convenience. 
A very full and complete outfit 
is supplied, and everything that 
the heart of a camper can desire 
will be found (securely clipped, 
so that they cannot rattle) 
inside the van’s many and 
commodious cupboards.” In 
spite of this confident asser- 
tion, the only really serviceable 
article I could discover in the 
whole affair was one canvas 
bucket, and my misgivings con- 
cerning the success of the ex- 
pedition were beginning to weigh 
heavily upon me—when John 
appeared. John handed in a 
spare tyre, two tins of petrol, 
one tin of lubricating oil (leak- 
ing), a Dutch cheese, a fur coat, 
and three cushions. John said, 
‘* You stow the things and I'll 
bring ‘em out to you. There’s 
a lot of stuff to come.” 
There was. 
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John’s second load consisted 
of two obese rolls of bedding, 
one cooked ham (naked), one 
rubber hot-water bottle, a dog 
basket, an umbrella, two pairs 
of shoes, and three camp-stools. 
John said, “‘Stow ’em so that 
they'll balance. She’s only on 
two wheels remember. Have 
you noticed the lights ? ”’ 

The chief components of the 
third load were one can of 
kerosene, two loaves, a burst 
bag of potatoes, one large box 
of assorted groceries, two dozen 
eggs in a paper bag, more 
cushions, one leather dressing- 
case, some loose potatoes, and 
a deck-chair. John said, 
“Woosh ! some armful. Look 
out for the eggs. Ann is get- 
ting. up now. She says we’ve 
been so long stowing things 
that we’d better have break- 
fast before we start. And she 
wants to know if there’s a 
mirror in the van, because, if 
not, I’m to get one.” 

The fourth load—but no. 
You would not believe it. Suf- 
fice it to say there were eight 
loads, each more wonderful 
than the last, and that, when 
they were all in, the van was 
full and running over. John 
said, ‘“‘ That seems to be about 
the lot, except for Ann’s things 
and the dog and some odds and 
ends that are bound to turn up 
when we start. Let’s feed.” 

We got under way eventually 
at nine o’clock. It was raining 
hard, but Ann drove off at 
speed. At the end of Gower 
Street we became involved with 
a coster’s cart, a furniture van, 
and four busses. Ann stopped 
and reversed, and the caravan 
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slewed half left and jammed 
there, grunting. John said, 


** You can’t go astern. It puts 
the van brakes on automatic- 
ally.” A policeman said, “‘ Back 
up, back up. What are yer 
playin’ at?” Ann said, “I 
can’t back. What have you 
done to the car, John? The 
floor boards have fallen out 
now, and if I let go the wheel 
or take my feet off the pedals, 
T’ll fall through and run over 
myself.’’ The impatient traffic 
of all Euston and the Totten- 
ham Court Road piled up about 
us, chafing, and there were 
horn blowings and cursings. 
Also there were jeers. “‘Blime!” 
bawled a ’bus conductor, “’ere’s 
a blinking circus.” ‘“ Not it, 
it ain’t,”’ said the coster, fasten- 
ing a burning gaze on me. 
“It’s a blooming Zoo on wheels, 
that’s what it is. There’s lions 
in that little cage behind, I 
bet-cher. And what price the 
ugly old gorilla in the back 
seat. Will you look at ’is 
bleedin’ whiskers ! ” 

The policeman now became 
annoyed with us, but not for 
long, because my niece Ann 
has a way with her which 
policemen apparently cannot 
resist. So in a little while the 
arm of the law waved and 
cleared a way for us, and we 
left that place amid cheerings. 

We proceeded at speed—at 
great speed, in spite of the 
trailer and its load. Ann’s car 
is very powerful, and though 
Ann is so small that she has 


.to peer through the lower half 


of the steering-wheel to see 
what is before her, yet she 
drives habitually as if she were 
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a she-angel fleeing from the 
improper advances of the devil. 
That is how she drives. Now, 
I can put up with speed—qua 
speed—for an indefinite period, 
and I can sit still (though push- 
ing with my feet) for several 
hours while death and calamity 
flash by, missing me merely by 
inches. But it seems I cannot 
endure four unguarded wheels 
flinging mud and road sweep- 
ings over me for more than one 
hour. At any rate, at the end 
of that time I protested. 

“Stop!” I said. “It’s all 
very well for you two, sitting 
there behind that wind-screen, 
but it’s pure hell in this back 
seat. The wheels have been 
showering filth into my face 
ever Since we started. I can 
understand you changing the 
body, John; but why, in 
heaven’s name, take off the 
mud-guards too? ” 

“We'll be going through 
fields and gates and ditches 
and things,” replied John, “ and 
I wanted to make sure we didn’t 
get any of her paintwork 
dented. You are in a mess, 
though. Here, change places 
with me.” 

“No,” I said. ‘No. Until 
the rain stops and the roads 
get dry I’m going to join Lum 
Fat and travel in the van. I 
ought to have thought of that 
before.”’ 

Lum Fat, I have forgotten 
to mention, is an elderly Peking- 
ese gentleman who belongs to 
Ann, and who goes wherever 
She goes. He is a friend of 


mine too, and when I opened 
the door of the van he seemed 
very pleased to see me. He 
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appeared, however, for some 
reason, to desire exceedingly 
to get out; but I restrained 
him, and we proceeded. In- 
deed, inside that van it seemed 
as though we were proceeding 
at greater speed than ever. 
The motion in there was as- 
tounding. We jolted and 
lurched, we bounced and 
wriggled ; we pitched like a 
North Sea drifter pounding 
into steep head seas, and we 
rolled as if we were running 
our easting down through the 
Roaring Forties. Sometimes 
we did all these things at once, 
and then the result was terrific. 
I had entered the van with 
thoughts of a quiet pipe out 
of the wind; but I took one 
puff and then put that pipe 
away; for, in the words of a 
New Caledonian boy I once 
owned, ‘‘ Belly belong me no 
good. Him walk about plenty 
too much.” Now, I am a good 
sailor, and I pride myself on 
the fact. I have never been 
sea-sick in my life, and I boast 
about it. And I remembered 
I had so boasted before Ann. 
The van swayed sickeningly 
around a bend, and I found 
myself striving fiercely with 
the patent fastenings of the 
side window. It was a very 
ingenious patent, though, and 
its mysteries defeated me. I 
turned to the door, at which 
my Chinese friend was so 
desperately clawing that I saw 
he would eject himself, regard- 
less of all consequences, the 
instant I opened it. Just then 
he threw up his head, and I 
thought he was going to howl. 
But it was otherwise with him. 
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My fellow victim, it appeared, 
was feeling even worse than I 
was. He had, in fact, reached 
a grave crisis in his malady. 

There was no window in my 
prison’s front; but I fled to 
the forward end and beat upon 
the wall, uttering the while 
urgent and appealing cries to 
Ann to stop her headlong pro- 
gress. But the car, with an 
exhaust that assuredly must 
have been wide open, sped on- 
wards, heedless and inexorable, 
dragging behind it a torture 
chamber full of dire happenings, 
and resounding with the de- 
spairing wails of two tormented 
souls. 

fons passed. ... 

At last, for one short mo- 
ment, we slowed to weave our 
way through a _ providential 
herd of driven heifers, and on 
the instant Lum Fat and I 
burst from the door of the van. 
The car fled onwards, promptly, 
but a green-faced man and a 
yellow-haired dog remained be- 
hind to astonish vastly four- 
teen red heifers and their driver, 
a very wet person with a goad. 

“Lorks!” said the person 
with the goad, lifting his hands 
to heaven, “you’m falled oot! 
Are you’m hurt ? ” 

“We are hurt,” Isaid. “ We 
suffer at the moment from 
dreadful internal injuries. How- 
ever, they will pass, so pray 
do not unduly concern your- 
self. You will oblige me, 
though, by calling your cows 
off my dog. He is hardly in a 
fit state to repel their hostile 
advances. He is, in fact, a 
little out of training.” 

In due course the fourteen 
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red heifers lost interest in us 
and departed, and the man with 
the goad had perforce to depart 
with them. He did not want 
to go. He moved away stern 
first, and as he went he seemed 
to muse deeply. He was clearly 
loth to leave unsolved this 
mystery of man and dog— 
these two pale ghosts which 
had materialised so unexpect- 
edly. 

Thirty healing minutes passed 
before we saw the car returning. 
It came slowly down the road 
as though questing. 

“Hurrah! There they are,” 
cried John, sighting us from 
afar. Then, ‘“ Are you hurt?” 
he shouted. 

I did not deign to answer, 
preferring to reserve my fire 
until the range became point- 
blank, when I meant to shoot 
to kill. This was a mistake. 
I should have poured out all I 
wished to utter before Ann 
could get into action. ‘Oh, 
you poor darlings!” said she, 
drawing up her chariot before 
us, and spiking my batteries 
with one pitying look from her 
fine eyes. “You poor wet 
things. What a fright you gave 
me. When we discovered you 
had gone we thought for the 
moment you must have fallen 
out and hurt yourselves. Did 
you?” 

‘““We did not fall out,” said 

I firmly. ‘‘ We got out, deliber- 
ately and quite of our own 
accord.” 

“But why? If you wanted 
to get out, why didn’t you 
call ? ” 

“Call!” Ieried. ‘ Call—” 
And indignation choked me. 


[April 
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But when John said, ‘‘ What 
was the matter, anyway ? What 
did you want to get out for? ” 
then I came to. “John,” I 
said, as Lum Fat and I annexed 
his seat behind the wind-screen, 
“if you must know, try a ride 
in that van yourself. Just 
call, will you, if you want to 
get out at any time. You may 
remember the man who de- 
signed the caravan boasts in 
print that the thing is ‘replete 
with every possible conveni- 
ence.’ Well, he lies. He forgot 
to provide an emergency signal. 
You know the thing. ‘To 
stop the train, pull down the 
chain. Penalty for improper 
we, £5.2 It should have one 
It needs one 


of those affairs. 
—badly.”’ 
“Hum ! ” said John, investi- 


gating the van’s interior. “I 
think after all I'll ride in the 
back seat. I thought you looked 
a bit green about the gills, 
uncle.” 

Once more we proceeded. It 
was still raining. And it seems 
to me it will make the relation 
of this adventure more simple 
if I say at once that it rained 
and continued to rain and did 
hot stop raining once until we 
got home again. And also I 
would like to state here pub- 
lily, that my one experience 
of an English May has left me 
with very kindly feelings to- 
wards the rainy season at 
Zamboanga. 

We sped onwards through a 
sodden country, sad as a Spitz- 
bergen marsh in thaw-time, 
and draped, like Anticosti, with 
Taw and doleful mists. There 
VOL. CCXXI.—NO. MCCOXXXVIII, 
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was not much conversation. 
Once John spoke feelingly from 
his back seat. ‘‘ For the love 
of Mike,” said he, “ why didn’t 
I bring the hood?” A little 
later he said, ““ What a perfect 
fool I was to take off those 
mud-guards.” Later still he 
said, “If you’d rather stick 
this than ride in the van, then 
it must have been a terror.” 

At the bitter end of that 
afternoon we ran into a district 
full of gloom, rocks, and deep 
dark gorges. ‘“ Buxton,” said 
Ann. ‘“ When we get through 
here we'll be on the moors, so 
look out for nice places to 
camp in.” 

“There ought to be some 
nice hotels in Buxton,” said 
John. ‘“ Why not camp in 
one of them?” But my four 
feet and a half of niece was 
made of sterner stuff. 
“Hotels !”’ cried she. ‘‘ Why, 
we're towing our own hotel 
behind us.” 

She drove on, ruthlessly, 
through a wet depressing coun- 
try, along gloomy lanes, up 
endless twisty hills, and out 
at last into a high, bleak, 
desolate region, shrouded in 
cloud and afflicted grievously 
with bitter winds. In the 
midst of these horrors Ann 
stopped and gave utterance 
to the following dreadful words : 
** T’ve lost the road,” said she ; 
“* but it doesn’t matter, because 
these are the moors. It’s get- 
ting dark, and we’d better camp 
here.” 

‘““Here!” I cried. “ Here. 
For pity’s sake, Ann, not here ! 
I’ve had to camp in some 

= 
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desperate places in my time. 


There’s a certain mangrove 
swamp, for instance, that lives 
in my memory still. I passed 
a pleasant night there astride 
a bunch of knobbly roots, 
shaking land-crabs out of my 
trouser-legs most of the time, 
and picking leeches off myself 
between whiles. But that 
Swamp was cosy compared to 
this appalling place. It was 
warm there, at least. And I’m 
sure we'd better get out of here 
before we all freeze to death.”’ 

John said, “Hang it all, 
Ann, we can’t camp here. 
This is a terror.‘ I vote we 
unhitch the van and run about 
in the car a bit and see if we 
can’t find somewhere sheltered. 
We might run across a pub, 
too, which would be grateful.”’ 
He uncoupled the van, and, in 
spite of Ann’s protests, we 
drove off, leaving the thing 
by the roadside. John drove, 
because Ann was, I think, an- 
noyed with us. ‘“‘ You men 
are such fussers,” said she. 
“What does it matter where 
you camp when you've got a 
caravan? You get in—and 
there you are. Comfy and at 
home. The place we left the 
van in is as good a spot as 
you'll find anywhere about here. 
The moors are all the same ; 
and if you are looking for 
woods and shelter and things 
like that—well, you won’t find 
them, because there aren’t any.” 

And it was even so. We 
rushed and bucketed about that 
disgusting moor until black 
night descended on us; but 
we saw no signs at all of any- 
thing like shelter, There were 


no houses, of course, for no 
man would deliberately design 
to live in a place of that kind. 
Also there are no public-houses 
where no houses are; and 
John realised this great truth 
after a while. “ This is hell,” 
said he, “ and it’s getting worse. 
We'll: have to go back to the 
van and make the best of it. By 
the way, where is the van ? ” 

““You’ve been going down 
wind all the while,” I said, 
“as buck will do in this same 
kind of weather. I noticed 
that, so the van must now be 
up to windward somewhere. 
But that’s all I can tell you.” 

“By gum!” said John, “if 
we've lost the van, we’re done 
for. We'll perish.” And Ann 
said nothing—which I thought 
very noble of her. 

I do not know how long it 
took us to find the van again, 
because I carry about inside 
me a collection of malaria 
germs which generally wake 
up and become hostile if I 
get wet or chilled. All I can 
say, therefore, is that cen- 
turies slowly passed before John 
cried out suddenly in a loud 
voice and jammed on his brakes 
hard. We then bumped heartily 
into something which gave be- 
fore us with splintery noises. 
We had found the caravan. 

I did not help to pitch that 
camp, for my germs, stimu- 
lated by the perfect condi- 
tions, laid me low. I have a 
vision of most of those articles 
which I had stowed away 580 
carefully being flung out of 
the van into the wet night, and 
the next things I remember 
are a strong smell of brandy, 
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Ann’s cool hand on my brow, 
and myself, full of icy burning 
shivers, lying on the velvet 
settle, wrapped in many blan- 
kets and an eiderdown quilt, 
with a hot-water bottle burning 
my toes. 

“Thank you,’ I_ said; 
“that’s better. It knocks me 
out at first, but I generally 
get through the worst of it in 
an hour or so. I’m feeling 
much better already, thanks to 
you. And I apologise, Ann. I 
take it all back.” 

“What ? ” asked Ann. 

“ Why—all the nasty things 
I said about your outfit,” I 
replied. ‘“‘ These blankets, for 
instance, and the eiderdown ; 
to say nothing of the hot-water 
bottle. And it seems to me 
I'm wearing John’s pyjamas. 
If you had left me in my 
sleeping-bag to fight my fever 
outside in the wet, I expect I 
should have died. You see, 
I’m used to kindly climates ; 
not the man-killing brand I 
can hear howling outside now.” 

Just then we were enveloped 
by an overpowering smell of 
fish. It was John cooking. 
John clings to the belief that 
he is an artist with the frying- 
pan. John says, “Give me a 
frying-pan and some oil and 
I can perform wonders.” He 
can. I watched him open a 
second tin of sardines and pour 
the contents into the sputter- 
ing reeking pan, which he 
then flourished ostentatiously. 
“Sardines on toast, my boy,” 
Saidhe. “T’llshowyou. Hang 
it! The oil’s slopped out, Ann. 
Wipe it up before it soaks 
into the cushions. This con- 
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founded stove doesn’t give half 
enough heat. I think Ill try 
the Primus. And give me that 
bottle of olive oil. That’s the 
stuff to fry with.” 

The van filled solidly with 
blue and nauseous fumes; but 
through the haze I could see 
John working briskly. He used 
in succession the oil stove, the 
Primus, a spirit lamp, the 
frying-pan, a saucepan, and 
the lid of a biscuit tin; and 
he managed to achieve (in 
something over one hour) an 
appalling smell—some charred 
bread soused in oil, and a mess 
of sardines apparently mashed 
and boiled. ‘“‘ No, thank you, 
John,” I said, as he handed 
me with pride a plate of this 
dreadfulness. “It looks de- 
licious, but I never mix fish 
with quinine.”’ 

It seems incredible; but I 
suppose I must have slept, 
because the next picture that 
comes back to me is the sight 
of my niece, swathed like a 
cocoon, stretched on the other 
settle, and John rolled up on 
the floor in my sleeping-bag. 
He lay in a pool of water, and 
Lum Fat was seated, shivering, 
on his chest. The caravan 
swayed and trembled under 
the blows of a fierce wind ; 
and something, probably the 
last collision, had started the 
seams of our fragile roof, for 
the rain was leaking in all 
over us. We were all very 
wet, and all apparently very 
wide-awake and miserable ; for 
when I groaned a groan of 
spiritual anguish, John sat up 
and said feelingly, “Yes; that’s 
just what I think too.” And 
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Ann said, “ Uncle, you ought 
to be put in a warm bed. 
Let’s drive back to Buxton.” 

At these momentous words 
hope suddenly blazed up within 
me, and apparently within John 
too. We both sprang up, and 
it may have been our joyous 
and convulsive movement, or 
perhaps the wind did it. At 
any rate, the caravan seemed 
to sink by the stern just then, 
and we felt it running back- 
wards, jolting and bounding 
down the hill. Something ar- 
rested us before we had gathered 
too much way (I think it was 
a loosely built stone wall from 
the general feel of things), and 
for the second time that day 
Lum Fat and I ejected ourselves 
frantically from that pestilen- 
tial van. Ann was the coolest 
person in the party. She in- 
vestigated the wreck and re- 
marked, “‘ The wheels are still 
on, and I think she’ll travel. 
We'll couple her up to the car 
and see. If she goes, she goes ; 
and if she doesn’t, we'll leave 
her, for we’ve got to get uncle 
to bed.” Now, my fever by 
this time had left me; never- 
theless I judged it wise not to 
disclose this material fact to 
Ann. To tell the truth, the 
prospect of an early termina- 
tion to our disastrous adven- 
ture made me dissemble, and 
I am ashamed to say I chose 
that moment to utter a spurious 
groan, the while sham shudder- 
ings convulsed me. 

The expedition retreated, and 
I made a tent in the back of 
the car, and Lum Fat coiled 
down inside it with me. Be- 


hind ys clattered the caravan, 
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It groaned ; but holding itself 
miraculously together, it fol- 
lowed faithfully still. We fied 
swiftly through the night, and 
each turn of the wheels bring- 
ing nearer the end of that awful 
adventure, by so much was my 
soul uplifted. But presently 
I fell sickeningly to earth again. 
We stopped. We had taken a 
wrong turning. We were lost 
again, and I emerged from my 
tent to observe John striving 
to climb a wet signpost and 
keep a match alight at the same 


time. It was a pathetic spec- 
tacle. “It’s no good, Ann,” 
he said. “I can’t read it. 


Just drive on as hard as you 
can, and we’re bound to get 
out of this in time and find a 
main road.” 

Our engine roared, and we 
flew along a lane so deep and 
narrow that presently I dis- 
mantled my tent and sat up, 
because I like to have my arms 
and legs free when threatened 
with imminent disaster. I knew 
our headlong speed was due to 
Ann’s anxiety to get a sick 
man quickly into bed, and so 
I made no protest; but it 
seemed to me that the bed I 
was destined for would be most 
certainly situated in the acci- 
dent ward of an hospital. I 
watched, with shrinkings, our 
lane grow narrow and more 
narrow still, until the stone 
walls on either side pressed 
close, threatening to rape from 
us our faithful caravan. It 
was all very dreadful, and I 
was heartily glad when we 
came to the hill. That hill 
looked so steep that I thought 
it must surely stop us, when I 
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proposed to alight and die in 
peace upon the roadside. I 
changed my mind about that 
hill, though, for soon the glare 
of our headlights revealed the 
lane standing up straight on 
end before us. It was not a 
hill at all, but a very preci- 
pice; and when John cried, 
“Rush it, Ann! It’s our only 
chance. We can’t reverse, re- 
member,” I sent up a hurried 
prayer. 

With a crash of gears and a 
bellowing from our exhaust as 
of a thousand maddened bulls, 
we rushed the hill. We roared 
up that herring-gutted lane, 
and the beams from our head- 
lamps pointed straight to 
heaven. Then the lights shone 
suddenly on the front of a 
house, dead ahead, and we 
stopped with a jolt, while I 
got out without troubling to 
open the door. 

“ She’s sliding back. I can’t 
hold her!” cried Ann; and I 
thanked the gods for a country- 
side which fences its roads with 
loose stone, as I ravished boul- 
ders from the wall and rolled 
them under our skating wheels. 

“We're in a dead end,” said 
John, exploring. “‘We can’t 
turn, because I believe the van 
would roll over sideways, the 
hill’s so steep. We need ropes 
to lower us down a cliff like 
this. And we can’t back out. 
It would be sudden death to 
try it.” 

A window opened in the wall 
above us, and a female voice 
made outcry. ‘Oh, Lor-a- 
mercy, Jim,” it screamed, “ ’tis 
the fire-enjine! The house is 
a-burning. Oh Lor! O me! 
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Omy!” The voice then with- 
drew, yelling, and a man called, 
“°Oo is it? What's up? Are 
we afire ? ” 

“No,” said Ann. ‘“ You are 
quite all right. Please tell that 
woman to stop screaming. This 
isn’t a fire-engine. It’s a cara- 
van, and we’ve lost our way.” 

“Dry up, Maria!” said the 
man. “ We ain’t afire, I tell 
you. It’s gypsies. Now you 
clear out of here, you dirty 
thieving scum, before I set the 
dogs on you. Youre lost, are 
you? Well, I'll tell you what. 
You're trespassing. You're on 
a private road, and if you 
found your way up you can 
find your way down again. 
Waking a man up from his bed 
this time of night—drat and 
blast you. Get out now, quick, 
or I’ll come down to you.” 

“Yes. Come down, do,” I 
said. ‘Come down and I'll 
wring your nasty neck.” 

“Hush, uncle,” said Ann. 
“Look here. You are making 
a mistake. We aren’t gypsies. 
We got here by mistake, and 
we can’t tur round. I’m 
awfully sorry we woke you up; 
but, now we have, I wonder 
if you'd be kind enough to let 
us come in out of the rain until 
the morning. We're all very 
wet and cold. Im fact, this 
gentleman ought to be in bed. 
He’s very ill.”’ 

“Yes; he sounds ill,” said 
the man. ‘“ He’s the one who 
wants to wring my neck, ain’t 
he? No more of it now. You 
don’t get in here, not if I know 
it, you artful little tinker’s slut ! 
I’ve got my gun here, and if 
any of you try any games, 
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bless me if I don’t pepper you 
with it.”” The window then 
shut with a slam. 

“ Charming chap,” said John. 
“TI could see we weren’t going 
to get much help out of him, so 
I’ve been looking round. The 
only thing to do is to make a 
gap in the wall and run the 
whole business through into 
the field. We can turn there 
and get back on to the road 
right end foremost. The wall’s 
only made of loose stones, 
thank goodness.” 

We fell to work silently, and 
the top row of stones had been 
removed when mysterious white 
Shapes, vague but enormous, 
materialised within the field. 
They advanced upon us, grunt- 
ing, and John said, “‘ Gosh!” 
and scrambled back into the 
road. I had visions of charging 
rhino, so I followed him. But 
Ann said, ““ Nonsense! They’re 
only pigs. Gracious, the field 
seems full of them.” 

John is young and bold. He 
climbed over the wall again 
and proceeded with the work 
of demolition. The years, how- 
ever, have taught me caution. 
Also I heard just then the latch 
of the house-door click, so I 
faced about and prepared to 
fight a rearguard action. The 
door opened and revealed a 
small fat man, clad in a long 
white nightshirt, and carrying 
a lantern which obviously 
blinded him. 

“‘ Carry on with the job, John 
—quietly,”’ I whispered, “‘ while 
I distract the enemy’s atten- 
tion.” I advanced upon the 
foe, making conciliatory noises ; 
but the wretched man would 
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have none of me. “ Keep 
off !”’ he cried, backing. “ Be 
off with you, you thieving 
brutes, or I'll shoot. Youve 
after me pigs; that’s what it 
is. I know you.” 

“Pigs!” I cooed. “ Pigs! 
My dear fellow, you are labour- 
ing under a most extraordinary 
misapprehension. We are not 
thieves or gypsies, I assure 
you. We are touring the coun- 
try in this motor caravan, and 
have lost our way in the dark. 
We ran up this cul-de-sac by 
mistake, and most unfortun- 
ately disturbed you. I am 
extremely sorry; but we will 
go away aS soon as we can turn 
the caravan round. My friends 
are now, in fact—er—making 
the necessary adjustments.” 

“Oho!” said the man. 
“Motor folk, are you?” His 
voice had changed, and there 
were in it now the notes of 
greed and a certain furtive 
meanness. He __— pondered. 
“Well, then,’ he went on, 
“you ought to be ashamed of 
yourselves, rampaging about in 
the middle of the night and 
frightening me — frightening 
my missus, that is, into fits. 
She did have a fit—almost. 
And she seven months gone an’ 
all. Yes. It'll be serious; 
and you ought to be made to 
pay for it. If I sued you for 
compensation - 

“Certainly,” I said in my 





most soothing tones. ‘‘ Com- 
pensation. Of course. You 
shall be compensated. But 


don’t let us stand out here in 
the rain any longer. Hadn't 
we better go in and talk it 
over? You haven’t got much 
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on, you know, and you'll catch clear that he rejoiced at this 
cold.” opportunity of raising his bill 
“JT will. I’m sure to,” re- for consequential damages, then 
plied that crafty creature. I remembered he had called 
“T’m mortal liable to colds, my niece Ann “an artful little 
and as likely as not I’ll catch tinker’s slut,” and I hardened 
my death out of all this. my heart. 
There’s one thing, though: Half a tumblerful of brandy 
youd have to pay me for may be relied upon to produce 
it.” curious effects if poured into 
“With pleasure,’ said I. an empty stomach at 2 A.M. 
“T mean—certainly. We will. in the morning. At any rate, 
But, if you won’t let me in, it induced my new-found friend 
suppose we adjourn to the to (1) hang his lantern on a 
caravan. You would probably non-existing hook; (2) fling 
like to see it. It’s most com- himself carelessly on to the 
fortable inside. And I have a settle; (3) state, with emphasis, 
bottle of brandy there that’lldo that £100 cash down would 
us both good.” not even begin to make up 
“Ah! Brandy, is it?” said for all he had suffered that 
he. ‘“‘ Well, I will have a night; and (4) to hold out his 
drop if you say so. But don’t glass for what he called “ an- 
you get thinking a drink or other go of that there gargle, 
two’s going to pay me for this mister. And don’t you spoil 
night’s work. Why, I wouldn’t it this time with any of your 
take a ten-pun’ note for the water.” Five minutes later 
damage you’ve done to my the second _half-tumbler-load 
missus alone, let alone me.” had disappeared, when I under- 
He then climbed into the stood my friend to state that 
van, and, as the Fates would he regarded me as a most 
have it, trod upon Lum Fat, excellent fellow, that a fat 
who immediately went into cheque was the one and only 
action and bit him on the leg. cure he knew for hydrophobia, 
He then savaged the man’s and that he would be glad to 
bare ankles, tore the front out sell me his wife Maria for £250 
of his night-shirt, and fled, with down. However, his utter- 
lion-like growlings, out into ance was considerably impeded 
the night. His exploit, though by this time, so perhaps I may 
neat, was most untimely ; and be maligning the fellow. By 
it did not help matters that, the time he had finished 
even through his victim’s lavish the bottle his mood changed. 
lamentations, we could hear He wept. He assured me 
that alleged lap-dog worrying that I had blasted his life 
his trophy in triumph under- and his love, and that he 
neath the van. This unfortu- proposed to retain possession 
nate episode might, perhaps, of the caravan as security 
have made me sorry for the for these outrages. He then 
man; but, when it became turned his: face to the wall 
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with a gesture both tragic and therefore, that my victim was 
final, and slept. either dead or very dead- 

I shut him in and left him. drunk indeed. I held my peace, 
I found the breach in the wall and once more the cavalcade 
had been completed, and from proceeded. 
the field beyond came shouts At the bottom of the hill I 
and barkings. ‘Stop them. said, “Ann, my fever seems 
Oh, stop them!” I heard Ann mercifully to have left me. I 
cry, and then a boiling torrent feel more or less myself again, 
of pigs poured through the gap and I think, instead of going to 
and engulfed me. ‘‘ Now we Buxton, we’d much better trek 
have done it,” saidJohn. ‘“‘Why for home. I have come to the 
didn’t you stop them? We conclusion that caravanning in 
just went into the field to find a England is far too rough and 
good place to turn the car, and dangerous a life for me. Let’s 
then Lum Fat must have chased go home. You'll have to get 
them. Where’s your friend?” the van mended, anyway ; and, 

“He really will be angry to tell you the truth, I have 
with us now,” said Ann. reasons for wishing to leave 
“Where is he? What did this place as soon and as 
you say to him ? ” quickly as we can.” 

“Well, he did most of the “Ah, the pigs,’ said John. 
talking,” I said. ‘“ But don’t “Quite so. I’m with you. 
worry. I have—calmed him. Home it is, then.” 

I’ve settled everything with We fied. 

him, and he’s quite satisfied A long hour passed. Pres- 

now—and happy. As amatter ently the light of a new day 

of fact, I think he’s turned in seeped through our canopy of 
and gone to sleep.” grey and weeping cloud, and 

“Oh, good!” said Ann. I saw we had left the Arctic 
“But what about the pigs? uplands of Derbyshire behind 
He doesn’t know they’ve es- us. We were now in a new 
caped, does he ? ” country, full of fields and woods 

“No,” I said, “he doesn’t. and little rounded hills. And 
And I think we’d better get this rejoiced me, for the abduc- 
out of this before he does, or tion of the pig-man had been 
there’ll be more trouble.” prompted by the remembered 

John certainly knows how to advice of one of Lum Fat’s 
manage a motor-car. His en- old-time countrymen. “If the 
gine roared, and the car and gods,” wrote that Chinese sage, 
the caravan lurched through “deliver the enemy into your 
the gap, and performed in the hands, but circumstances ren- 
field some miraculous man- der it inexpedient to kill him, 
ceuvres. Presently they re- then I counsel you to transport 
appeared and turned safely his person, alive, into a far 
into the lane ; and I, listening, country, and there cast him 
could hear no signs of any life forth amongst strangers.” The 
at all within the van. I judged, sage then goes on to say (but 
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this, remember, is a very free 
translation), “‘ Thus shall you 
disarm your enemy. Without 
friends and alone, he will be 
powerless to contrive mischief 
against you. And, in any case, 
you may be pretty sure the 
strangers will do for the fellow.” 

Our road ran through a wild 
secluded valley, where dark wet 
woods encompassed us, and it 
seemed to me the transport of 
my enemy’s person had pro- 
ceeded far enough, and that 
the time had come to cast him 
forth. I thought also that I 
could distinguish faint shouts 
and thumpings proceeding from 
the van, and though I was loth 
that my victim should forgo any 
of those nauseous horrors which 
had afflicted me inside that 
rumbling tumbril, yet I under- 
stood it would be difficult to 
explain him satisfactorily should 
he make outcry when we next 
passed through a town. 

“ Ann,” I said, ‘‘ I didn’t tell 
you at the time, because you 
might have argued, and that 
would have been fatal. The 
fact is I thought it advisable 
to shanghai the owner of those 
pigs. If you listen you can 
hear him calling now. He sounds 
weak, but anxious, so I think 
this is the time and place to 
maroon him.” 

All my niece Ann said was 
“Uncle,” but there was a 
whole world of meaning in her 
cry. John did a little better. 
He said, “‘ Suffering Muckings, 
you have done it now!” And 
he stopped the car with a 
jerk. The van door slammed, 
and simultaneously Lum Fat 
VOL, CCXXI.—NO, MCCCXXXVIII, 
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sprang from my lap and scur- 
ried to the rear with fierce 
bloodthirsty growlings. We, 
too, sprang from the car, and 
beheld a short, fat, bare-legged 
figure in a fluttering night- 
shirt scudding up the road. 
In full cry astern sailed our 
misguided lap-dog, giving 
tongue. Lum Fat, however, 
is not built for speed. A fifty- 
yard burst was his limit, and 
he then sat down and barked. 
His quarry stopped also. He 
turned towards us, and raised 
his hands _ beseechingly to 
heaven, and I thought at first 
that this was a sign of sur- 
render. But it seems he must 
have been merely calling on 
the gods to witness his in- 
dignities, because he then shook 
his fists at us viciously, and 
used some language which, I 
admit, surprised me. 

Ann insists that she merely 
ran forward with the idea of 
“explaining,” though how and 
what she proposed to explain 
is quite beyond my under- 
standing. John says he fol- 
lowed Ann “just to see fair- 
play.” Our late guest showed 
me, though, that he had little 
doubt as to their intentions. 
He judged, I imagine, that the 
moment for the murder had 
now arrived, for he uttered a 
loud cry and sprang into the 
wood, and vanished. 

It was half an hour at least 
before Ann would abandon the 
search, and she only gave up 
then, I think, because John 
said, “‘ I bet he thinks we mean 
to kill him when we do find 
him.” 

T2 
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“Poor man,” said Ann. 
“How could you, uncle? I 
wonder if he will die ? ” 

‘Not him,” said John. “ No 
such luck. He'll have our 
blood first, I bet.” 

“Yes,” I said. ‘“He’s a 
vindictive little beggar. I 
shouldn’t be surprised if he 
tried to knife me in the back 
one day. I'll have to look out 
for him.” 

John laughed. “‘ Don’t you 
worry, uncle,” said he. ‘“‘ He 
won’t kill you. Why! youve 
the goose that’s going to lay 
a lot of golden eggs. All he'll 
do, if I know the breed, is to 
sue you for damages. And 
when I think of all you’ve 
done to him, I shouldn’t wonder 
if you found yourself a financial 
corpse by the time he’s done 
with you!” 


Incredible as it may seem— 
John was right! As I told the 
Judge in Court: I am a plain 
man, and I do not understand 
what all this fuss is about. 
The fellow refused hospitality 


to strangers in distress; he 
grossly insulted my niece ; and 
he then threatened to shoot 
us if we attempted to extricate 
ourselves from our predicament. 
In the countries in which I 
have lived men have been 
killed for less. I restrained 
myself, however. I did not 
even lay one finger upon the 
man. I merely left him to 
stew in his own juice. His 
troubles were all, obviously, 
of his own making. And then 
the authorities of this pro- 
fessedly civilised land interfere 
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and arrest me! I repeat, I 
cannot understand it. Never- 
theless, as you apparently in- 
sist upon it, I will agree to pay 
for the repairs to the wall and 
for the loss of the three alleged 
pedigree pigs. I will pay also 
for the damage done to the 
neighbourhood by the pigs 
which escaped, although the 
amount of this alleged damage 
is, to me, staggering. I refuse, 
however, to buy the man a 
new night-shirt, nor will I 
pay him the preposterous “‘ per- 
sonal damages ’’ which he has 
the audacity to claim. The 
man has only himself to blame 
for treading on my niece’s 
dog, and for drinking all my 
brandy, and then remaining in a 
drunken stupor inside the cara- 
van. I won’t pay him a cent! 

That is the speech I made in 
Court. It is a good speech, I 
think, and it is all true, too. 
And, in spite of what Ann 
says, I mean to stick to every 
word of it. But I shall leave 
this benighted country as 
quickly as I can. It is no place 
for me, for I am a man who 
likes to live a quiet life without 
worries. As I said to Ann, 
“T’ve had enough of this in- 
sensate civilisation. I was a 
fool to come home at all; and, 
as soon as the fatuous laws of 
this savage land let me, I’m 
going to clear out. I’m going 
back to Papua and peace again.” 

And my niece Ann agrees 
with me. 

**T’m very, very fond of you, 
uncle,” she said, ‘‘ but I think, 
perhaps, if I were you—I 
would.”’ 
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VI. 


THE hydrographic survey of 
Efate and the adjoining isles 
having been completed, with 
their surrounding waters, the 
Darts orders took her fifty 
miles farther north in the New 
Hebrides, where a string of 
seven small islands and islets, 
named the Shepherd Group, 
lie off the south-eastern end 
of the large island of Epi, and 
here we began to make a new 
chart. 

Tongoa is the chief and largest 
island of the group, and Lum- 
bukuti is its capital. There is 
a fair anchorage off the village ; 
the principal mission station 
of the group is there, and there 
is a church and a white trader, 
at whose store on the beach 
European goods may be bought. 

The missionary (Presbyterian) 
was a Mr Michelssen, a Nor- 
wegian by birth, but he spoke 
perfect English. He was much 
beloved and respected, and his 
word, a8 we soon discovered, 
was law, and it was a very kind 
and sensible law, too. 

There are seven islands and 
islets in the group. Their vol- 
canic origin is so recent that 
even the indefatigable coral 
“insect ’ has not yet had 
time to establish himself round 
any of their shores. The sea- 
fronts of all consist of a deep 
brown lava rock, or else of 


stretches of coal-black pebbles 
and boulders, which the white 
surf, washing through them 
perpetually, combs and keeps 
tidy. Inland, these islands 
are lovely beyond description. 
The bush is nowhere dark, nor 
matted up as on Efate and the 
older larger islands, but is 
open, and easy to make a road 
through when required. The 
existing tracks take you every- 
where through glades bordered 
by crotons glowing in every 
shade of red and pale gold 
and delicate green, with for 
background grey-green aloes, 
dark-green draczenas, and the 
brown trunks of giant trees, 
while in every gully there are 
fairy forests of tall feathery 
tree-ferns. 

Every bough that projects 
at a sufficient angle to support 
them is encrusted with orchids 
of a thousand kinds, most of 
them in full bloom, amidst 
ferns and festooning creepers. 
Here and there through the 
bush a dark-green banyan has 
cleared for itself a place in the 
sun, and stands out in immense 
contrast to the remaining trees. 
There was one on a hillside 
near the landing- place on 
Tongoa which was even more 
remarkable than usual. It had 
perched itself on the top of 
an otherwise bare perpendicular 
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cliff about fifty feet high, that 
showed stark and grey amidst 
the rich growth of the forest. 
The great tree possessed six 
trunks, and from their bases 
there poured over and down 
the rock-face an entanglement 
of white roots, clinging to 
every crevice, that finally thrust 
themselves in a bunch into a 
cave at the foot of the cliff, in 
order to reach a spring of water 
that lay at the back of it. 
The tremendous boughs above, 
with their glistening closely 
packed leaves, must have 
shaded nearly a quarter of an 
acre. 

So far as white man was 
concerned, the Shepherd Group 
was completely a ‘‘ back-block,”’ 
and, except for the missionary, 
ours were practically the first 
white faces seen on them. In 
the preliminary stages of our 
survey I was told off to visit 
three islands near Tongoa— 
named respectively Ewose, Pun- 
inga, and Tongariki—in order 
to put up mark-flags on their 
sharp summits, and to get at 
each of them rough angles with 
a sextant to the other peaks, 
thus pioneering the field of 
work for the regular triangula- 
tion by theodolite. The islands 
are separated from one another 
by about three or four miles in 
each case, and it was just a 
day’s work to land at each of 
them and climb to their sum- 
mits, the first two entailing 
stiff scrambles up about 1000 
feet. Tongariki, which was 
1600 feet high, was left to the 
last, as it was possible to sleep 
there in the mission hut, and 
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leave the climbing of the peak 
to the following day. As we 
reached each isle in turn, the 
excitement and welcome of the 
inhabitants was prodigious. 
When my party of bluejackets 
and I climbed up the precipi- 
tous hillsides we were accom- 
panied by a crowd of guides 
(in each case the fruit of the 
missionary letter of introduc- 
tion with which we had been 
provided), who would not allow 
us to carry a single article 
ourselves, and would have car- 
ried us as well if they had 
been permitted. Scattered 
through the bush were tiny 
patches of cultivation—yam, 
taro, and what not—clinging, 
as it seemed, by hidden hooks 
to the preposterous slopes; 
and as we went through these 
hanging gardens we _ were 
proudly exhibited to the lucky 
people who happened to be at 
work in them. In the case of 
the less fortunate, through 
whose yam patch our path 
did not actually pass, a shouted 
conversation would take place 
between them and our guides, 
and as a result a window would 
swiftly be cut in the dense 
tangle of creepers and ferns 
which obscured us from view, 
and we would then, defer- 
entially yet firmly, be led to 
the opening in order to exhibit 
our (conventionally) ‘ white ” 
faces, crimson with exertion 
and streaming with perspira- 
tion, to the wondering natives. 
At one place where we had 
halted, partly to get breath 
and partly for exhibition pur- 
poses, I looked over the edge, 
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and could see, ever so far 
below, a crowd of six or eight 
Nicodemuses clustered in a tree 
in order to get a clearer view. 
I called the bluejackets to 
come and look, and our appear- 
ance was greeted with shouts 
of wonder and delight. One 
of the guides with us went so 
far as to take off my broad- 
brimmed hat, so as to show 
that there was no deception, 
and that we were the genuine 
white article. This aroused 
the most tremendous applause, 
and one began to feel as royalty 
must feel when some great 
public progress is being made 
and every eye searches their 
every feature, even though al- 
ready well known through the 
cruel eye of the camera. But 
in our case the curiosity was 


more pure ; the spectators had 
never had the least hint, such 
as a photograph gives, of the 
real appearance of this often- 
reported but never hitherto 
substantiated unnatural white 


colour in man. It was im- 
possible to be annoyed; the 
surprise of the natives was 
too amusing, and, in some 
obscure manner, gratifying to 
the vanity. Arrived at the 
summit, it was necessary to 
climb a tree in order from its 
top to get a clear view round 
the field of the survey. I felt 
like a murderer as I shinned 
up, kicking off as I did so 
wreaths of scented blossom and 
delicate ferns and mosses. But 
there was no help for it. The 
path of Science is never a 
“primrose path,” and if it 
has to be an “orchid” one, 
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precariously followed up a tree, 
with sextant in one hand and 
dear life in the other, zsthetic 
feelings must be suppressed, or 
no angles will be taken. 

We reached Tongariki just 
as the sun disappeared below 
the horizon, and though the 
landing-place is on the western 
side, and faced its final rays, 
the shadows of coming night 
were already apparent. As we 
approached the shore all that 
we could see from the boat was 
a steeply sloping beach of 
large black cobblestones, having 
a band of smaller pebbles at 
their foot. A considerable surf 
was rushing angrily up the 
beach and rattling down it, 
rolling the stones in both direc- 
tions, and turning cobbles into 
pebbles. Not at all a nice 
place on which, in fading light, 
to beach a long and heavy 
boat filled with men and gear. 
Not a soul was in sight. Above 
the beach the island side sloped 
steeply up, covered with im- 
mense trees, now rapidly filling 
with darkness. At one point 
was the opening of a bush- 
track, and a couple of canoes 
lay high on the beach in front 
of it. Evidently this marked 
the best place to land, so I 
directed the boat towards it and 
lay on the oars outside the 
surf, calling the island call, 
“Wa-o, Wa-o,” as loudly as I 
could. As if by magic, the 
deserted beach suddenly be- 
came covered with men. I 
came in as near as I dared and 
shouted for “‘Tom,’—a_ re- 
turned labourer from Queens- 
land, now become the mission- 
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ary’s deputy, and (lay) curate 
in charge of Tongariki. Tom 
thereupon stood out, a splendid 
figure of a man, wearing a hat 
of a green old age and a white 
waistcloth. 

I held up my letter of intro- 
duction, and he instantly 
plunged into the surf, swam 
easily out to the boat, took the 
letter from the bowman, to 
whom I had passed it, and then 
Swam ashore again to read it. 
By this time the crowd on the 
beach had swelled to about a 
hundred men, women, and chil- 
dren. Tom looked round com- 
mandingly, gave a few in- 
structions, again swam out to 
the boat where I waited, and 
before I knew what he was 
attempting he had scrambled 
up over the stern, and was 
Squatting behind me on the 


stern grating. He reached out 
a large wet hand to be shaken, 
and this done he took charge 
of me and the boat’s crew. 
“ Altogidder man he put in 


oar,” he commanded. “ You, 
you no frighty, me, me take-um 
boat; all fella man (he in- 
dicated the boat’s crew) he 
sit down, he shtop.” Obedi- 
ently they and I sat down 
and stopped. 

Next, with a rush and a 
splash through the surf, twenty 
men or more were out swim- 
ming alongside the boat, the 
boat’s long anchoring rope was 
passed out and taken up the 
beach to be manned by the 
waiting crowd, and then, with 
such a howl as I have never 
since sat in the midst of, the 
boat and all that was in it—a 
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good ton and a half of dead 
weight—was, at Tom’s word of 
command, rushed through the 
surf, up the steep bank of 
boulders, past high-water mark, 
and on to the small plateau 
above it at the foot of the 
trees. As soon as it stopped, 
supported upright on its keel 
by natives on both sides, we 
put out our legs over the 
gunwale and landed in a 
manner becoming white and 
Christian gentlemen on the dry 
land—a fashion very different 
from that to which we had 
become accustomed in the 
islands, namely, in the surf, 
and wet to the waist. 

Then took place the inevi- 
table handshaking, until there 
were no possible enemies left 
on either side. It is exhausting, 
if reassuring. While the ritual 
was proceeding, a long string 
of women appeared bearing 
torches of palm leaves, and 
under this illumination we col- 
lected out of the boat all the 
various articles needed for the 
night and for the next day’s 
work, to be carried up to the 
mission hut that was to be our 
camp on the airy crest of the 
hill above us. As on the other 
islands, we were not permitted 
to carry a single thing our- 
selves ; theodolite and cooking- 
pots, sextant and axes, pro- 
visions and field note-books, 
bedding and water-breakers, 
there were carriers for each. 

It was nearly a mile to the 
rest-house, and so strange and 
picturesque a scene can scarcely 
be imagined as our advance 
along the winding path, un- 
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usually wide for a bush-track, 
surrounded by the laughing, 
shouting, delighted natives, the 
wildly flaring torches of the 
women ahead and around us, 
and, surrounding all, the thick 
mystery of the dark woods. 

Tom had charge of the “ house 
b’long miss-naree,” and on ar- 
rival we were shown into it— 
a plain wooden-framed house, 
containing strong camp fur- 
niture. Supper was prepared 
in no time, and eaten in even 
less. It had been a hungry 
day. By ten o’clock we were 
all fast asleep, while outside 
there was blowing a sudden 
tropical squall, with an un- 
usually fierce torrent of rain, 
the pelting of which on our 
corrugated iron roof made us 
weary seamen, remembering wet 
decks and anxious nights afloat 
when such squalls go sizzling 
by, wake merely sufficiently 
to bless the inventor of houses, 
and to rejoice that the land 
whereon they stand has been 
made so fast that it cannot be 
moved. 

At daybreak a loud and 
angry booming close at hand 
throbbed into our slumbers, 
and roused us all with beating 
hearts. It was the noise of 
drums. We opened the door 
and looked out upon the rain- 
drenched but now calm and 
bright morning, with the sun 
just rising on a fine day. The 
drumming ceased, and presently 
a Clamour of voices reached us, 
as of a crowd of men all talking 
at once. I thought anxiously 
of war-drums, of an angry 
council of war on this remote 
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island among savages smeared 
but thinly with a coating of 
Christianity, and as I thought 
thus the babel ceased, and 
there came to our ears a 
singing, mysteriously familiar, 
yet unfamiliar, in time that 
was unfettered and syncopated, 
in tune that was untempered 
and full of demi-semitones, 
agonisingly sharp, or excruciat- 
ingly flat, yet occasionally true 
—yes—by degrees it came to 
me, it was the poor tortured 
“Old Hundredth.” Four or 
five verses went by, and then 
a prolonged “ A-a-men ” trem- 
bled away into silence. Let 
us hope that that ‘‘ great Amen” 
is lost for ever, anyway. I do 
not want to hear it again ; no, 
not even “in Heaven.” Re- 
assured by the well-known air, 
when at last I had recognised 
it in its jazz setting, I walked 
down to _ the schoolhouse 
whence the sounds had pro- 
ceeded. Its position had been 
pointed out to us in the dark 
the night before, and now in 
daylight it appeared as a large, 
open-sided, thatched shed 
floored with coconut leaf mats, 
in which the whole village, 
to the last child, was engaged 
at morning prayers, led by 
Tom on a sort of raised plat- 
form at one end. Each person 
had a Bible, or a prayer-book, 
or a hymn-book, and young 
men and maidens, old men and 
children, to say nothing of old 
women too, each one was read- 
ing aloud from whatever book 
he or she possessed at the very 
top of his or her voice. 
These were the “confused 
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sounds without” that had fol- be creaking and bowing and 
lowed the early drumming, and falling over in every direction, 
had caused some moments of the topmost ones on _ the 
anxious wondering. As to the branches of the next tier below 
drums, it appeared that they them, scattering disregarded 
had “taken the Book” as orchids and mosses and ferns 
well as the rest, and had now everywhere round. 
been diverted from heathen Amidst the crashes of falling 
duties into being a peal of timber, and rejoicing shouts 
bells to call good folk to from the axe-men, the sea 
church. Every village has a horizon suddenly became 
set of drums, originally for visible and the surrounding 
war purposes, for signalling, or islands of the group, both 
for dances, and they come in those already visited, and 
handy for this entirely foreign known by their red-and-white 
purpose. But I daresay that flags as being under our sub- 
the drums themselves, re- jection, and the others, still 
membering the echoes of the decently covered by the virgin 
good old, bad old, high old bush of some centuries of 
times, find their present use growth. 
a bit too much like tub- Besides hill-climbing for theo- 
thumping, and think it is fully dolite work on the cleared sum- 
time they began to decay away. mits, there was even more 
I spent nearly a month on exhausting climbing with sex- 
Tongariki, with weekly visits tants and other paraphernalia 
to the ship to report progress round the coast-line of the 
and to replenish my stock of island. In most places the 
“katkat b’long white man”; coast was fronted by towering 
but as a fact we lived largely volcanic cliffs 500 feet high, 
on fresh food bought from the with a narrow beach at the 
natives—vegetables, fowls,even foot, thickly strewn with enor- 
an occasional sucking-pig or a mous boulders of black lava 
kid of the goats; and there fallen from above. Round and 
was fruit, such as bananas, through the intervals between 
pawpaws, and bread-fruit for the boulders the surf boils and 
the picking. Led by Tom, and swishes, and getting past them 
followed by a strong gang of was often perilous, as well as 
workers from the village, we being most exhausting. Here 
climbed the steep peak of the and there along the bases of 
island. Arrived at the summit, the cliffs there was foothold 
axes were handed out, “akkus for a fringe of trees, and, dis- 
b’long man’wa’,” to the much _ turbed by our noisy scrambling, 
amused natives, and before myriads of flying-foxes, sus- 
our faces had ceased to stream, pended in sleep under the 
or our lungs to draw steadily, branches after a thick night 
the splendid trees that covered of fruit robbery and debauch, 
every foot of the land would would unhook themselves, and 
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flop blindly overhead, wheeling 
and screeching. 

Though the work was stiff 
and strenuous, the time ashore 
on Tongariki was pleasant 
enough. I have a passion for 
“ curios,’ and the island proved 
to be a very prolific hunting- 
ground. When “taking the 
Book ” by the inhabitants put 
an end to warfare, their hatchets 
were not buried, but were 
stowed away, together with 
spears, clubs, shell-axes, and 
other delights in the thatch of 
the owner’s house. After a 
little one knew exactly where 
to look for them, and how 
much “trade” should be paid 
for them. My collection made 
at that time, ghosts of a dead 
savagery, have now, after a 
purgatorial interval, achieved 
their heaven in a museum. 
That is the true destiny of 
“curios,” but the realisation 
of this fact does not immedi- 
ately dawn on the young col- 
lector. When his cabin has 
become so choked with clubs 
that he is obliged to sleep on 
deck, and when the spaces 
between the beams overhead in 
the ward-room have become 
80 crammed with long spears 
that meals are no longer en- 
durable owing to the still ad- 
herent native smells, and the 
million cockroaches that come 
to live among the wooden 
weapons, the natural impulse 
is to pack them all up and 
send them “home.” Perhaps 
he may have hopes that they 
will be welcomed there and 
hung up as an adornment in 
“the hall.” If so, when the 
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collector follows his collection 
at the end of the commission, 
he must be prepared for dis- 
appointment. The precious and 
difficultly obtained spears, 
clubs, poisoned arrows, carved 
idols, and painted skulls, at 
first objects of horrified in- 
terest to his untravelled rela- 
tives, will now be found to 
have become objects of loathing 
and of terror, exiled to lofts or 
cellars, and covered with dust, 
which every one is afraid to 
wipe off “for fear of getting 
poisoned”’ or for other squeamish 
reason, even that possibly of 
insulting a South Pacific ghost. 
No longer “curios,” they will 
have arrived at the stage when 
they are referred to by once 
proud mothers as “rubbish 
sent home by the boys,” and 
accordingly have been rele- 
gated to the lumber-room. The 
young collector will therefore 
find it more satisfactory to 
send his treasures, properly 
labelled, straight to a museum. 
There they will be perennially 
appreciated and _ displayed ; 
there they may be hideous, 
and it will be gladly endured. 
They may be poisoned, and the 
curator will cherish them the 
more. They may be indecent 
(as is frequently the case), and 
yet they will bring neither 
shock nor even ribald amuse- 
ment to the cold mind of 
Science. 


At about ten miles from the 
Shepherd Group is the island 
of Mai, or Three Hills Island, 
as, for the simplest of reasons, 
it was named on the older 
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charts. It is twelve miles 
long and two miles wide, and 
its three green hills are all of 


them over 2000 feet high. Ten’ 


years before the date of our 
survey it had achieved renown 
as the most “dangerous ” 
island of that part of the New 
Hebrides. Conditions were now 
exactly the other way; and 
when Mr Michelssen, the mis- 
sionary, who had lifted these 
people out of savagery, in- 
vited us to witness the in- 
stallation of a new chief in 
one of the districts of the island, 
we accepted without a qualm. 
Chieftancy in the.island, he 
told us, was hereditary, and 
they have the very sensible cus- 
tom that when a chief feels he 
is getting too old for his job, 
he first instructs his successor 
in his duties and then resigns, 


and hands the government over 
to him before he, the old chief, 


dies. On this occasion, how- 
ever, the chief had died sud- 
denly, leaving as his successor 
a boy far too young to be in 
charge of the district, and a 
‘regent ” had been appointed. 

It was to witness the in- 
stallation of this regent that 
we were invited. Makati was 
the name of the village at which 
it was to take place, and we 
arrived from the ship at about 
11 o’clock, to find all the 
people collected outside the 
school-house. This was a large 
thatched native house, fur- 
nished with rows of thick, 
clumsily hewn planksas benches, 
and having a raised space 
at one end, where the actual 
ceremony was to take place. 
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The school-house stood in the 
midst of a semi-wild garden of 
coleas, crotons, and dracenas, 
and its interior was decorated 
in the best white-man style, 
with garlands of coloured leaves 
and with masses of scarlet 
hibiscus blossoms. 

About three hundred people 
trooped into the house before 
us, all in their best cal’co: 
the men shortly, yet decently, 
in plain white or plain red 
waist-cloths ; the ladies, on 
the other hand, in long 
“‘ shimmies,”’ blazing from neck 
to heel with the wildest floral 
fancies of Manchester. A 
dusky shade behind the rather 
too transparent feast of colour 
proclaimed to the observant that 
a compromise between fashion 
and temperature was effected 
by frocks et preterea nihil. One 
young lady, evidently a re- 
turned “‘Queenslander,”’ proudly 
exhibited the modes of a bygone 
day, for she was tightly cor- 
setted and largely embustled, 
the latter extension being a 
quite unnecessary amplification 
of the already sufficient gift of 
Nature, while on her head was 
an enormous straw hat, ob- 
tained who knows how, Pril- 
liantly and artificially be- 
flowered. There were five of 
us from the Dart, and to each 
of us was allotted as a partner 
a chief from one of the other 
districts of the island, and as 
soon as all the company was 
settled in their places we entered 
the schoolhouse in pairs, in 
procession. We walked hand 
in hand, and it felt as if one 
was taking some one into din- 
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ner. I could not help thinking 
how, not so long before, the 
old chief, whom now I was 
“taking in,” would have taken 
me into dinner in a more inti- 
mate and conclusive fashion. 
We took our allotted seats 
while hymns and prayers were 
sung and said respectively, and 
then came the “ coronation.” 
This was simple but effective. 
The young man who was to 
be the new chief was led (very 
shy) into the middle of the 
platform before all the people, 
and the missionary asked if 
there were any dissentients 
from the choice of this man as 
regent. None. Then a fine- 
looking old savage who re- 
presented the dead chief came 
forward. He touched his eyes 
with his hand, and placing it 
on the new chief’s head said, 
“Be thou Ti Makati. God 
help you.” Maké4ti was, as I 
have said, the name of the 
district ; and henceforward the 
new chief would be known by 
his territorial title, and would 
not resume his own name until 
relieved in the chieftancy. After 
this the newly made chief and 
all the others of the island stood 
in a circle with joined hands, 
and the missionary standing in 
the middle said a short prayer. 
That was the end of the cere- 
mony. Handshaking and con- 
gratulations all round followed, 
and then came the banquet. 
On our arrival we had noticed 
a large mound of earth outside 
the schoolhouse, which seemed 
to be steaming slightly. We 
white people were now led 
forward to stand round and 
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watch the opening of this 
mound, which turned out to 
be an earth-oven. A_ hole 
about four feet long and two 
or three broad had been ex- 
cavated in the ground and 
filled with grass and wood as 
fuel, interspersed with large 
lumps of stone. The fuel was 
lighted and the fire kept going 
until the stones were red-hot, 
when the fire was removed and 
the stones arranged over the 
bottom of the pit. Large 
green banana leaves were then 
laid thick on the stones, and 
on top of them a sucking-pig 
and several fowls, each wrapped 
in a pudding of pounded yams, 
coconut, and taro, known by 
the well-invented name of “ lub- 
lub.” More leaves were laid 
over the top of the puddings, 
and over them again a thick 
layer of earth. Then water was 
poured into the oven through 
chinks at the sides, thus pro- 
ducing a sort of fierce Turkish 
bath around the leaf-wrapped 
food. 

I do not know how long it 
took to cook, but the excellence 
of the result was beyond all 
praise. We were exceedingly 
hungry, and when a portion 
for each of us had been laid 
out on a banana leaf on the 
ground, we were. glad to be 
told not to wait for knives and 
forks. Without shame or hesi- 
tation we were just in the act 
of “‘ laying in ” to our portions, 
when Mr Michelssen, who was 
standing near, hurriedly said 
grace, thus saving the white 
faces of us wicked sailor men, 
who had entirely forgotten that 
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“a blessing ” would be neces- 
sary on such an occasion, picnic 
though it had seemed to us, 
in this tremendously Christian 
land. 

Seldom have I had so good a 
meal, or one so well cooked. 

There were other ovens much 
larger than ours, in which eight 
large pigs had been cooked for 
the rest of the coronation party, 
but we did not wait to see this 
big fella kaikai, as the rain had 


When the work in the Shep- 
herd Group was finished we 
left Tongoa with considerable 
regret, to begin a fresh survey 
on the east coast of Malekula, 
at a harbour named Port Sand- 
wich. The distance between 
the two islands is only sixty 
miles, but if they had been 
separated by half the globe the 
contrast between the conditions 
of life in each could not have 
been more strongly marked. 
We found ourselves suddenly 
thrust out of what almost might 
have been called “civilisation,” 
and certainly out of ‘ peace,”’ 
into the darkest savagery and 
incessant war. If Christianity 
produces mutual trust and 
friendliness between whites and 
blacks, as in these wild islands 
emphatically is the case, the 
hydrographic surveyor, to 
whom such conditions are essen- 
tial to the carrying through of 
his work must, as emphatically, 
throw in his lot with the 
missionary who has brought 
them into existence. 
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suddenly begun to fall with the 
usual uncontrolled vehemence 
of the tropics. 

Suitable offerings—mostly of 
old clothes and uniform—hay- 
ing been made to the new chief 
and graciously accepted, we 
splashed back to the beach 
along the bush-track, now be- 
come a chain of deep mud- 
puddles under the dripping 
trees, and thence on _ board 
again. 





In Malekula at the time of 
our survey the missionary was 
only just beginning, and had 
as yet made scarcely any im- 
pression ; the island, rich and 
beautiful, was still in its sins. 
This we discovered on our 
arrival at Port Sandwich, for 
we found ourselves immediately 
involved in the protection by 
force of arms of the French 


trading station there from 
attack by the surrounding 
natives. We began our work 


with the landing of armed 
parties instead of surveying 
parties, and with the manipula- 
tion of rifles instead of theodo- 
lites. Luckily we knew the 
uses of both. 

Port Sandwich is on the 
south-eastern side of Malekula. 
The harbour, an excellent one, 
is long and narrow, lying 
between the slopes of the main 
island and a hilly peninsula, 
covered with thick bush, pro- 
jecting from the coast, and 
lying parallel with it. 

Dense forest reaches down to 
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the water’s edge on both sides 
of the harbour except at one 
point, where there is an area 
of low, flat, sandy soil, shaped 
like a triangle with its apex 
in the harbour. 

It had been cleared of trees, 
and on it stood the French 
“station,” with a small coco- 
nut grove and some cultivation, 
all protected from the adjoining 
bushland by a high stockade. 

The best anchorage is oppo- 
site the station, facing a pleas- 
ant sandy beach. At about 
two miles away, near the head 
of the harbour, there is a 
small stream running in, and 
at a short distance up the 
stream is a tiny native village, 
a hamlet bearing the name of 
Navunk. In this village the 
head of the French trading 
station had placed a man, a 
libéré, as a kind of agent to 
collect copra from the sur- 
rounding natives, and to bring 
it in from time to time to the 
station. He had not long been 
established before he got into 
trouble with the villagers. 
Probably he had cherché too 
assiduously la femme, or pos- 
Sibly les femmes. That was 
never known for certain. But 
one evening, when he was 
sitting having his meal in the 
cool outside the door of his 
house, lex talionis fell on him 
in the shape of a club on the 
top of his head, and whatever 
brains he possessed were 
thereby distributed over the 
table at which he sat. Re- 
prisals by the French had 
followed ; and when we arrived 
at Port Sandwich, it was to 
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find the place in a state of 
war, which, with our previous 
island experiences, was for us 
a new and most troublesome 
condition of things. From the 
many hidden villages in the 
bush on both sides of the 
harbour there was coming the 
deep noise of drums. It went 
on day and night and at all 
kinds of odd moments. The 
French trading staff were natur- 
ally nervous, being largely out- 
numbered by the natives, and 
were patrolling their stockade, 
letting off rifles in reply to 
the drums at even odder and 
more frequent moments, as 
funk or fancy dictated. Upon 
the quite unexpected arrival of 
the Dart, our armed assistance 
to protect the station and its 
defenders was urgently asked, 
and a “landing party” was 
immediately sent off, of which 
I was put in charge. Having 
posted armed bluejacket sen- 
tries to replace the Frenchmen 
on the stockade, and made fur- 
ther military dispositions, one 
of the first things to be done 
was to visit the scene of the 
murder, and make such in- 
quiries as were possible. 

The little village was quite 
deserted when I arrived with 
an armed boat’s crew, but the 
fires still smoked on the hearths, 
and a few pariah dogs, sniff- 
ing our unfamiliar wind, barked 
miserably, and hid, complain- 
ing, behind their owners’ huts, 
so that it was evident that the 
inhabitants were not far dis- 
tant, but were merely hiding 
in the thick surrounding scrub, 

nervously, guiltily, yet safely, 
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thence regarding man b’long 
man’wa’, and wondering what 
he would do by way of ‘“ pun- 
ishment.’”’ On our side, the 
certainty of the presence, though 
unseen, of an unknown number 
of savages was not very com- 
fortable, for every one of them 
in all probability carried a 
“musket.” Not very deadly 
weapons, it is true, except to 
the daring person who might 
obtain ammunition and fire 
one off, for the cost of them 
at the French store was twelve 
francs, and they were bought 
wholesale in Australia at 3s. 6d. 
each. Still, every bullet has 
its billet, and, apart from that, 
when the ammunition has come 
to an end, a Snider can easily 
be converted into a club, and 
in the hands of a Malekulan 
become a much more certain 
and formidable weapon than 
before. 

There was the Frenchman’s 
hut, and there, outside the 
door, was the table and the 
kerosene box on which he had 
been sitting having his meal 
when he was murdered. There 
were abundant  bloodstains 
everywhere, and all around 
were other horrible evidences 
of the crime. 

The body had disappeared, 
possibly to be _ distributed 
throughout the bush neigh- 
bourhood for kaikai—not so 
much for mere cannibalism as 
ritually, in order that the white 
man’s courage and (with any 
luck) his skill in cheating might 
be assimilated by the par- 
takers ; for such is the pleasant 
belief and custom of Malekula. 
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Nothing could be done except 
to make notes. No questions 
could be asked, for there was, 
apparently, no one to give 
replies, and I ordered my armed 
party back to the boat, which 
was lying in the stream by 
the edge of the village a few 
yards away. I waited to see 
them go, and then, surreptiti- 
ously, I put a good bundle of 
trade tobacco on the tragic 
table, and rejoined my forces 
at the boat. 

I suppose I ought to have 
burnt down the poor palm-leaf 
village, and cut down all the 
coconut trees. That was the 
method then in vogue for 
“punishing ” these wild crea- 
tures. Little inquiry was ever 
made into any provocation the 
natives might have received ; 
and it was always assumed 
that they were in the wrong, 
and must be punished. But I 
didn’t “ punish.” Probably the 
defunct libéré had received a 
long-due reward ; and anyway, 
it seemed certain to me that 
he had not been tomahawked 
for nothing. My pound and 
a half of peace- offering was 
intended to convey an acknow- 
ledgment of this, and it was 
not without a view to future 
amicable contact with the 
natives of the district when 
our survey should begin that I 
deposited it there. Pusillani- 
mous, perhaps, but it had its 

due effect, as the existence of 
Admiralty Chart No. 1736 now 
justifies. 

Without that handful of 
“‘tambak,”’ it might never have 
been engraved, or at best its 
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original could only have been 
produced under most trouble- 
some and “‘ armed party ” con- 
ditions. Shortly afterwards the 
French man-of-war patrolling 
the New Hebrides (as _ their 
share of the Franco-British 
condominium of the Group) 
appeared on the scene, and our 
captain thankfully turned over 
to her commandant the whole 
affair, to take whatever re- 
prisals he wished to take. By 
that time the noise of the 
drums had died down, and 
things had become almost 
normal (the tobacco, again, as 
I still think), and the French 
captain wisely abstained from 
stirring up the now no longer 
buzzing wasps’ nest. He knew 
quite well what the New Cale- 
donian libérés were like, and I 
expect that contemplation on 
the probable character of the 
murdered man weakened the 
hand that bore the rifle, the 
axe, and the firebrand of White 
Justice. No punitive measures 
were taken, to our immense 
relief, for now we were able 
to make some sort of start at 
our work. 

I have mentioned this affair 
chiefly to illustrate the amazing 
contrast that existed between 
the fully Christianised islands, 
among which our _ survey 
hitherto had been laid, and the 
entirely heathen islands, such 
aS Malekula, each island in- 
habited by the same brand of 
humanity, on the same level 
of intelligence. In Efate, and 
particularly in the Shepherd 
Group, we could, and did, go 
about our work as securely as 
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in any civilised land, visiting 
any point we desired to visit, 
and sure of getting native 
assistance when wanted. 

In Malekula the whole feeling 
was different. It would have 
been most imprudent to have 
landed without carrying some 
sort of weapon of defence ; 
and there was suspicion on 
both sides, on ours as well as 
on that of the natives, even 
after they came to know us and 
our work. It was more exciting 
perhaps, but rifles and pistols 
were decidedly a nuisance to 
carry when one was setting up 
marks along the shore, or coast- 
lining, and especially when it 
was necessary to climb a hill 
covered with bush, in order to 
get theodolite angles at the 
top. As to getting natives to 
guide us through the bush or 
to clear the summits of trees, 
that was an impossibility. 

During our survey of Port 
Sandwich there was an interval 
of about a week when it was 
impossible to leave the ship 
for any sort of “ fieldwork,” 
either ashore or in boats, on 
account of rain. ‘‘ More rain, 
more rest,” is a well-known 
hydrographic maxim, but it 
means rest only from work in 
the open, with sextants and 
theodolites, for there is always 
plenty of bookwork connected 
with tides or “sights” or 
other calculations to keep one 
busy under cover, and besides, 
there is generally some “ plot- 


ting ’’ to be done on the great 
sheet laid out on the chart- 
room table. 


On this occasion 
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the rain descended in a solid 
sheet of warm water for forty- 
eight hours without a break, 
and this was followed by heavy 
rain-storms, separated by short 
intervals of cessation, for the 
following four days. It rained 
and rained. 

In no part of a long tropical 
career can I remember such an 
incessant and such a tumul- 
tuous descent of water from 
the sky. Unfortunately we 
had no rain-gauge set up at 
the time, so that the actual 
amount that fell cannot be 
stated in tons to the square 
inch, but it was sufficient to 
cause the whole surface of the 
harbour, to the depth of several 
inches, to be fresh and even 
drinkable water, and so to 
remain while the tide rose and 
fell during the first three days 
of the downpour. It did not 
become properly salt again until 
several days later. The visita- 
tion of fresh water began quite 
suddenly, but the weather took 
some time to settle down again 
into ordinary conditions. When 
at last the sky cleared, a small 
trading brig came into the 
harbour, and from her skipper, 
an Englishman, we learnt the 
quite unmeteorological origin 
of the rainfall, and the reason 
of its long continuance. The 
brig had come across from 
Ambrym, another of the New 
Hebrides Islands, about fifteen 
miles away. Ambrym is a big 


lump of an island, triangular in 
plan, with each of its sides 
twenty miles long. Its central 
part is from 3000 to 5000 feet 
high, and is occupied by a 
vast crater-plain, now a field 
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of ashes, ringed round by peaked 
summits, many of which are 
active volcanoes. There was a 
tremendous eruption along the 
western edges of this crater- 
rim in 1894, when several huge 
streams of boiling lava came 
flowing down the steep side 
of the island to the sea, carrying 
before them in crashing flames 
the great forest trees that lay 
in their paths. The sea is 
very deep close to the coast, 
and the molten lava poured 
into it over the rocks with 
the noise of thousands of large 
boilers whose safety-valves were 
all lifting together, roaring and 
hissing, while the steam rose 
from the suddenly boiled sea 
in a dense white column 20,000 
feet high. In spite of the un- 
certainty of existence in such 
a region as this, there are many 
bush-villages round the upper 
slopes of Ambrym, the natives 
of which, who are, of course, 
““man-bush,” are regarded by 
the coast dwellers, the “‘ man 
b’long saal-water,”’ with a su- 
periority that is beyond scorn, 
and is in fact similar to that with 
which a white person regards 
an Australian black-fellow. 
There had been no rain in 
Ambrym for a good while, and 
the yams and sweet potatoes 
and bananas, the main support 
of ‘“‘man-bush,” were in such 
a bad way from the drought 
that it looked like famine ahead 
of them. The services of an 
eminent rain-maker were accord- 
ingly invoked, and terms hav- 
ing been arranged, this man of 
power commanded that the 
branches of a certain tree, 
known to have good rain- 
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producing qualities, should be 
cut down. He wove these into 
a kind of framework resemb- 
ling a hurdle, which, with the 
correct ritual and incantations, 
he laid at the bottom of a deep 
hole in one of the water-courses 
now dry, that ran from the 
hills above down to the sea. 
The hurdle was then loaded 
with large stones to keep it in 
place. Thus compelled, down 
came the rain, and with such 
vigour that the dry gully soon 
became filled with a roaring 
torrent of water, and the deep 
hole, with the weighted hurdle 
at the bottom of it, was filled 
by a foaming flood. Presently 
there was altogether too much 
of a good thing, but the rain 
was unable to stop while the 
heavens-controlling hurdle lay 
under enchantment—and heavy 
stones—at the bottom of the 
water-hole. No man in the 
bush villages knew how to 
dive, or even how to swim—it 
was indeed a glaring instance 
of the contemptible inferiority 
of “man-bush ”’ in all dealings 
with water,—so that no one 
could move the stones and 
allow the hurdle to float up 
and be removed. Accordingly 
the rain continued, heavily and 
incessantly. Soon it seemed as 
if every garden in the island, 
and not. merely those up- 
country but those on the coast 
as well, would be washed away, 
yams and earth and all, into the 
sea. There was nothing for it 
but to send a deputation down 
to Vato, the nearest village on 
the coast, to explain what had 
happened, and to implore the 
aid of a skilled diver. 
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The salt-water people were 
themselves beginning to wonder 
if anything in the man-bush 
magical line were happening up 
there in the hills, and on 
request at once sent up a 
diving party (but under an 
ample safe-conduct, for you 
never know what treachery 
man-bush may not be up to). 
With great difficulty the moor- 
ing stones were removed from 
the bottom of the water-hole, 
and as soon as the tattered 
remnant of the hurdle floated 
to the surface, it was dragged 
up the bank and destroyed. 
Then at last the rain began to 
lessen; at first sullenly and 
reluctantly, as if slowly ‘‘ com- 
ing to” from the spell of the 
rain-maker as one recovers from 
an anesthetic, and then in 
shorter and lighter showers, 
until at last it definitely ceased. 

The result of the rain en- 
chantment had been wide- 
spread, and reached across 
from Ambrym to Malekula, 
as we have seen, so that a 
large region rejoiced when the 
last ‘‘ clearing shower ” passed 
off, and the sun shone out 
once more. From this true 
tale we may see in what 
difficulties one may be landed, 
in any attempt to interfere 
with meteorology. It should 
be a warning to those hopeful 
ones who expect some day to 
“control ”’ rainfall in these 
other islands. It may end 
literally in a ‘“‘ wash-out.” 


Our survey, begun at Port 


Sandwich, went northward, 
thence up the eastern coast of 
Malekula for a distance of 
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about thirty miles to another 
harbour, named Port Stan- 
ley. The natives of the coast 
villages between these two 
points were just then in rather 
a turbulent state. We were 
told that this was nothing 
unusual, but it was very trouble- 
some for us, though it was the 
French authorities and not the 
British against whom the 
natives were carrying battle, 
murder, and sudden death gen- 
erally. The present disturbance 
had arisen in the following 
manner. Not long before a 
half-caste boy, whose father 
was some forgotten French 
libéré, was sent by his mother 
to gather coconuts. He was 
thus employed at the top of a 
tree when he was spotted by a 
native passing by, who was 
armed, as usual, with a Snider. 


Whether the boy was taking 
nuts that did not belong to 
him, or whether it was that he 
was fat and well-liking to the 
sportsman, or whether it was 
because of his close connection 
with man-ouioui was not 


known, but whatever the 
reason up went the Snider, 
off went the bullet, and won- 
derful, if tragic, to relate, down 
came about 100 lb. of long 
pig. When deliberate aim is 
taken by a Malekulan with a 
rifle, fatal accidents such as 
this are rare. 

An earth-oven was prepared, 
and the hungry villagers dis- 
posed of the day’s bag at 
nightfall. The disconsolate 
mamma, however, went off to 
the Saone, when next that ship 
was anchored in the vicinity, 
and reported the matter, so 
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that an armed party went 
off to avenge the murder of 
the half-French boy, and the 
subsequent kaikai. As usual, 
the actual murderer could not 
be found, but they managed to 
collect one man, possibly im- 
plicated, as a hostage. They 
carried him off to Noumea in 
New Caledonia to have and to 
hold, and if necessary to shoot 
unless the real malefactor pre- 
sented himself. The result was 
that French lives in those parts 
were at a premium, and in some 
degree the condemnation ex- 
tended to the whole white race. 

Shortly after our arrival off 
this part of the coast, and not 
knowing about this affair, I 
was walking along the beach, 
accompanied by a single blue- 
jacket, peacefully engaged in 
coast-lining with a sextant and 
theodolite. The coast was bush- 
fronted, and apparently de- 
serted. There was no sign of 
a village anywhere near, and, 
already well laden with instru- 
ments and other paraphernalia, 
I had (very unadvisably under 
the circumstances) left our fire- 
arms in the boat. The boat 
was following me down the 
coast as I walked along it, but 
happened at the moment to 
be out of sight behind an 
adjacent point. Suddenly there 
appeared out of the bush a 
native carrying a Snider, and 
as suddenly he dived back 
again into it from the beach. 
We two, the bluejacket and 
myself, continued on our way, 
a little surprised, perhaps, but 
supposing this to be Malekulan 
manners. I continued taking 
angles, and he writing them 
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down in my field-book, when 
presently there appeared, com- 
ing round a bend in the coast 

ahead of us, a second native, 

also carrying a rifle, and walk- 

ing nonchalantly towards us 

with an air of one to whom the 

appearance of a couple of white 

men in that neighbourhood 

was a common event, unworthy 

of serious notice. When he 

got near, I ventured on a 

“Good-day ”—the usual saluta- 

tion between ourselves and 

those of the natives who had 

been at labour in Queensland. 

Politeness always pays, and 
on this occasion it probably 
prevented a tragedy. The man 
addressed happened to be an 
ex-Queenslander, and by those 
two simple words recognised 
us to be “white man” and 
not “ouioui.” He returned my 
“Good-day,” and then began 
to catechise me as to ‘‘ Who 
man, you?” ‘“ Whatname you 
make-um?” ‘‘ Where ship 
b’long you he shtop?” And 
having thus discovered who 
we were, what we were doing, 
next that we were man b’long 
man’wa’, and finally that we 
had no means of shooting, 
except, perhaps, from a mys- 
terious machine on three legs, 
he shouted into the adjoining 
trees words which were, I sup- 
pose, “ All right, not French- 
men, only two mad white man 
from the man-of-war”; for 
instantly the bush fringing the 
beach abreast of us, which up 
to then had seemed unusually 
lonely and silent, began to 
quiver and to stir, and a crowd 
of men emerged from behind 
the glistening green front, all 
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armed with Sniders, yet, 
counterbalancing this “ civil- 
ised ’” condition of things, all 
of them savagely naked accord- 
ing to the really indecent 
fashion of nakedness of Male- 
kula. Three or four of them 
who had been to Queensland 
came forward to ‘“ shak-ands,”’ 
which they did almost with 
the solemnity of the Christian 
islands, and to inquire for 
themselves what we were doing 
on this beach. It was difficult 
indeed to explain surveying 
operations in beach-la-mar Eng- 
lish, but it worked out some- 
thing like this: ‘“‘ Altogidder 
man b’long man’wa’ he makeum 
bigfella likeyness alonga saal- 
water b’long disfella place. 
By’mbye ship he come, he 
lookeum, he savvy he no got 
shtonn (stones —1.e., rocks) 
along saal-water, him he savvy 
goodfella place he goalong he 
come. O, by’mbye bigfella ship 
too much he come this place.” 
One man, who seemed to have 
been employed in a Govern- 
ment labour brig collecting 
workmen for the Queensland 
plantations, took in this much- 
laboured description, and ex- 
plained somehow to the re- 
mainder what I had said. Then 
they all had a look through 
my theodolite telescope, which 
occasioned huge delight and 
wonderment. They reached out 
with their hands as if to touch 
the rock on the beach towards 
which it was directed. It was 
a hundred yards away, but 
they seemed to consider that 
if the eye could be magically 
transported so near to the 
object, the whole body must 
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be also. “ Tambak” was then some of his friends, they prac- 
distributed all round, and so tically naked, while he was 
in all love we parted. dressed in a smart black coat, 
They were told to pass the fashionable grey trousers, white 
word round as to who we were, shirt, red neck-tie, and a bowler 
so that “altogidder man” hat. He looked most uncom- 
should know what we were fortable and hot. He had been 
doing, and I believe they did away for three years, and had 
so faithfully. At least, we returned with a box filled with 
never had any trouble subse- all manner of “trade,” as 
quently, nor was any sus- well as the suit of clothes in 
picion cast upon our doings. which he appeared. These re- 
We were always distinguished presented the fruits of three 
from the hated ‘“ man-ouioui”’ years’ labour, nominally about 
by our insane habit of hanging £50 worth, but the real value 
up “ bigfella cal’co,” our mark- must have been considerably 
flags, at intervals along the less than half that sum. 
coast. No Frenchman was simi- When we went on shore 
larly employed, and so by our later we saw the box on the 
works did they know us. “O beach, where it had _ been 
Inglissiman, he goo-fella; dumped by the labour-brig. 
Faranchiman, he no blood- The proud owner unlocked it, 
good.” Thus the educated and exhibited to us its con- 
Queenslander. We became ac- tents, his earnings. On the 
quainted with several men from following Wednesday we had 
this part of Malekula who to land at this same spot to 
had been to Queensland on take sun observations, and we 
“labour.” Having been lucky were soon surrounded by a 
enough to have been recruited group of natives. Among them 
by a Government brig and not was our friend of Sunday, but 
by an illegal “ blackbirder,” barely (literally) recognisable 
they had been returned to from the remainder of his 
their native villages at the village mates, having now an 
end of their indentured ser- entirely naked body and a 
vice. On one occasion we face streaked with lime in the 
witnessed a labourer’s return prevailing fashion—namely, in 
to a village near which the lines defining all the bony 
Dart was at work. A Govern- ridges and the curve of the 
ment labour-brig arrived one jaw-bone. All that remained 
Saturday to land this man, to him of his Queensland 
and to recruit any others who outfit was the red neck-tie, 
could be induced to go to which, tied round the waist, 
Queensland. On the following easily supported the whole 
day, while we were enjoying of his costume (if so it might 
a peaceful Sunday at anchor, be styled). I said to him, 
the returned labourer came “Hullo, altogidder clo’ b’long 
on board to pay us a visit. He you he pinishy?” (that is to 
arrived in a native canoe with say, “Are your clothes all 
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fnished and done with? ’”’) 
“Oh yes,” he replied, a little 
sally, “‘altogidder him he 
pinishy. Altogidder man b’long 
pless (place) b’long me he 
takeum he go—he pinishy.” 
It was thus always. Everybody 
in the village expected, and 
got, a “fairing,” a “ present 
from Queensland.” Three 
years’ earnings were all gone 
in three days. Only the 
“trade ’? box—‘“ bokis b’long 





Port Stanley, on the eastern 
coast of Malekula, was the 
terminal point of our survey 
in the New Hebrides as ordered. 
We found it to be a place even 
more savage, if possible, than 
Port Sandwich (where our work 
in Malekula had started), and 
not so good an anchorage. 
Port Stanley is a harbour 
about seven miles long, and, 
like Port Sandwich, is enclosed 
between the main island and a 
narrow point of land running 
parallel to the coast. This 
point terminates to the north- 
ward in a long tail of drying 
coral reef, upon which, near its 
end, stands a small island 
named Uri. A few hundred 
yards northward of Uri the reef 
ends abruptly in deep water. 
There is a channel here of 
navigable water three-quarters 
of a mile wide, and then you 
come to a second small island 
named Uripiv, off which is the 
best anchorage in the harbour. 
There is a large village on 
Uripiv, and near it is the 
Presbyterian Mission station, 
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him ”—remained in his house, 
to be a receptacle for all sorts 
of rubbish, together with relics 
of the now ruined nouveautés 
de Paris and ridiculous toys 
that he had brought, which 
had been returned to their 
original owner by the breakers 
thereof, his friends, when com- 
pletely done for. He was once 


more their equal in worldly 
wealth and status: 
and a Communist. 


a savage 






which had been established a 
year or so before our arrival, 
at the special request of the 
inhabitants, and was in charge 
of a Mr Gillan. 

Close to the Presbyterian 
Mission house on Uripiv was 
the heathen ‘‘ Emil ” or dancing 
ground. It is true that the 
natives had themselves asked 
that a missionary should be 
sent to them; but when the 
request was granted, and Mr 
Gillan and his “schoolhouse ” 
had been installed, the unexcit- 
ing hymns of Christianity and 
the hot dull “pless b’long 
misnaree ’”’ had no real chance 
against the adjoining Emil, 
open to sun and breeze, with 
the thrilling music of its drums 
and the delightful dances of 
heathenry. On seeing and com- 
paring the two places of re- 
ligious assembly, one could 
scarcely wonder at the general 
return of the natives, after a 
short trial of Christianity, to 
the feasts and fights and dances 
with which their previous life 
had been brightened. 
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It chanced that we were able 
to judge for ourselves as re- 
gards the feasts and dances ; 
for while we were waiting at 
Uripiv for a spell of bad weather 
to go by and permit us to take 
some “sights ’ needed to com- 
plete our survey there, a 
“Maki’”’ was announced. This 
was a native festival which 
took place only once in every 
three years or thereabouts, and 
there was to be a large gather- 
ing to it from all the adjoining 
parts of Malekula, so that for 
once we blessed instead of 
cursed the bad weather, since 
it gave us an opportunity of 
seeing dancing and other func- 
tions that can seldom, if ever 
before, have been witnessed by 
white people. 

The great feast was arranged 
to begin fairly early on a certain 
morning, but there was to be a 
prelude of dancing and drum- 
ming at nightfall on the pre- 
ceding day, and we determined 
not to miss any of it. Just as 
we landed from the Dart the 
rain, which had been threaten- 
ing all day, came down in a 
sudden and terrific downpour 
out of a cloud so inky that 
one almost expected the water 
that fell from it to be black 
as well. 

There was no moon, and the 
darkness under the great trees 
that surrounded and partly 
covered the Emil was that of 
the nethermost pit. We had 
to keep in close touch as we 
groped along in single (file, 
drenched to the skin. The 
drums began while we were 
still on our way, and as we 
arrived on the ground there 
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burst forth out of the thick 
blackness a howling chorus, 
having in it notes both of fear 
and of menace. It sounded 
like a hundred lost souls be- 


wailing their fate, but still 
impenitent. Suddenly there 
were gleams of light, and 


through the fast splashing rain 
there came gang after gang of 
wet, black, naked men, each one 
bearing a torch of fiercely 
burning reeds and leaves, that 
must have been soaked in oil 
to keep alight in such weather. 
Each gang swung swiftly round 
the throbbing drums, howling 
and prancing in time to their 
music in a fierce passionate 
dance. As they swept past us, 
the torch-lights they bore 
Showed them where we were 
standing in our white clothes, 
grouped at the edge of the 
ground out of harm’s way. 
As soon as they realised 
that we were present, the word 
was passed round dosalsal— 
i.e.. ‘“‘foreigners,” and all 
stopped dancing, and greeted 
us with raised torches and 
shrieks. We were then led to 
another part of the Emil where 
we should see better, and also 
be more out of the way of 
the dancers. Thump, dump, 
thump went the drums, and 
the dancing began again, some 
of it merely strange and to us 
unmeaning posturing; but at 
intervals there would be a 
wild outburst, and a dozen 
men would seize hands in a 
line and swing, howling and 
prancing at mad speed, round 
the drums, their wet bodies 
glistening in the torch-light, 
while the rain fell in sheets 
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out of the darkness 
head. 

At last there was a pause 
in the proceedings, and during 
the interval one of the dancers, 
who had been to Queensland 
and ‘‘savvy talk b’long you 
too much,” approached us 
and said apologetically, “‘ Now 
white man he go. _ Alto- 
gidder mary” (he here indi- 
cated a group of women now 
beginning to form up) “he 
danish”’ (dance). ‘“‘ Tomorra, 
sun he come up, planty man 
come makey danish, white man 
he come, altogidder he come.” 

It was tantalising, for here 
were the ladies in question 
exactly opposite us, intrigu- 
ingly costumed in grass petti- 
coats, their bodies covered with 
tassels and beads and shell 
jewellery of armlets and leglets, 
while their entire faces were 
painted with red-lead colour. 
Whether these further perform- 
ances were considered to be 
unfit for our young eyes (as 
was probably the case), or 
whether it was shyness on the 
part of the corps de ballet 
(which was possible, but un- 
likely), cannot be said, but we 
thought it wiser not to attempt 
to force matters, and baling 
out the expected ‘“‘ tambakka ”’ 
as far as it would go round 
the company, we departed. 

The next morning was fine, 
but the skipper had by this 
time become so much interested 
in the Maki that he decided 
not to go about our proper 
business with the sun, and sex- 
tants, and chronometers, but 
to stay on to see the rest of 
it. We landed therefore at 


over- 
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half-past seven, just as the 
ground and the glistening trees 
were beginning to be dried up 
by the fast ascending sun. A 
few natives were collected at 
the Emil, and on our arrival 
emissary small boys were sent 
out to announce us, and soon 
crowds began to flock in, many 
of them having come from the 
mainland and from other islands 
by canoe the evening before. 
It would be difficult to say 
how many there were. Many 
of them were evidently com- 
plete strangers, speaking a dif- 
ferent dialect; some, we were 
told, were from the high bush 
of the centre of Malekula, and 
some even from its western 
coast. 

They had never seen white 
man before, with his quite 
unnecessary garments, and they 
felt us all over curiously, both 
as to the skin where it was 
visible, and almost especially 
our clothes. My own propor- 
tions, in loose white cotton 
garments, seemed quite gigantic 
to their slim nakedness, and 
occasioned much delight. My 
shorts were pulled up at the 
knee, and my stockings pulled 
down, disclosing a not im- 
moderate, but to them enor- 
mous, pair of calves. The 
Queenslander who was super- 
intending this fat-boy exhibi- 
tion remarked admiringly, ““My 
word, you, you kaikai bull- 
amacow too much ” (meaning, 
I hasten to add, not so much 
that I had overeaten myself, 
as that I was lucky to be able 
to get sufficient bullamacow 
to attain such proportions). 
Further comments by the by- 
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standers on the appearance of 
all the white man party being 
in the native language, were 
unfortunately lost to us, but 
they produced roars of joyous 
laughter from all who under- 
stood. We inquired what had 
been said, but merely were told, 
“*Man-bush he laugh, he talk- 
eum, ‘Oh, bigfella man you 
altogidder, too much, my 
word ’*!” 

But I expect the real remarks 
were something much more 
scandalous than so tamely polite 
a comment. In such pleasant 
if somewhat personal causerie 
we passed about half an hour. 
While it was proceeding, pigs 
had been brought to the Emil 
in considerable numbers, and 
on arrival each was daubed 
with large streaks of red ochre 
paint, apparently in token of 
sanctification for the coming 
feast. 

As soon as pigs and people 
had all assembled, the opening 
performance began. A sound 
of chanting, soft and pleasant 
if wild, was heard “ off ’’ among 
the trees, and presently there 
came on to the ground a party 
of about sixty men, painted 
and feathered for the occasion. 

The dancers came by in a 
single line at a jog-trot, every 
naked right foot telling, falling 
flatly and simultaneously on 
the bare ground as the line 
advanced. Without turning 
their heads even to glance at 
us, they went by snapping 
their fingers, and singing in an 
undertone. They made a com- 
plete tour of the Emil, passing 
out and in, out and in, by the 
various entrances through the 
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trees that surrounded it, and 
finally disappearing down that 
by which they had originally 
come on to the stage. They 
were soon followed by a second 
band of sixty or seventy men, 
similarly got up, prancing along 
with a new and higher step, 
also smacking the ground in 
time together with their bare 
feet. Each of these men waved 
aloft a large wild-banana leaf, 
with bright crimson midrib and 
stem. The scene was infinitely 
picturesque. The now brilliant 
sunshine was pouring down 
through the intervals in the 
branches overhead, and every 
leaf in the still wet shade 
beneath the trees was glittering 
with last night’s rain, so that 
the feeling of dark and savage 
mystery that had accompanied 
the night dance was exchanged 
for one of colour and wild 
rejoicing. 

The passage of the second 
party of men completed the 
purgation of the dancing ground 
for the ceremonies to follow, 
for, so far as we could learn, 
the purpose of what we had 
just witnessed was the driving 
away of devils. “ Altogidder 
man he fight planty b’long deb- 
bleum, he send him he go 
quick, too much.” Then began 
the dance. A strong party of 
drummers mustered at the 
drums, and a tripping measure 
was thumped out. A plumed 
and painted party of men 
appeared all in a line, bearing 
feathery coconut leaves, banana 
leaves, clubs, spears, and mus- 
kets. They were headed by 


three girls in trailing grass 
tassels and fancy waist-cloths 
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of coloured matting with long 
fringes. Their hair was frizzed 
out to its farthest extent, and 
was adorned with fluffy tufts 
of white feathers in rows. Two 
of them had painted their 
faces all over with bright red 
paint, and one with deep purple. 
In their hands each girl bore a 
curious and graceful emblem, 
from the form of which we 
presumed that the dance was 
one connected with growth and 
increase, for it was a newly 
sprouted coconut. The husk 
had been removed from the 
nut, and the shell was painted 
in many colours and devices. 
The young sprouting leaves, 
each about four feet long, had 
been stripped of their feathery 
fronds, and the backbone of 
the leaf pared down till it 
was thin and supple as a 
whip-lash. There were four 
or five of these sprouts to each 
nut, and they, like the girls’ 
hair, were decorated with little 
bunches of white feathers, tied 
on at even intervals along 
them. These curious young 
ladies, each bearing a similarly 
treated coconut, trod a solemn 
measure in front of the male 
mob of warriors. They passed 
once round the drums, and dis- 
appeared among the trees at 
the side. Three or four similar 
groups of dancing men, with 
girls leading them, now fol- 
lowed, but all differently 
adorned, and bearing in each 
case different emblems—in one 
case a sucking-pig. 

When this was concluded, 
the most important stage in 
the proceedings of the day 
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was reached—namely, the for- 
mal offering of the sanctified 
pigs to their appropriate demits. 
Representatives of the family 
that was offering a pig or pigs 
appeared, and after a short 
dance and a feu de joie from 
their muskets, they lined up 
across the Emil, facing the 
effigy of the ancestor. As 
many young men as were neces- 
sary now seized up from the 
ground one or more of the 
sacrés cochons, which, since their 
daubing with red ochre, had 
been lying in rows with tied 
legs, poor brutes, not suspect- 
ing, let us hope, what was in 
store for them. Hugging closely 
in their arms the loudly, ex- 
postulating sacrifices, the young 
men ran with them round the 
drums, and placed each on the 
ground in front of the demits 
to whom it was dedicated. 
A man then advanced with a 
wooden spear and stuck it into 
the pig, but not sufficiently 
deeply to kill it. Squealing 
horribly, and gushing blood, 
it was taken up and laid on 
the stone altar of the demits 
to whom it had been dedicated. 

When all the pigs had been 
distributed a small fire was 
lighted in front of the altar 
of each demiis and its still 
squealing or, happily, dying 
pig, and the ceremony was over. 
All, that is, except the baking 
of the pigs and the succeeding 
feast, when the demits had 
finished with them, which was 
pretty soon afterwards. For 
this part of the Maki we would 
not wait. The missionary 
warned us of its horrors of 

U 
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cruelty, and of the equally 
horrible scene of gluttony that 
would follow; scenes that not 
even the presence of ‘man 
b’long man’wa’ ” could prevent. 

We went back to the ship as 
quickly as possible, with the 
shrieks of the unfortunate pigs 
pursuing us as we pulled off in 
the boat. 

These ceased shortly after 
we had got on board, and we 
heard no more than the in- 
cessant booming of the drums 
through the remainder of the 
waning day and all through 
the succeeding night. It was 
a Savage and horribie ending to 
a day that had begun so 
innocently and interestingly. 

The fine weather held, and 
on the following days we ran 
the postponed Meridian Dis- 
tance to Efate and back to 
Port Stanley three times. The 
results worked out very satis- 
factorily, which was fortunate, 
as these days proved to be the 
very last of the fine weather 
season in the New Hebrides. 
We sailed for Noumea in New 
Caledonia, and thence to Syd- 
ney, to arrive there in the more- 
than-tropical temperature of 
Christmas-time. We felt it 
severely after the islands, es- 
pecially as in Sydney one must 
be dressed as if in England, 
and you make a guy of your- 
self if you put on “ whites.” 
We bore up under it, however, 
remembering that in three 
months’ time, when the “ fair 
sheets ”’ were draughted and 
our New Hebrides survey set 
down definitely on paper, we 
were to return to our homes on 
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the other side of the world, 
bearing our sheaves of charts 
and other results with us. A 
“New Commission” was al- 
ready being gathered together, 
officers and men, to relieve us, 
and to continue the New Heb- 
rides survey from the point 
where we had stopped at Port 
Stanley. 

After three years of the 
Queensland coast and _ the 
islands, to be home in April 
seemed to be as unbelievable 
as it was desirable. At the 
appointed date the good ship 
Ballarat bore us away. AS 
she came off from the whartf- 
side the golden ball at the end 
of our long “ paying off pen- 
dant,’ hoisted at the steamer’s 
masthead, flipped about over 
the heads of the see-you-off 
crowd assembled on Circular 
Quay, while the chorus of the 
old Dart’s ship’s company (now 
mere passengers) arose— 

‘* The an—chor’s weighed, 

The an—chor’s weighed, 

Fare-well, (fff) Fa-a-are-well ! 
Remem-ber me!” 
Some of them did, I know, 
but some perhaps didn’t. 

There, as we passed her, was 
the little Dart in Farm Cove, 
off with her old loves and 
already on with her new, as at 
several previous changes of 
commission in her fickle career. 
She seemed to be satisfied, and 
so were we. Full of wonderful 
memories behind, full of won- 
derful anticipations ahead, both 
of them happy, we steamed 
down Sydney Harbour, round 
the Sow and Pigs, out between 
the Heads—homeward bound. 
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THE OLDEST INDUSTRY IN THE WORLD. 


BY SIDNEY ROGERSON. 


In a little town in the 
eastern counties of England 
there still lingers on an in- 
dustry which was immemorially 
old even when Stonehenge was 
still fresh from the builder’s 
hands. Difficult though this 
statement may be to believe, 
it is even more incredible that 
any other trade can adduce a 
better claim to such distinction 
than flint “‘ knapping,” or the 
fashioning of flint stones for 
domestic use. rq 

In the unpretentious country 
town of Brandon, situated half 
in Norfolk and half in Suffolk, 
on the Little Ouse—once a 
busy navigable waterway, but 
now a reed-girt, weed-choked 
stream, the retreat of countless 
water-fowl and the delight of 
the nature lover,—“ flint-knap- 
ping” was a flourishing in- 
dustry thousands of years be- 
fore the first page of English 
history was written. Brandon 
has played a romantic part in 
English history. It was on 
Brandon Warren, so legend 
telates, that Hereward the 
Wake, disguised as a minstrel, 
visited the camp of William 
the Conqueror. Brandon was 
the scene of Hereward’s last 
stand and death. 

Less than two hundred years 
ago, before the great eighteenth- 
century reclamation of these 
Kast Anglian swamps, Here- 
ward’s stronghold of Ely was 


an island in fact as well as in 
name. The sea came so close 
to Brandon that a beacon- 
light was kept burning on the 
sturdy church-tower to guide 
storm-driven mariners. This 
long arm of the sea was the 
treacherous Wash where in 1216 
the fugitive King John lost his 
kingly baggage a few days 
before gorging himself with the 
surfeit of lampreys that caused 
his death. Though the sea is 
now twenty-five miles away, 
they still catch lampreys be- 
neath the ancient crooked 
bridge which spans the river— 
a bridge purposely built crooked, 
so tradition goes, to prevent 
the mounted pikemen of the 
Middle Ages from carrying it 
at the charge. 

Yet Brandon’s true claim to 
fame lies not so much in its 
history as in its possession of 
the unbroken link connecting 
this engine-ordered twentieth 
century with those misty prim- 
geval ages thousands of years 
before history was born. Here 
are men still working on the 
same tasks, performing them 
by almost the identical methods 
as their prehistoric ancestors, 
countless thousands of years 


0. 

Typically English as Brandon 
is, the same cannot be said of 
the country around, for on at 
least three sides of it there 
stretch wide sandy wastes, des- 
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titute of hedgerows, fences, or 
of any of that orderly cultiva- 
tion that characterises the Eng- 
lish countryside. For mile upon 
mile there is nothing but sand, 
grass, and bracken; here and 
there copses of pine, spruce, 
oak, and elm; and everywhere 
rabbits —rabbits in teeming 
colonies, so thick upon the 
ground that excellent though 
the turf looks for a good gallop, 
it is so honeycombed with 
burrows that it is unsafe even 
to walk a horse across it. The 
close-cropped grass gleams with 
white splinters of flint, thrown 
up by the rabbits. ‘Walk care- 
fully, and examine these sharp 
brittle stones. Mark this one’s 
razor-like cutting edge. Do 
not those tiny flake-marks along 
its face suggest that man has 
at some time or other definitely 
tried to improve upon the 
work that nature has begun ? 
It is a prehistoric scraper, per- 
haps, or a fragment of an 
axe-head. The rabbits are for 
ever throwing them up, for on 
this site once stood the arsenal 
of prehistoric Britain. 

Once these wide wastes, or 
‘“‘'precks ” as they are called 
locally, were the homes of a 
considerable people, living in 
their rude huts round the centre 
of the only industry known to 
them, which supplied them 
with the weapons with which 
they fought, with which they 
defended their homes, captured 
and prepared their food, dressed 
and even sewed the skins in 
which they clad themselves. 
Underneath the sand and the 
chalk at an average depth of 
some thirty to forty feet there 
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runs a broad bed of flint, that 
opaque blue-black variety of 
quartz formed largely from 
fossilised remains of diatoms 
and sponges which lived in the 
seas which covered the face of 
the world in the very dawn of 
time. Flint, of course, occurs 
in very many parts of the 
British Isles, but nowhere else 
is it found so dark of hue or so 
productive of sparks when 
struck by steel. Though it is 
found in seams, these are not, 
as with minerals, continuous 
layers, but are made up of a 
succession of separate lumps, 
varying in size and shape, but 
all of more or less irregular 
but rounded form, and each 
crusted with a covering of a 
white chalky substance. 

The flint-bed consists of six 
distinct layers, the topmost of 
which is known as “horns.” 
This is followed by the “ top- 
stone,” by the ‘“ wall-stone ” 
and by the “upper crust” 
before the fifth layer or “ floor- 
stone’ is reached. This is 
the best type of accessible 
flint, though there is a lower 
level still, the ‘‘ black smooth 
stone,” which is the best quality 
of all; but no matter how dry 
the season, once one piece has 
been hewn out, water follows 
and floods the galleries. This 
was the raw material of primi- 
tive man, just as it is of the 
“ flint - knappers”” who still 
carry on the trade to-day. 

The centre of this ancient 
arsenal lies some three miles 
from Brandon, in Snake Wood, 
a large plantation where “the 
deadly night-shade has forced 
its way through the chalk 
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and rubble, where ferns grow 
luxuriantly in the hollows, and 
the rock-rose blooms in sum- 
mer.” But neither the flowers 
nor the ferns nor the grasses 
can cloak the mutilated surface 
of the ground, which every- 
where Over an area of more 
than twenty acres is pitted 
with vast craters of chalk and 
flints, reminiscent of a piece of 
the shell-blasted battlefields of 
France. These are Grimes 
Graves. None knows why they 
are so called, though it is 
supposed that the name was 
given by the Scandinavian or 
Saxon invaders of England to 
any ancient earthwork or tumu- 
lus for which they could not 
account. Oertainly the name 
Grime or Grim occurs frequently 
as applied to mounds or earth- 
works throughout the British 
Isles, while the only tradition 
in connection with it is the 
picturesque Norse legend of 
how the port of Grimsby got 
its name. This is the story of 
Havlok (‘‘the sea waif ’’), the 
son of a powerful Danish chief 
who was rescued from drown- 
ing off the English coast by a 
poor fisherman named Grim. 
Havlok’s grateful father re- 
warded Grim with the gift of 
the fishing village as it then 
was of Grimsby (Grimsburgh). 
But delightful though it is, this 
story dates from only compara- 
tively recent historical times, 
Somewhere between 600 and 
900 a.p., and can therefore 
have no connection with the 
ancient folk who dug the two 
hundred and fifty-four craters 
which comprise the Graves. 
The first actual reference to 
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these diggings is in 1586, when 
they are described as “small 
trenches or ancient fortifica- 
tions,” and there is another 
one of 1739 which refers to 
them as “ a very curious Danish 
encampment.” Indeed, the 
idea that they were of military 
origin persisted right down to 
the middle of the last century, 
when scientific excavations be- 
gan to be made, revealing the 
graves to be the flint mines of 
prehistoric man. As the ex- 
cavators sunk their shafts 
through the loose rubble, they 
came across the bones of man, 
of small oxen, sheep, pigs, 
deer, and dogs—domestic dogs, 
too, though it is somewhat 
pathetic that there is evidence 
in plenty to show that when too 
old for hunting “‘ the dog it was 
that died ’—in the cook-pot ! 
Actually the excavators were 
only emptying old shafts dug 
by the primitive workers in 
search of the precious flint. 
These shafts are vertical, de- 
creasing in diameter as they 
near the bottom, until at last 
the main flint level or “ floor- 
stone’”’ is reached, when gal- 
leries branch out all round. 
Little of the ‘“‘floor-stone ” 
remains, having been all worked 
out thousands of years ago, 
but of themselves and their 
activities the workmen have 
left abundant trace. For ex- 
ample, in the surface layer of 
hard chalk at the mouth of 
one shaft are still visible the 
holes into which fitted the ends 
of a beam from which the pre- 
historic digger let himself down 
by a grass or raw-hide rope. 
We know that he hewed out 
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the flint with picks made of 
the antlers of deer, as hundreds 
of these have been found in the 
diggings. Once he had got 
the flint to the surface, he 
proceeded to fashion the huge 
blocks into arrow - heads, 
scrapers, axes, spear - heads, 
needles, pins, and fish-hooks. 
His only instrument was a 
quartzite pebble, ground to an 
edge by sand against hard 
stone, but so skilled were these 
ancient workmen that they 
could strike off flakes of vary- 
ing size and shape from the 
block, and then by laborious 
chipping fashion these into the 
instrument required. 

Leap over the thousands of 
years, and see how the work is 
done to-day. The quarries are 
now on the common land at 
Lingheath, where the townsfolk 
have the right of digging for 
flint, and if anything the method 
of quarrying is even more 
primitive than that practised 
at Grimes Graves. The digger 
first makes a shallow grave-like 
hole about eight feet by three 
feet, and four feet deep, in the 
centre of which he sinks a shaft 
to the depth of about five feet. 
He then excavates horizontally 
for a few feet, and sinks another 
five-foot shaft, and by this 
means makes a series of steps 
till he reaches the flint-bed, 
when he proceeds to burrow 
horizontally in all directions, 
exactly the same as his pre- 
historic prototypes. 

Although the mouth of the 
shaft is carefully orientated so 
that it shall receive the greatest 
proportion of light during the 
day, the quarryman is naturally 
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compelled to work by candle- 
light. Here again there is per- 
fect continuity with prehistoric 
times. The excavations at 
Grimes Graves brought to light 
many rude chalk receptacles 
which, filled with animal fat 
as fuel and moss as wick, had 
served as lights for the ancient 
digger. The modern flint quar- 
rier uses exactly the same sort 
of chalk candlestick, with the 
sole difference that he buys a 
candle instead of using moss 
and fat! With tools consisting 
solely of a pointed pick and a 
crowbar, the digger, sitting on 
the floor of the burrow, prises 
the blue-black lumps of flint 
from the chalk, and brings 
them to the foot of the shaft. 
The weight of these flint blocks 
varies from two to sixteen 
stone, but nothing, not even a 
rope or pulley, is used to bring 
them to the surface. 

Taking the piece in his hands, 
the digger lifts it and leans 
back until it rests upon his 
chest. Altering the position 
of his hands, he brings the stone 
to the top of his head, and by 
a quick jerk to the first step of 
the shaft. He then climbs up 
himself, and repeats the pro- 
cess until he and his load arrive 
laboriously at the top. 

When sufficient stones have 
been raised, they are loaded 
on a cart and taken to the 
“knapper.” Seated in his 
workshop, 2 rough wooden shel- 
ter, maybe in his little garden 
among his flowers and his vege- 
tables, the knapper selects a 
large lump of the flint, places 
it on his knee, which is pro- 
tected by a leather pad, and 
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then strikes it with a heavy 
bammer, breaking it into pieces 
of about six inches square. 
This is known as “ quartering,” 
the art of which consists in 
splitting the stone so as to 
leave a Square edge from which 
to begin the next process, 
“flaking.” Flaking is a very 
difficult operation, a high degree 
of proficiency being required to 
strike the stone on the proper 
spot, at the proper angle, with 
the proper force. The instru- 
ment used is a curious diamond- 
headed type of hammer, the 
origin of which, like most other 
features of this ancient indus- 
try, is a story in itself, for it 
owes its introduction to the 
ingenuity of a French prisoner- 
of- war named Freuer, who 
during the Napoleonic wars 
was incarcerated at Brandon. 
He improved upon the primi- 
tive instrument then in use, 
and so much did the trade grip 
him that on his release from 
captivity he returned to Bran- 
don, married a local girl, and 
founded another family of 
“knappers ” under the angli- 
cised name of Frewer. The 
expert knapper using this ham- 
mer will turn out from 5000 to 
7000 flakes a day, working so 
fast that a second flake is 
struck off before the first has 
fallen to the ground. 

The final stage is “ knap- 
ping,” when the long knife- 
Shaped flakes are “ knapped ” 
or chipped into the sizes or 
Shapes required. For this pro- 
cess the knapper sits at a block 
in which is fixed a short iron 
stake padded with leather. 
Holding the flake face upper- 
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most on this stake, the knapper 
trims it into shape with a 
hammer made from a flat file 
drawn out at each end. The 
average number of  flints 
knapped per hour is about 
three hundred and fifty, though 
@ first-class workman will com- 
plete as many as five hundred. 
The weekly output for one man 
ranges between 10,000 and 
12,000. 

It will be at once asked, for 
what purpose are flints used 
nowadays? In this age of 
iron and steel, what use is 
there for flint weapons or in- 
struments ? Properly to ap- 
preciate the position, it is 
necessary to cast back again 
into history. I have said that 
the flint- knapper links the 
present with the prehistoric, 
and for proof of this you have 
only to ask your expert knapper 
to make you a flint arrow-head, 
fish-hook, scraper, spear-head 
—what you will. He will do it 
at once with a skill which makes 
it impossible for the unin- 
structed to tell it from an 
authentic neolithic specimen 
dug out of some grave or gravel- 
pit. The art has not been lost, 
even if the purpose has dis- 
appeared. Sets of these copies 
of ancient weapons are now to 
be seen in museums all over 
the world, in America as well as 
in Europe. Most of these, how- 
ever, are the work of one man, 
Fred Snare, who has himself 
fallen a victim to the fascina- 
tion of his own trade, and has 
studied the art of prehistoric 
flint work to such purpose 
that with modern implements 
he can surpass his originals. 
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He can produce not only 
replicas of flint weapons and 
instruments, but makes them 
in crystal, obsidian or glass. 
Indeed, some of his arrow-heads 
cut from the thick brown glass 
of a Bovril bottle are exceed- 
ingly ornamental. Not content 
with imitating his own fore- 
bears, Snare has studied types 
of primitive weapons found in 
other countries, and can just 
as easily trim off a flint fish- 
alrow such a8 was once used 
by the North American Indian 
for shooting salmon, the flat- 
headed bird-arrow of the neo- 
lithic period, or even the bone 
harpoons and barbed arrows of 
the South Sea Islands peoples. 

With the advent of history 
and the keeping of records, 
Brandon is already famous for 
the skill of its flint workers. 
In the eleventh century knap- 
pers from Brandon were sent 
to shape the flints to build 
churches at Cromer, and even 
at far-away Hastings on the 
south coast. More remarkable 
still, Snare was then, as it is 
to-day, a well-known name 
among the flint - working 
families. Here’s a thought for 
the modern! The same name 
and the same trade have sur- 
vived more than ten centuries 
of progress. The link is a 
double one. 

Now it is less than one hun- 
dred years ago that the advent 
of the phosphorus match 
sounded the knell of the tinder- 
box. Before 1833 the striking 
of flint on steel to ignite a 
piece of charred cotton was 
the only known method of 
making fire, and it is therefore 
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easy to see the importance to 
England throughout the ages 
of Brandon’s flint industry. 
The little band of workers 
grubbing for flints round the 
small town beside the Fens 
must have sent their products 
all over the country to bring 
light and warmth to the homes 
of Norman or Saxon, nobleman 
or serf. The wise householder 
of Plantagenet, Tudor, or Stuart 
times was always careful to ask 
for the best Brandon flints! 
But the making of tinder-boxes 
was a steady uneventful in- 
dustry involving a regular pro- 
duction year by year. It needed 
the evolution of the flint-lock 
musket to raise Brandon to a 
position of national importance, 
and to make it again what it 
must have been in prehistoric 
times, the arsenal of the king- 
dom. 

The flint-lock was introduced 
into England from the Conti- 
nent about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, and from 
that time till almost the middle 
of the nineteenth century Bran- 
don formed the sole source of 
supply of flints for the Govern- 
ment. At no other time nor in 
any other country, perhaps, were 
the State’s defences dependent 
upon the energies of one small 
body of men, without whose 
all-important products not a 
gun could be fired in Army or 
Navy! These two hundred 
years were the years of Bran- 
don’s greatness. Every week 


a sale of flints was held in the 
market-place, and was attended 
by the Government contractors, 
who bowled down the long 
straight roads from London in 
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their heavy coaches as the 
youth of to-day speeds down 
them in his high-powered car 
—with the difference that the 
latter dashes through Brandon 
without a thought of its former 
importance. 

The ‘‘ Brown Bess ’’ musket 
of the Napoleonic Wars was 
fired with Brandon flints ; the 
guns with which Nelson shat- 
tered the French at the Nile 
and Trafalgar were touched off 
with the same stone. It is a 
romantic thought, and yet even 
at the height of its importance 
this vital industry never boasted 
more than two hundred men. 
By the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century Brandon held 
the contracts for the Navy, the 
Army, and for that great builder 
of Britain’s Indian Empire, the 
East India Company. Some 
idea of the size of these con- 
tracts may be gained from the 
fact that one order given by 
the Company about one hun- 
dred years ago was so big as 
to give employment to the 
workers for twelve months, 
and to make possible a wage 
advance of 40 per cent. In 
1848 production was put on a 
more regular basis by the for- 
mation of the Gun Flint Com- 
pany with one hundred and 
thirty-eight shareholders. But 
it was almost the end. The 
introduction of new types of 
firearms into the English and 
Continental Armies cut down 
at one blow the demand for 
flints. The flint-lock was still 
to remain in use in Oriental 
countries for a little longer, 
but the last great order for 
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gun-flints supplied by Brandon 
was one for eleven million 
carbine flints sent to the Turkish 
Government just before the 
outbreak of the Crimean War. 

Slowly but surely the march 
of progress banished the musket 
from the ranks of the world’s 
armies. But as it was super- 
seded by the rifle, the older 
weapon was thrown upon the 
market, bought up by merchant 
firms, and traded to semi- 
civilised or savage peoples in 
Africa, the East Indies, and 
elsewhere. Since the life of a 
gun-flint is a short one—the 
best flint will only serve for 
about one hundred shots—a 
fairly substantial demand was 
therefore still forthcoming, and 
for some time the flint- 
knappers were kept in employ- 
ment supplying the various 
export houses trading with the 
tribes of Central and Western 
Africa, the Congo, the natives 
of the Southern Mediterranean 
shore, and the islands of Java, 
Sumatra, and the Malay Archi- 
pelago. Flints for tinder-boxes 
were also required for export 
to China, the Straits Settle- 
ments, and even to the Dyaks 
of Borneo. 

But a further blow was soon 
to be dealt at the ancient 
industry. The enormous num- 
bers of flint-lock muskets which 
got into the hands of warlike 
tribes became a definite menace 
to peace and civilisation in 
many parts of the world, and 
measures were taken by Great 
Britain and other countries to 
limit the number of firearms 
in the possession of tribes under 
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their flags. In many areas only 
a stipulated number of men 
per village or tribe, the hunters 
for the community, were allowed 
to possess firearms. All guns 
except those in the posses- 
sion of such authorised persons 
were collected and impounded. 
Simultaneously, definite steps 
were taken to put an end to 
the unscrupulous gun-running 
which was taking place in 
many less-civilised parts of the 
globe. Naturally these restric- 
tive measures were at once 
reflected in the prosperity of 
Brandon’s native industry. 

Then came the Great War, 
one effect of which was to 
familiarise almost all and 
sundry with modern weapons. 
The Brandon flint-lock trade 
practically stopped, and has 
never really re-established itself 
since. Yet what was lost on 
the supply of gun-flints Brandon 
hoped to make up in flints for 
tinder-boxes. During the Boer 
War one small firm supplied 
25,000 tinder-boxes for the use 
of British troops, yet the Great 
War was a sad disappointment, 
and only one order for 9000 
tinder-boxes was completed. 

At the present time there 
are still enough orders for gun- 
flints for West Africa, and 
tinder-box flints for the Far 
East, just to keep the trade 
alive; but some idea of the 
way it has dwindled may be 
seen from the fact that whereas 
fifty years ago Brandon knap- 
pers turned out a steady 500,000 
flints per week, it is now a rare 
thing for the total to be more 
than 40,000. 

Flint-knapping has become 
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the smallest of Britain’s ex- 
port trades, and as such is 
sensitive to happenings in the 
most distant corners of the 
earth. A striking example of 
this has just occurred. A 
promising market for tinder- 
box flints was being opened up 
in China, but the increasing 
lawlessness in that country, 
together with the belief that 
many flints imported for use 
in tinder-boxes were actually 
doing service as gun - flints, 
caused restrictive measures to 
be taken against the importa- 
tion of flints to the native 
Chinese. Thus the march of 
democracy in China has dealt 
a blow at conservatism in 
England. 

The production of gun-flints 
is quite standardised. The 
largest are known as common 
flints, for use in ancient fowling- 
pieces. Then comes “ No. 6,” 
which are large flints for use 
in Dane or Arab guns, and are 
also, like common flints, no 
longer required. “No. 5” is 
the flint for the Tower musket. 
“No. 4” are carbine flints. 
For some reason best known to 
the knappers themselves, there 
is no “No. 3” flint. “No. 
2” is for use in horse pistols, 
and ‘‘ No. 1,” which are known 
as “singles,” are used for a 
somewhat more modern type 
of sporting gun. The two 
smallest kinds, which do not 
boast a number, are rifle-flints 
and flints for pocket-pistols. 

Flints are always packed in 
regular quantities, and are 
counted in fives or “casts.” 
Thus, for example, a barrel of 
horse-pistol flints consists of 
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10,000 flints made up into forty 


bags, each comprising fifty 
“casts”? (250 flints). The 
weight of such a barrel is about 
160 lb., while a barrel of car- 
bine-flints weighs about 2 cwt. 
The entire trade is now in 
the hands of two “firms,” if 
indeed the partnership of two 
or three men can thus be de- 
scribed, and gives employment 
to no more than six men. With 
the disappearance of this piti- 
ful rearguard, will disappear 
not only the link with prehis- 
toric ages, but also, unless 
active steps are taken to per- 
petuate them, the trade lan- 
guage and method of counting, 
which must be almost as old 
a8 the industry itself. 
Throughout the ages the 
knapper has apparently been 
quite illiterate. Even to-day, 
despite the institution of com- 
pulsory State education, many 
of the old workmen can neither 
read nor write, and their speech 
is not only in the broadest 
dialect, but is thickly inter- 
larded with words whose origin 
is entirely lost. Thus, for ex- 
ample, a heap of flint blocks 
ready to go to the knapper is 
known as “jags”’; a pillar of 
chalk left to uphold the roof 
in one of the workings is called 
a “jarm”’; a layer or stratum 
is a “sase ” ;. while the making 
of a slanting passage from one 
layer of flint to another rejoices 
in the curious phrase of “ bub- 
berhutching on the sosh ” ! 
Still more remarkable is the 
knapper’s method of rendering 
accounts. Being illiterate, he 
has yet evolved a most simple 
but ingenious method of count- 
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ing his flints and submitting his 
bill in terms of money, yet the 
only conventional numeral he 
can make is a 7, for the sole 
reason that this is shaped like 
a pick ! 

His other numerals are merely 
combinations of the three sym- 
bols X, |, -- Now X = 1000; 
| = one, if following the X 
sign, one hundred; - = one- 
half, whether of 1000 or 100 
or any other number. If the 
flint-worker wishes to write 
that he has completed 1250 
flints, he writes XII-; if the 


“total is 2750, he writes XX7- ; 


if it is only 450, IIll-. The 
numeral 5 is represented by 
four uprights and one diagonal 
thus TW. Consequently to 
represent a total of 1975 
one would write XMWIIII7MNI. 
Here again the interest is in 
the antiquity of the method. 
It has been proved that the 
method of counting used by 
the diggers at Grimes Graves 
and elsewhere was the human 
hand, four fingers and a thumb, 
represented roughly as WV. 
It is not a very long step from 
this to the method now in use, 
and the addition of the symbol 
X is the only witness to the 
influence of that civilisation 
which reached Great Britain 
from Rome. 

When it comes to submitting 
a bill in terms of money, the 
Same system is used, though 
the symbols are slightly dif- 
ferent. The knapper uses the 
three headings of pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence. The sign for 
one pound sterling is a circle, 
thus ©. Ten shillings, being 
half a pound, is ©. A penny 
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is an upright |, and a half- 
penny, the half sign -. In the 
case of money, the sign X 
(because such sums as £1000 
were quite unheard of !) equals 
10. Consequently if you re- 
ceived from your knapper an 
account for XII.6.NW-. you 
would decipher it as £12, 10s. 
54d. If, on the other hand, 
you got OOO.IIII.7. you would 
read it as £3, 4s. 7d. 

Already this method of 
reckoning is obsolete in prac- 
tice, and only survives in the 
memory of the older workers. 


The younger men, products of 


the national schools, know it 
not, but then it is unlikely that 
they will care to carry on in 
such a precarious trade when 
their seniors are laid to rest. 
Anachronism though it is, the 
ancient industry is dying hard. 
What demand still exists is at 
least a steady one, and while 
flint-lock muskets are used by 
the native hunters of West 
African villages or by the desert 
tribes of North Africa and Asia, 
while the Dyaks and Malays 
use tinder-boxes, so long will 
there be forthcoming orders for 
Brandon flints. For the fame 
of the town has reached wher- 
ever flint is used, and it is a 
fact that at the present day 
the “‘ rough untutored savage ” 
of the Gold or Ivory Coasts will 
accept nothing but the blackest 
flints. This colour he associates 
with the highest quality of 
stones, which come only from 
Brandon. Consequently if the 
knappers ever use flints of a 
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lighter colour (incidentally col- 
our makes little difference), they 
have to dye them before pack- 
ing them for export. 

But though the demand may 
continue for some years, there 
is no guarantee that in these 
days of high costs and stan- 
dards of living, there will be 
found men willing to follow a 
calling at once so hard and so 
monotonous and yet so ill- 
rewarded. For though a steady 
income may have been possible 
in the days of Army and Navy 
contracts, the price paid for 
flints by the modern exporting 
house is no more generous than 
“strictly business ’’ considera- 
tions permit. There is no longer 
any money in flint-knapping. 
The present workmen, it must 
be admitted, remain at the 
trade more because it is in their 
blood, the occupation of their 
forebears to far-distant times ; 
because it provides the only 
means of livelihood they know, 
and because, being largely of 
a passing generation, they are 
satisfied with less than their 
children of the present. 

Flint-knapping may conceiv- 
ably linger on five, ten, perhaps 
even twenty years, but it will 
exist rather in one or two men’s 
knowledge of the art and craft 
of knapping than as a trade. 
The oldest industry in the world 
will soon be an industry no 
longer, but a curiosity fit to 
be ranked with the head-hunters 
and the dodo as a proper sub- 
ject for historical research and 
veneration. 
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CONCERNING A HUNT FOR TREASURE 
IN THE PACIFIC. 


A TRUE YARN. 


BY CAPTAIN QUENTIN 


“ H.M.S. Amphibian will pro- 
ceed out of harbour under 
sealed orders.”’ So read the 
message, and speculation ran 
high as to what was in the 
wind. 

There was a “lower deck 
yarn,” of course. There always 
is a lower deck yarn on these 
occasions. Curiously enough, 
although the lower deck gener- 
ally gets hold of the wrong 
end of the stick, you may bet 
your last perruque of *baccy 
that it gets hold of the right 
stick. 

I may perhaps explain that 
in the days which I am talking 
about tobacco was served out 
in the leaf, and had to be made 
up in a certain way. It was 
compressed into a tight roll 
by wrapping it round with 
canvas, and then “serving ” 
it over with spun-yarn. The 
process of “serving” a thing, 
in the Navy, consists of winding 
it round and round with a 
protecting cover of spun-yarn. 
The finished article had about 
the size and appearance of a 
periwig or perruque. 

The lower deck yarn on this 
occasion was to the effect that 
we were detailed to sail for 
Cocos Island and hunt for 
buried treasure. 


C. A. CRAUFURD, R.N. 


In a sense it was true. Not 
officially, of course. 

Early in the morning we left 
the delightful little harbour of 
Esquimalt, and were soon on 
our way south with every 
stitch of canvas drawing. We 
were not a sailing ship, but 
we were square-rigged for’ard, 
and excessively proud of it. 
On our main and mizzen-masts, 
I may as well admit, we had 
nothing but fore and aft rig. 

Our captain was never better 
pleased than when he could 
bank fires and proceed under 
sail alone, but it must be 
confessed that this was only 
possible when we had time to 
waste. Under all plain sail we 
could make about three knots. 

We had shipped a mysterious 
guest—the most virulent type 
of Yank. His lips were not 
sealed, though no doubt he 
had been given to understand 
that he was expected to be 
discreet. As far as I remember, 
he was berthed with us in the 
wardroom. Anyhow, we ward- 
room officers saw a great deal 
of him, and wardroom officers 
are not accustomed to suffer 
that type of man gladly. They 
instinctively start to educate 
him. Chaff, however, ran off 
this fellow’s back like water 
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off a duck. He simply could 
not be made to realise that 
self-advertisement was no cri- 
terion on board a man-of- 
war. 

As a consequence his com- 
pany was not very much in 
demand. This was a slice of 
luck from my point of view. 
Being at the time one of the 
most junior members of the 
mess, I was in the position 
least favourable for attracting 
the attention of a popular 
guest. The man had some 
interesting stories to relate. I 
made no notes at the time, 
and much that he told me has 
gone by the board, but suffi- 
cient remains to enable me to 
put together the chief points 
of this yarn. 

He showed me an old sort 
of diary that had been passed 
on to him by his father. Obvi- 
ously it had seen bad times. 
Much of the writing was faded, 
and it was stained by damp. 
I can vouch for the fact that, 
as far as I could judge, it 
appeared to be exactly what 
he said it was. He was very 
jealous of letting it go out of 
his hands, even for a moment, 
and it was only towards the 
end of our acquaintance that 
I managed actually to handle 
it. 

This diary was the work of a 
doctor who had served with a 
pirate, and won his confidence 
to a great extent. According 
to the story as it was told to 
me, the pirate brought his 
ship into Panama with a lot 
of wounded men, and was 
under the urgent necessity of 
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obtaining the services of a 
surgeon without delay. The 
doctor was enticed on board, 
having no notion of the char- 
acter of the ship to which he 
was proceeding. His suspicions 
were aroused, and he began 
putting some awkward ques- 
tions, with the result that the 
ship was got under weigh and 
he found himself a prisoner. 

In the diary the doctor 
described his philosophy pretty 
well. In the event of capture, 
the most precious document to 
have about him would be a 
diary of events starting from 
the day of departure from 
Panama. It would be almost 
certain to preserve him from 
short shrift, and it would 
contain statements that could 
be corroborated at Panama. 
The book used was a pocket- 
book, such as a doctor would 
be likely to carry about with 
him for making notes. He 
always carried it about his 
person, and wrote it up in 
the privacy of his cabin. 

He seems to have won the 
confidence of the pirate from 
the start, who, it appears, was 
a man of some education. The 
presence of the doctor was a 
perfect godsend to him in the 
way of companionship. 

Once more the ship put 
into Panama. By this time 
the doctor had acquired an 
interest in treasure that had 
been sacked in a successful 
raid upon the town of Acapulco. 
He obtained permission to land 
and settle his private affairs. 
Doubtless the pirate thought 
the treasure was sufficient tie. 
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He was to join the ship at 
some port farther south, whither 
he would proceed overland. 
There was also some business 
which he was to perform for 
the captain, the nature of 
which I have forgotten. 

The doctor was landed, and 
the ship proceeded south upon 
her last cruise, as it turned out, 
for she fell in with a British 
man-of-war and was captured. 
The pirates were taken home 
to England, where they were 
duly tried and hanged, lining 
the bank of the river Thames 
with a row of gibbets. 

There must be a record of 
these things available to those 
who wish to test the main 
points of my yarn for what 
they are worth. I am here only 
concerned in giving personal 
reminiscences. 

In the meantime the doctor, 
intent upon escaping from the 
reach of his late shipmates at 
all costs, made his way north. 
He carried with him the pre- 
cious diary, now perhaps more 
than ever valuable, in that it 
possessed notes upon the exact 
location of the loot from Aca- 
pulco. He was overcome with 
fever in the marshes near the 
frontier of Costa Rica, and 
was finally given shelter by a 
settler. This settler would be, 
I suppose, the grandfather of 
our friend the Yank. 

The doctor died after having 
given some account of his 
adventures, and the diary re- 
mained in the possession of 
his benefactor. It contained 
rough plans of Cocos Island, an 
account of the pirate colony 
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established there, and cross- 
bearings of the spot in which 
the treasure had been buried. 

The diary appears to have 
been more or less neglected 
until it came into the posses- 
sion of the grandson, who, 
having received an education 
in New York, had acquired, 
among other accomplishments, 
a very lusty desire for wealth. 
He was sufficiently business- 
like to realise that half a loaf 
was better than no bread, and 
after making a fruitless attempt 
to find the treasure by himself, 
he had returned to the main- 
land and worked his way north 
to Esquimalt, where he man- 
aged to get an introduction 
into high places. 

A certain British admiral 
became interested in his yarn, 
and having tested the evidence, 
took an opportunity to visit 
the island while cruising in the 
vicinity. Our friend was taking 
a passage in the flagship on 
that occasion, and went ashore 
in company with the admiral. 
It was clear that the digging 
operations would occupy more 
time than was at the disposal 
of the flagship then, so there 
was nothing for it but to leave 
the matter until some excuse 
for cruising in these waters 
should bring one of the ships 
in the vicinity of the island. 

We had some duty to per- 
form at one of the Costa Rican 
ports. That settled, we pro- 
ceeded straight to the lonely 
little island that had served 
the pirates so well as a haven 
of refuge. 

On the third day out from 
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Esquimalt all hands were mus- 
tered aft. After a short pre- 
liminary explanation by the 
captain, the regulations con- 
cerning “‘ treasure trove ” were 
read out, and it was explained 
that what share fell to the 
ship’s company would be dis- 
tributed according to the regu- 
lations relating to salvage. Our 
captain was very scornful about 
the prospects of finding any 
treasure. He announced that 
any share that fell to himself, 
and it would, of course, be 
very considerable, would be 
divided among the ship’s com- 
pany. 

So the secret was out. The 
lower deck yarn, which as usual 
had been strongly denied as an 
absolute invention of the ship’s 
cook, once again proved the 
general trustworthiness of that 
oracle. 

The American guest had not 
waited for any official confirma- 
tion. With characteristic fore- 
sight he had seized the oppor- 
tunity to build up a reputation, 
and had been spreading him- 
self among “the boys” long 
before the appointed time. 

“Say now, kid, what sort of 
money d’you reckon you've 
gettin’. Say I'll bet you'll all 
be makin’ a lil’ gold statue of 
me, sure.” 

This sort of thing might 
have gone down well enough 
among his own people, but it 
did not impress the British 
bluejacket any more than it 
impressed his officer in the 
wardroom, and, though it pro- 
vided a certain amount of 
entertainment, it also gave 
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scope for a considerable amount 
of plain speaking. The blue- 
jacket does not go to much 
pains in concealing his con- 
tempt for a man who has made 
a mess of winning his approval. 
He was obviously the worst 
kind of liar. 

Our friend scored heavily 
when, at noon on the third 
day, the captain made his 
announcement. 

“Good old son; why, you 
were right all the time, and 
we did not know it. Put it 
there, and no ill-feelin’s.”’ 

The yarn that he had put 
over happened to be a true 
one, but the man himself was 
absolutely impossible. The 
whole ship’s company looked 
for an opportunity to catch 
him napping. 

It was the gunner’s mate 
who finally laid the trap. Ac- 
cording to his own estimation, 
there was no handier man with 
a “gun” than our gallant 
hero. The opportunity pre- 
sented itself shortly after we 
had completed our business at 
Costa Rica. 

The boatswain and his party 
were engaged in getting up one 
or two mysterious - looking 
things from the storeroom, and 
there was a suggestive display 
of red bunting. 

‘Say, boss, wat ’n thunder’s 
them red flags for? Looks ’s if 
you was out t’ scare bulls ‘n 
these regions. Say r you out 
t’ scare porpoises, or wat’s 
this new game, anyway ? ” 

He was enlightened as to 
the naval procedure before en- 
gaging in target practice. 
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“°N is them things th’ tar- 
gets you reckon to hit at two 
thousand yards? Say, I guess 
you don’t need to make mor’n 
about one ’v ’em.” 

“ Why not, son? ” 

“Waal, I reckon th’r ar’n’t 
much ’t hit with them things *t 
that sort er distance. Wat yer 
reckon *t hit boss, th’ flag ? ”’ 

“No, boy, the staff, of course. 
The flag is only there to show 
up agin the water. <A bare 
staff is hardly visible at two 
thousand yards.” 

“°N d’you reckon th’ boys 
‘is goin’ t’ make away with 
many ’v them staffs? Calls 
fer some shootin’, I guess.” 

“Well, you can’t tell what 
they may do. It depends on 
the nature of the light. I’ve 
seen days when they'd be 
calling for another target pretty 


wellevery other round.” Boat- 
swains are not always truthful. 
“"Zzat so?” 


For a moment the Yank 
was nonplussed. Then he 
moved off, and his next remark 
was addressed to the gunner’s 
mate. 

“Say, ’z that there boatswain 
a relative of Thommas A. Edi- 
son ? ” 

The sarcasm was lost upon 
the gunner’s mate, who did not 
understand the allusion. 

“Thommas Addison; ’oo’s 
’e 9 3° 

“ Edison I said, not Addison. 
Ain’t you ever bin put wise to 


America’s slappest-up  in- 
ventor ? ”’ 
‘“No—yes. I might ‘ave 


eard of a bloke of that name. 
Somethin’ to do with a thing 
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called a funnygraph, sort of 
copy of the grammyphone. You 
ain’t got as far as grammy-. 
phones in your country, may- 
be.” 

The Yank ignored the insult. 

“Say you calls yerself boss 
gunman on this hooker? ’”’ he 
queried. 

“Guess again, sonny. I’m 
rated gunner’s mate, an’ don’t 
yer ferget it. Anybody that 
goes callin’ me names that I 
don’t rekkernise is liable to get 
a tap over the clock with this 
ere.” 

The gunner’s mate held out 
a pretty useful closed paw quite 
good-naturedly. 

“Waal, Mr Gunner’s Mate, 
sir, askin’ yr pardon, d’you 
reckon your boys is goin’ to 
hit them little bits of sticks 
that th’ bos’n ’s stickin’ up on 
them red thin’s. Hit ’em at 
two thousand yards.” 

The gunner’s mate spat scorn- 
fully over the side. “ You 
don’t know nothin’ about shoot- 
in’ with guns. This ain’t pottin’ 
at bottles with a saloon rifle. 
Look ’ere !” 

The instinct of the gunnery 
instructor was on him, and he 
proceeded to explain the prin- 
cipal points. He showed how, 
by aiming at a red flag, a mere 
red point set out in bold relief 
against the blue of the ocean, 
it was easy to note, by the 
white splashes, what sort of 
shooting was being made. This 
was not prize-firing to be 
counted by actual hits upon 
the target. It was what is 
known as aiming practice. Of 
course it was possible that now 
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and again some one might 
carry away the flagstaff, but 
no one who was not a land- 
lubber would seriously con- 
sider that it was practicable to 
try and hit a staff well over a 
mile distant. He wound up 
with the suggestion that he 
would leave that sort of shoot- 
ing to the American Navy. 

The bait was swallowed in- 
stantly. 

“* Guess our boys ’d show th’ 
way t’ do it.” 

“Garn! I suppose you'll be 
showin’ us the way to do it. 
Like to have a try? You’ve 
told us a good deal about the 
way you can handle a six- 
shooter. Let’s see the stuff 
you're made of when we go to 
general quarters.” 

In less than no time the 
thing was done. Our friend 
found himself in the position 
of having greatness thrust upon 
him. He was not one whit 
dismayed. On the contrary, he 
liked it. 

“Sure, what’s all th’ excite- 
ment ? Guess you boys is not 
used to a bit ’v straight gun- 
nin’.’’ 

Talk about brass! This fel- 
low was the absolute limit. 
Well, he would have full licence 
to go and make a fool of him- 
self. 

The target had been dropped 
overboard. We circled round, 
and were now closing to pass 
within about eighteen hundred 
yards. The guns were all 
manned, and the target was 
opening out on the bow, distant 
about two thousand five hun- 
dred yards. The sights had 
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been set for two thousand. As 
soon as it was permissible to 
fire, the bugle would sound the 
** Commence.” 

It is a crime of the worst 
character to anticipate the 
bugle. 

Suddenly a shot pierced the 
silence. 

“Who the devil is that 
man? Take his name!” came 
in furious accents from the 
bridge. 

“Call *t th’ bluddy ace, 
anyway. The slow drawl was 
unmistakable. 

“Oh, that damned feller, is 
it?” muttered the captain. 
“Tell the gunnery lieutenant 
to keep his eye upon him. 
No, don’t let him fire again 
until after we have finished. 
Tl give him a run before we 
hoist the target in. I want 
him to make a darned fool of 
himself in front of the ship’s 
company. He can do it all by 
himself. Sound the ‘Com- 
mence ’ and the ‘ Carry on.’ ” 

The Yank was replaced by 
the proper gunlayer, or captain 
of the gun, as we called him 
then. 

The delay was only a mo- 
mentary one, and the bugle rang 
out the “ Carry on.” 

Not a gun spoke! 
on earth was the target ? 

The upper bridge was busy 
with binoculars. The little red 
flag had disappeared. 

Incredible as it may seem, 
Providence had favoured the 
boaster. The red flag had 
apparently been shot away. 
Half an hour was wasted before 
some one spotted it. By that 
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time we knew the target must 
be somewhere close alongside, 
and when we ranged up close 
to it there was no hiding the 
melancholy truth. The staff 
had been broken off short; it 
had been shot clean through. 
There was a burst of enthusi- 
astic applause from the ship’s 
company. The bluejacket is 
ever ready to acknowledge a 
downfall if, in his judgment, 
it is the result of fair play. 

The Yank had scored once 


Early in the morning of the 
second day out from Costa 
Rica many of us were roused 
by the sudden slowing down 
of the engines in response to 
the engine-room telegraph gong. 
The officer of the watch had 
sighted a small boat in the 
distance, and there appeared 
to be a single man in it. 

The captain was on the 
bridge in two minutes, and we 
altered our course in the direc- 
tion of this lonely speck on the 
ocean. As we neared it we 
were able to see that it was a 
dug-out canoe. What had been 
taken for a man’s head and 
arms was a large sea - bird 
perched on the gunwale in the 
stern. We could make out 
one or two other birds, and 
were prepared to find evidences 
of a tragedy. However, when 
we got alongside, it turned out 
that the canoe was empty. 
There were a few sea-birds 
sitting in the bottom, which 
appeared to be quite dry, and 
it was a mystery how a small 
dug-out canoe could have got 
here in the condition she was in. 
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It is probable that her occupant 
had been picked up quite 
recently by some passing ship, 
but it seemed curious that the 
canoe should have been left to 
float about deserted. 

The Yank was quite sure 
that it was a dug-out from the 
island. There were three people 
on the island when he left—a 
married couple and a single 
man who lived by himself. 
They also were after the 
treasure. He told us that 
they were working on a single 
bearing supposed to have been 
taken by the pirate’s mate. 
Whether the mate was sup- 
posed to have deserted before 
the ship was captured, I do not 
remember; but one wonders 
how these other bearings came 
to see the light. Those on the 
island had to replenish their 
stores by taking a trip in a 
small boat to the mainland, 
single- handed, a matter of 
about three hundred miles. The 
Pacific Ocean has rightly earned 
its name in these parts. Im- 
agine the prospect of trusting 
oneself in an open boat for 
that sort of a journey! 

When we arrived at the 
island we found the good lady 
in charge. Her husband had 
set out for the mainland in 
just such an open canoe a 
few days previous. She greeted 
us by hoisting the Dutch 
flag. 

Things were exactly as our 
American friend had described 
them: his own hut, now dere- 
lict and neglected; another 
hut a few hundred yards dis- 
tant, with its lonely male occu- 
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pant down with fever and in 
pretty bad condition; and 
about half or three-quarters of 
a mile from them a fairly 
respectable bungalow, in which 
dwelt the woman. 

As far as I could make out, 
these three establishments were 
in a perpetual state of enmity. 
At any rate, there appeared to 
be no love lost between the 
two solitary inhabitants when 
we got there. The sick man 
lay in his cabin too weak to 
get up and procure food for 
himself, and with his pistol 
within easy reach of his arm. 

The woman lived within hail 
of him almost, and in compara- 
tive luxury. Think of these 
two beings alone on an unin- 
habited island, nothing of civi- 
lisation within hundreds of miles 
of them, and yet in a worse 
state than not on speaking 
terms! This apparently was 
the influence of gold, treasure 
that if it could be found was 
sufficient to enrich a company ; 
and yet there they were, unable 
to join forces and work to- 
gether sensibly. Surely it must 
have been clear to each of 
them that, if one happened to 
strike it, there could be no 
chance of keeping the find to 
himself alone. 

The first sight we had of 
Cocos Island was magnificent. 
Our anchorage turned out to 
be a fine harbour marked on 
the chart as Wafer Bay. The 
high land, rising in most places 
Sheer out of the water, is 
clothed with the richest kind 
of tropical vegetation, and over 
the cliffs hang great pendants 
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of green foliage trailing down 
to the water’s edge. 

I knew, of course, that it is 
the right thing to describe such 
a romantic place as a pirate 
haven as a sort of fairy island. 
It happens that Cocos Island 
would exactly fit such a descrip- 
tion, and it seems to me 
probable that many novelists 
have borrowed their setting 
from descriptions of this place. 
You pass into Wafer Bay 
through two fine headlands, a 
sort of gateway. Once inside, 
you are in a _ land-locked 
lagoon. A _ beautiful sandy 
beach stretches along the head 
of the bay. On either side of 
this, stretching to the harbour 
mouth, there is high land and 
“steep to.”’ To the south’ard 
the sheer precipice, with its 
overfall of luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, is magnificent. I can 
call to mind nothing that I 
have seen that will quite com- 
pare with it in its suggestion of 
peace and beauty. 

Behind the sandy beach at 
the head of the bay the ground 
rises steeply, here and there 
precipitously ; but, between the 
beach and the high land at 
the back of it, there is a con- 
siderable space of more or less 
level ground. This stretches 
away to the south, inclining 
upward through the forest in 
an easy rise. Here, at this 
extremity, was the women’s 
colony. Beneath the under- 
growth one could still trace 
some signs of human habita- 
tion. Here, somewhere near 
the foot of the rise, was built 
the present lady inhabitant’s 
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bungalow. The man and his 
wife had made a very credit- 
able home of it. She was good 
enough to offer two of us, who 
were on the prowl, her hospi- 
tality. We noticed, and were 
asked to sample, some very 
excellent bananas. I gathered 
from her that there was much 
wild fruit and grain about, that 
at one time had evidently 
been cultivated. Some of this, 
I believe, the couple had been 
able to take advantage of. 
There was an old anvil which 
she said her husband had 
made use of. She pointed this 
out to me as one of the evi- 
dences of former population. 
Indeed, there were several 
things, such as tools, that they 
appeared to have found. 

From this bungalow with its 
well-laid-out little gardens, the 
flat ground with a fringe of 
golden sand runs away to the 
north, ending in a bold pro- 
montory ; and here, or rather 
just round the corner of it, is 
the centre of interest of the 
present story. 

Picture to yourself a deep 
wedge-shaped gorge cut into 
the mountain-side, as if some 
giant with a huge pickaxe had 
attempted to scoop out for 
himself a huge throne from 
which he could view the har- 
bour unobserved by any of 
the inhabitants of the island. 
At the apex of this wedge a 
high waterfall tumbles into a 
small pool before continuing 
its way in the form of a small 
stream running along the base 
of the northern cliff into the 
sea. Climbing plants and over- 
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hanging creepers vie with the 
waterfall in giving the impres- 
sion of great forces pouring out 
from their abundance overhead. 

Within the chasm the earth 
is piled up in a manner which 
suggests that it has been the 
result of a landslide. It was 
here, in this tumbled mass of 
loose earth, that the treasure 
was supposed to be buried. 

I will recall the scene from 
the diary, as far as I can tax 
my memory. 

The women were all confined 
to their quarters ; sentries were 
posted with orders to shoot any 
who showed signs of disobeying 
the order. The women’s quar- 
ters were completely hidden 
from the scene of operations 
by the high cliff on the south 
side. The treasure was landed 
on the beach just below the 
chasm, and carried straight up 
to a cavern that had been 
dug into the bed-rock. 

I may say that the rock here 
is of a soft kind. I should 
imagine it would be classed as 
a kind of soapstone. It is 
reddish in colour. Various gal- 
leries had been driven through 
it by prospectors who had 
worked at one time or another 
on the island. Some of these 
must have meant a very con- 
siderable amount of work, for 
they ran evidently along a line 

of bearing for quite a long 
distance. I walked along some 
of these galleries, and noticed 
various pockets in them that 
seemed to show where the 
worker had thought he was on 
some clue. 
It was noticeable that in 
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general these galleries seemed 
to converge upon our hunting- 
ground. One gallery in particu- 
lar ran very close to the point 
of our cross-bearings. 

The bearings given in the 
diary were obtained from the 
northern headland at the gate 
of the harbour and the water- 
fall. Where these two bearings 
cut, was the point at which to 
commence digging operations. 

The first thing to be found 
was a large stone having certain 
marks cut upon it. This stone 
we soon found. It was not 
exactly in the place indicated, 
but quite near enough to be 
satisfying. From this stone 
certain measurements had to 
be taken, which the diary said 
would give the position of a 
stone weighing two tons that 
sealed the entrance of the 
cavern in which lay the treasure. 

A large cavern had been 
prepared by two Indians, pos- 
sibly by more than two. At 
any rate, there were two of 
them left to stow the treasure 
as it was brought up from the 
beach. When all was stowed, 
both of these Indians were 
slaughtered, and the great stone 
was placed over the mouth of 
the cavern. 

A barrel of gunpowder was 
sunk to a depth of ten feet in 
the earth on top of the over- 
hanging cliff, and at a certain 
hour on the date mentioned in 
the diary, with great ceremony, 
it was touched off by means of 
a fuze, blowing down a great 
mass of earth, and effectively 
burying the large stone at a 
considerable depth. I have 
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said that we found the first 
stone. I did not witness the 
finding of it, but I was able to 
get ashore a few hours later 
and inspect it and its marking. 
It certainly corresponded to 
what had been stated in the 
diary. The marking was very 
rudely done; as far as I 
remember, it was two X’s. At 
any rate, the evidence so far 
was satisfactory. 

The working party—volun- 
teers, of course—were digging 
nobly, with our friend the 
Yank cheering them on. 

“Say now, boys, I give you 
gospel: there’s a gold brick 
waitin’ fer’ th’ first guy inter 
th’ cavern. Say now th’ first 
bonny thet opens the door 
steps right in and picks a gold 
brick. Boys, I’m speakin’ fair, 
’n you hears wat I’m sayin’. 
There’s a gold brick waitin’ fer 
some one r you.”’ 

He could not understand 
that these men were used to 
discipline. He was obviously 
peeved that he was not allowed 
to stand and finger a loaded 
“gun.” His pistol had been 
taken away from him, but he 
could not understand why the 
officers were not on the alert 
with lethal weapons. I think 
he thought that it would be 
natural that the sight of some 
kind of bullion should send all 
hands crazy. 

There was much digging to 
be done before we should arrive 
at the second stone. The first 
thing to be found was the bed- 
rock. for the cavern had been 
hewn out of the rock, and it 
was on this level that the large 
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stone would be resting, if indeed 
there was any such stone as 
was described in the diary. 

The bed-rock proved to be 
very much deeper under the 
soil than anybody had sup- 
posed. And presently a new 
difficulty presented itself. The 
stream of water found its way 
down into the diggings, and it 
was necessary to provide drain- 
age. As the work proceeded, 
confirmation of the doctor’s 
account began to appear in 
the remains of half-rotted vege- 
tation, all of which was upside 
down with the roots uppermost. 
Then a few pieces of cut 
planking were unearthed, which 
we took to be the remains of 
tackle used in getting the stone 
into place. 

We made sure we should 
come upon the great stone 
seal presently, and when at 
last the bed-rock had been 
reached we all thought it must 
be the top of the seal. It was 
nothing of the kind. What was 
eventually laid bare was nothing 
else than the rock bottom. 

In the meantime some one— 
I think it was our ship’s sur- 
geon — propounded a theory 
that one of our bearings had 
shifted. 

He had been poking about 
and examining the waterfall. 
This, of course, was the giant 
pickaxe which had originally 
carved out the chasm. It 
was still busy carving its way 
back through the soft soap- 
stone. One could see that its 
position in the last heavy 
rains had been sensibly differ- 
ent. Ten years would make 
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quite a considerable difference. 
Roughly estimating the sort 
of difference it would make to 
the bearings, we were dis- 
mayed to find that the refuse 
which had already been dug 
out had been carefully piled 
up over the very place that 
ought to have been excavated ; 
and time was getting on. We 
were not here officially for the 
purpose of digging for treasure. 

The men dug like Trojans, 
and it was in the early morning 
of our last day that they came 
upon a huge rock weighing 
easily two tons, and more like 
three. One of the lieutenants 
came off at breakfast-time and 
gave us the exciting news. 
He had come on board in 
order to procure a charge of 
gun-cotton. The charge was 
set in position for splitting the 
huge stone. All hands watched 
breathlessly at a safe distance 
while the fuze burned down ; 
there was a muffled crack, and 
in two halves the stone sank 
down about six inches or more. 

To the onlookers it was 
clear evidence that it had been 
resting over a large hole. More 
drillings were made, and further 
charges of gun-cotton brought 
into operation. In due course 
the stone was sufficiently broken 
up to be removed, andthen... 
There was no vestige of a large 
hole. The bed-rock was un- 
broken. 

That evening we weighed 
anchor and steamed out of 
Cocos Island. We had stretched 
our time out to the last moment. 

What was the explanation of 
our disappointment ? 
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I have come to the following 
conclusion. The mass of rich 
soil in the bottom of the chasm 
was far too great to be the 
result of a single barrel of gun- 
powder buried on the cliff-top. 
The pirates would not want to 
do more than hide the large 
stone with a sufficient quantity 
of earth for the purpose. The 
deposit we found was much 
more like the result of succes- 
sive landslides. The upturned 
roots, delightful as a corrobora- 
tion of the doctor’s diary, were 
equally accountable on a land- 
slide theory, and I believe 
that the barrel of gunpowder 
was well calculated to start the 
ball rolling. In the wet season 
earth would come tumbling 
down, not only through this 
breach but where it had been 
undermined by the waterfall. 
And, slowly but surely, the 
whole mass would press down 
the smooth bed of the throne, 
carrying with it the great stone 
and its smaller companions, 
without so very much displace- 
ment of the original setting, to 
be washed into the sea by the 
stream at a lower level. 

The cavern is probably higher 
up, and it would be difficult to 
make any estimation that would 
be likely to find it. The loose 
earth and the waterfall make 
matters a hundred times more 
difficult. We dug in a com- 
paratively easy part of the 
chasm. Higher up would mean 
working in a constant flow of 
mud. 
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I think now that we must 
have been pretty near to it. 
The reason that I think this 
is because I have heard since 
that certain evidences of the 
treasure have been found. For 
instance, an expedition that 
went to the island many years 
later failed to find the actual 
treasure in bulk, but I believe 
they found one or two trifles, 
such as a broken silver cross, 
which had apparently been 
washed down by the stream. 
It is possible that our workings 
opened up the place sufficiently 
well for water to get in and do 
its work during the rainy season. 
It is also hardly likely that 
the two occupants of the island 
left the place untouched after 
our departure. 

What of our Yankee marks- 
man ? 

He took his disappointment 
like a true man. To use his 
Own expression, he was “sure 
peeved ”’ about it, but he was 
not bowed down. He was not 
even visibly discouraged. I 
think perhaps his strange for- 
tune with the target was a 
symbol to him. If one quarter 
of his stories had any truth in 
them, he was no stranger to 
good-fortune of a sort. We 
parted from our hero at San 
José, where we went. in to 
coal. He was already full 
of the new plans he was 
going to make for returning 
to Cocos Island. He was 
going to have that treasure, 
sure ! 
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OUTPOSTS. 


THE SCOURGE OF GENDA. 


BY A. C. G. 


THERE was trouble in the 
air at Genda. I felt it at once. 
As soon aS we had wormed 
our way in among the sedgy 
islets opposite the landing- 
place and I had stepped ashore, 
I knew that something was 
wrong. Not by outward signs, 
for trouble does not always 
betray itself in a primitive 
community by a wild outburst 
of grief or anger, even though 
death by Allah’s will be the 
bringer of it. 

One can divine it—if one 
knows the native—in an in- 


creased stolidity of expression 


in the men; hear it in the 
more excited tone of women’s 
chatter, since women from the 
world’s beginning have been 
born with looser tongues than 
men, and must talk when the 
rest keep silence. Even the 
children in such an hour— 
solemn mites at the best of 
times—seem, as they squabble 
in the dust upon fat stomachs, 
to be infected by the sense of 
something wrong, when trouble 
comes. 

I had passed a long hot 
afternoon in my steel barge 
poling up the Niger current, 
crawling from one sandbank 
to another, and zig-zagging up 
the long reaches of the river. 
I was wearied by the sun’s 
heat and the glare upon the 
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water, and now at sunset my 
tired crew had thrust a last 
dragging path through sucking 
water - weed, and flung their 
poles ashore on solid earth. 

Havuna met me. 

The chief was more subdued 
than usual. I missed the smiles 
of welcome on his face and 
those of his attendant village 
elders—smiles invariable and 
entirely genuine, for we were 
old friends. 

Our greetings passed, and 
presently in a body they 
escorted me to my rest camp, 
where, after a few moments’ 
desultory talk, they left me 
for the night. They had an- 
Swered my general inquiry by 
saying everything was well at 
Genda—the formal formula 
which meant little,—since it 
was plain that things were 
not right in this small river 
village, whose name was known 
more widely than many a town 
of greater size in the whole 
country. Genda was the ferry 
on the main trade-route from 
north to south of the Niger, 
and thousands, from the great 
cattle-merchant to the petty 
trader who marched beneath 
his head load of potash, hides, 
or kolas, knew Genda as a land- 
mark on the long journey from 
the desert to the sea. 

Here in the travelling season 
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cattle in their hundreds were 
swum daily across the mighty 
stream behind canoes; here 
Sheep and goats with all the 
smaller livestock were packed 
to danger-point in the cranky 
craft, and passengers from dawn 
to eve were ferried over, look- 
ing in their massed bulk and 
the misty morning light like 
weird water-beetles crawling on 
the glassy surface of the water. 

All the male population of 
Genda was employed in this 
transport, and Havuna was 
the “‘ water-chief ’’"—the cap- 
tain of canoes. His perquisites 
from ferry tolls were consider- 
able, and the “sarauta ” of the 
water was an office which he 
paid highly for to his native 
overlord. 

Next morning we met in 
conclave, and official business 
was discussed and dealt with. 
They sat before me, a dozen 
or so of grey heads—the re- 
sponsibles of Genda,—and I 
Saw on every face the magni- 
fied glumness which betrayed 
their stress. 

* And now, Havuna, what is 
the real trouble ? ” 

Uneasy eyes in the stolid 
faces showed that they under- 
stood the question; uneasily 
they waited on Havuna’s an- 
Swer. 

“Tt is but a small thing, 
lord,” the chief said, “ un- 
worthy of your notice.” 

“ No thingis that. Explain.” 

“This, then. We are beset 
by that great ‘Kadda’ of 
which you have heard tell. 
He is no light thing truly— 
that Shaitan which haunts the 
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passage of the river. He has 
become a grievous harm. Tray- 
ellers are grumbling, and speak 
of forsaking this place of ferry, 
Many are the cows which he 
has seized and dragged beneath 
the black water, and of men 
not a few he has devoured. I 
have my own grief—a son of 
mine was taken yesterday. One 
moment he was out there fish- 
ing—the next he was gone, 
dragged by arm and shoulder 
from security to death. By 
Allah we are weary of it, but 
we are powerless, for he is too 
strong and cunning for us, and 
we can do naught.” 

The old voice shook, and 
from his grouped companions 
came a mutter of concerned 
agreement ; it was clear their 
perturbation was very real. 

I pondered it. 

The crocodiles of the Niger 
as I knew them were normally 
not fierce. Fish-eaters, gatherers 
of drowned bodies and the jet- 
sam of flood or accident, it was 
not usual for these reptiles to 
attack the living, either man 
or animal. I had had a wide 
experience of them, and as a 
general rule had found them 
harmless. Often venerated as 
the embodied spirits of dead 
ancestors, they were treated 
with respect, and became as 
tame as domestic animals. I 
remembered meeting two of 
them lumbering up the path 
from a watering-place to a 
chief’s compound, where they 
were fed with carrion, and re- 
turned docilely to their holes. 

Far up in the hills of Burra 
N’yang I knew a mountain 
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lake where scores of the vile 
creatures lived, each one the 
home of some pagan spirit once 
living in a human form. One 
died by the bullet of a patrol- 
ling officer, and its death caused 
trouble infinitely greater than 
if a man had died—such was 
the prejudice for their preser- 
vation. 

I had seen the ugly snouts 
of others floating carelessly 
through a shallow fishing 
ground dotted with the waist- 
deep forms of hand-net fisher- 
men, who plunged and scooped 
along the bottom without a 
thought of danger. I had 
myself swum in unknowing 
fellowship and the same small 
pool with an indolent saurian, 
allowed to splash for many 
minutes in my ignorance before 
he rose to eye placidly the dis- 
turber of his peace, and though 
I used discretion and got out, 
he sank again, without a wish 
to make for me. So often, 
too, I had shot them, once 
even tackling a wounded one 
with my boys, and binding it 
before it died, and I had come 
to look on them as ordinarily 
harmless, although it was not 
wise to trust them always. 
For there were exceptions. 

Like man-eating lions, rogue 
elephants, and, as I had known, 
mad antelopes, there did exist 
man-slaying crocodiles, and, like 
the first two named, the lust 
for living flesh to eat or kill 
brought devilish cunning with 
it. This ferocious ‘“ Kadda ” 
of Genda was evidently one 
of this sort, and from what I 
heard was hard to come at. 
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He was not one to be caught 
sleeping—jaws agape—upon a 
sandbank; not one to haunt 
the shallows by a watering- 
place where from a high bank 
his ugly bulk might be spotted 
shadowy below the current. 
His hole would be beneath 
some rotting tree-root deep- 
set in the bank, and far down 
under low-river line. He would 
keep to deep water, showing 
himself rarely, and generally 
take his meat unseen. Some 
slow-swimming cow would go 
under without apparent cause, 
and the quick flick and flurry 
of a monstrous tail would be 
the only sign of the ‘‘ Kadda’s ” 
raid. Once or twice he had 
been seen—a giant, they said ; 
and from their measurement, 
taken like the fish story with 
a grain of salt, he did sound 
enormous. 

But wary as he was there 
must be some way of getting 
at him. It was hopeless to 
look to these villagers for help. 
To Genda, I could see, the 
beast was supernatural—a devil 
haunting them. No bait, no 
spear, no trap would serve 
them to exterminate him; in 
their eyes he was immune. 

“This is a heavy matter,” 
I said solemnly. “TI will take 
counsel, and we will speak of 
it again.” They left me, shak- 
ing doubtful heads, for they 
were not hopeful. 

But for my part I sent for 
Kiara Kwé, the man above all 
others who could help—Kiara 
Kweé, who dwelt by Allo lake, 
wise in the knowledge of all 
water things, the charmer and 
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taker of live crocodiles from 
their very holes. 

That night he squatted there 
before my hut, the age of all 
the centuries in his deep-set 
eyes and in the million wrinkled 
lines upon his withered face. 
Beside him sat two lusty grand- 
sons who had paddled him down 
the tributary from the lake to 
the Niger. 

All three had listened while 
I made the matter clear, their 
faces set in concentration on 
my words, as is their wont. 

“He is too big a beast to 
tackle in his own house,” I 
ended. “If he can be drawn 
to some chosen spot and give 
me a fair shot, something may 
be done. What think you, 
Kiara Kwé ?” 

The old man pulled the 
blanket closer round his skinny 


Shoulders, for the night was 
chill. He ruminated, chewing 
a piece of kola-nut, and tracing 
aimless figures in the dust with 


a lean finger. Then he spat 
upon the ground and briskly 
rubbed his pictures out. 

“So that the house of the 
*Kadda’ be not too distant from 
the chosen spot, he shall come,”’ 
he said. ‘“ These ’—he pointed 
to the younger men—“ shall 
seek him out and fix upon a 
near-by spot. If that is done, 
my ‘magani’ will bring him.” 

He relapsed again to silence, 
and, satisfied, I sent him to 
his food and rest. 

From a small riverain hill 
that evening I watched the 
last convoy of the day set out 
from Genda to make the 
crossing. The slow quiet flood 
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of Niger slid like a sheet of 
moving glass below me, tinted 
by the dying day, and over 
it a bunch of packed canoes 
crawled lazily. In some a mass 
of black humanity, set fast in 
a living cement of naked babies, 
fowls, and small livestock; in 
others sheep and goats stood 
or lay among bales of mer- 
chandise, heaped bundles of 
red millet and calabashes of 
food. Behind still others the 
stream was dotted with the 
heads of swimming cattle, and 
a horse or two which surged 
and fought the current more 
nervously than their bovine 
fellows. 

There were eight hundred 
yards of water to be covered, 
and the concourse made the 
passage silently. 

The first babel of loud talk 
and exclamation at embarking 
had died down; upon them 
had settled a curious quiet 
born perhaps of the immensity 
of the river volume and the 
chances of safe passage. 

Slowly and strung out now 
by the current the procession 
crept over the expanse; the 
sun was a bare hand’s-breadth 
from the earth’s rim, flinging 
the last rays on the water; 
the evening was windless and 
very still, so that the call of 
some paddler to his mate came 
distinctly to my ears. 

Through my glasses I watched 
them, and as it chanced one 
swimming head of the dozen 
in my field of vision rose sud- 
denly in a plunge of panic. 
I saw the wide-branched horns 
of it flung furiously from side 
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to side, the forelegs thrashed 
the water into a white pool of 
foam; then the beast sank— 
was gone with a brief dramatic 
suddenness,—and I knew the 
“Kadda’”’ had got his even- 
ing meal. From far away 
came the cries and shouts of 
execration—the futile protests 
of the human freight. They 
died away, and in renewed 
silence the canoes came safely 
to the other shore. 

Another day passed, another 
sunset came, and with it Kiara 
Kwé, taciturn as ever, chewing 
the invariable kola, and accom- 
panied as before by his two 
satellites. The old man made 
his salutation, and sat stolidly 
waiting for me to broach the 
subject. Havuna, too, was 


beside him, on his face a touch 
of reverent respect for the 


master. 

“ Greeting,” I said. ‘ What 
news, Kiara Kwe?” He 
nodded in a non-committal 
way. 

“There is news. We have 
found the ‘Kadda’s’ house. 
This one’’—he indicated a 
grandson—‘“‘ went down to the 
very door of it, but ‘ mai- 
gidda ’’ was away.” 

“ Lucky for him,” I observed. 

He shrugged his shoulders 
with indifference. 

‘He has the ‘medicine,’”’ he 
Said with quiet certitude. 

“What is the plan, then, O 
wise one ? ” 

“Thus and thus,” he an- 
Swered. ‘Before the dawn 
the boy will bring you to the 
place I have made ready. There 
you shall wait until the ap- 
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pointed time. I and this other 
will be near you, but you shall 
not see us. Very softly you 
will come, speaking no word 
and treading lightly, for the 
‘Kadda’ hears the smallest 
sound. When the first light 
comes you will see below you 
in the river one small hump 
of sand—watch that, and that 
only, and if the moment comes 
you may have your chance. 
But forget not there will be 
but one.” 

I nodded, showing that I 
understood, and giving him a 
a handful of kola-nuts saw the 
old man move away with the 
others in the dusk, leaving me 
to remember what I had heard 
of his uncanny power over river 
things. He was an extraor- 
dinary man. Crocodiles were, 
of course, his speciality. He 
had an immense knowledge of 
their habits and their natures. 
It was said that he had charms 
which made him immune from 
their attack, but that was, of 
course, a native belief on which 
he traded; and I knew from 
him, in fact, that in tackling 
the larger ones he used a spear 
if he could not blind them with 
his thumbs sunk deep into their 
eye sockets. The smaller rep- 
tiles, those of ten feet or so, 
he would capture and bring 
alive to shore—he had brought 
me one some years before within 
six hours of my request. In 
those days he could swim like 
a fish and stay long beneath 
the water. 

It was said, too, that he could 
call the brutes out from their 
holes, and though I had never 
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seen him do it, I thought this 
was to be his method now. 
To-morrow I should see if the 
yarn was true, and all I hoped 
was that I should not miss the 
one chance which was all that 
I should be given. It was 
essential to put an end to this 
local reign of terror. I had got 
figures from Havuna and the 
chief canoe-men, and the re- 
sults of the slayer’s raids made 
startling reading. Seven-and- 
seventy head of cattle in the 
last twelve months, at least 
three horses, and nine known 
cases of human lives lost from 
the water or the shore. 

That all of these could be 
placed to the one account was 
not quite certain, but it was 
unlikely that two such criminals 
would haunt the same spot, and 
in Genda’s eyes the giant 
“ Kadda ” was responsible for 
the list, and he alone. 

He had become the bogey of 
the place, an ever-present men- 
ace to the whole waterside, 
and there was no doubt that 
if he could be destroyed the 
social air would be the clearer 
for his death. The Genda folk 
agreed that he was very old— 
too old for the liveliness neces- 
sary for catching fish,—and 
this accounted for his prefer- 
ence for slow-swimming cattle 
and careless humanity as his 
daily food. 

A spangle-net of clear glitter- 
ing stars hung in the blue-black 
Sky as I came out of my hut 
next morning. It wanted still 
an hour to dawn, and the air 
was damp and sharply cold. 
A dim figure rose from where 
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it had been sitting by the wall, 
and silently I handed it my 
Paradox, already loaded with 
the heavy bullet. Kiara Kwé’s 
grandson repeated the instruc- 
tions as to complete silence, 
and quietly led off out of the 
compound through the village, 
taking a bush path which bore 
inland away from the river. 

We made a detour of half a 
mile and approached the thick 
undergrowth along the bank. 
My guide halted to get his 
bearings, and then motioning 
me to tread with extreme care, 
stooped and crept forward yard 
by yard till he reached a spot 
where a small opening had been 
made in the screen of grass 
and bushes on the brink. He 
bade me by signs to lie down, 
and when I was settled, passed 
me the gun and knelt down 
behind me. 

Then passed the stillest half- 
hour’s vigil I had ever kept. 
Complete quietude was an essen- 
tial. The hearing of the croco- 
diles is uncanny—their sharpest 
sense perhaps. A rustle in the 
grass—the barest whisper—will 
reach them from many yards 
away, and they vanish in the 
water with soft silent run with- 
out a splash to mark their 
going. Around me there was 
utter quiet, and down there 
in the river nothing sounded 
but a low gurgle now and then 
as a small eddy of the water 
swirled away. Then I heard 
the faint plop of a big fish 
jumping far out in the stream, 
and again silence settled down 
upon the Niger. 

The minutes passed and prese 
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ently a glimmer—a mere les- 
sening of the dark—spread upon 
the water. I turned my head 
to see through the bushes the 
first pale flush of dawn. Again 
I looked to my front and dimly 
saw a Small grey hump of sand 
some forty yards out, almost 
awash and still hardly dis- 
cernible. 

With each minute it grew 
plainer to my sight. I shifted 
my gun forward very gently, 
and trained it on the patch. 

Suddenly a thin high note— 
so thin that it was little more 
than a thrill of sound, but 
intensely piercing—came upon 
the air. It seemed to come 
from somewhere just below me 
on the bank. It lasted perhaps 
for twenty seconds, and died 
down. 

There was something in the 
quality of it which was very 
eerie, with an underlying note 
insistent and compelling. Four 
times in all it shrilled at in- 
tervals of a minute; then it 
ceased altogether, and the light 
grew stronger. I could see the 
sandbank clearly now, and my 
eyes travelling forward glimpsed 
even the line of the far bank, 
very faint and shadowy still 
with every detail of the vege- 
tation blurred. A light mist 
smoked upon the water, white 
on grey, veiling the sluggish 
stream. 

My gaze came back to my 
objective—the hump of sand, 
and I saw something which 
had not been there a moment 
before ; something which had 
crawled soundlessly out of the 
still dark water—a monstrous 
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shape grotesque in its huge 
ugliness. 

The great “ Kadda”! With 
log-like immobility it lay there 
facing out over the river, the 
gigantic tail-tip just dipping 
in the water. Never had I 
seen such a reptile ; afterwards 
I knew that he went some inches 
over twenty feet, but in that 
instant I wasted no precious 
time in speculation. This was 
the chance—the one and only 
chance; and with a cold cer- 
tainty I sighted for the only 
spot at such an angle—the 
base of the vast skull. For 
one long steady instant—breath 
held—I waited, while the beast, 
crouched flat along the sand, 
seemed to listen with a devil- 
ish cunning for what was 
coming. 

The Paradox roared suddenly 
with a crash that shattered 
the morning silence like a 
mountain-gun. I saw a shud- 
der ripple through the great 


. bulk from head to tail, then it 


lay motionless as before, and 
I knew there was no need to 
fire again. 

Below me from the bank I 
heard a hail and a thin voice 
quavered, “ Wallahi, his day 
is done.” The suck and plash 
of water at a canoe’s prow came 
up to me, and a long thin 
craft came sidling along the 
bank up-stream. 

I clambered down and en- 
tered it to cross the intervening 
water and inspect the horror 
lying along the hump of sand. 

The shot was good enough ; 
the great nickel-coated bullet 
had entered truly and torn 
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resistless passage through the 
brain-pan, paralysing and de- 
stroying in the same instant. 

The “Kadda” had not 
shifted an inch from where it 
lay—the four great claws were 
resting in the slots exactly 
where they had first gripped 
the sand. 

Kiara Kwé looked down at 
him with a gleam of satisfac- 
tion in his deep-set eyes. 
‘““Mugu,” he growled, “this 


one will work ill no more.” 
But I looked up-stream to 
the ferry. The last mists were 
curling off the surface, and the 
new-risen sun turned the whole 
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river to a sheet of sparkling 
gold. Across the face of it 
the first convoy of canoes was 
moving, packed as ever with 
early travellers. Slowly they 
floated through that glory of 
reflected light, and passing on- 
ward gained the safe harbour- 
age of the squthern bank, dis- 
gorging their eager freight. 

But the scourge of Genda 
took no heed of them. It lay 
at my feet staring with now 
sightless eyes over the water 
which had been so long its 
home, for in truth its “‘ day was 
ended,” and it would trouble 
travellers no more. 
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BANDYING WORDS WITH RUSSIA—THE LACK OF LEADERSHIP— 
‘‘ REMEMBER THE GUARDIANS ”’—MORE FOLLY IN CONTEMPLATION. 


A DESTRUCTIVE revolution, 
such as the French Revolution, 
which began in 1789, or the 
Russian Revolution, from which 
the stricken Russian people has 
small prospect of emerging, 
thinks to justify its own 
enormities by attempting to 
convert its immediate neigh- 
bours. The Bolsheviks, know- 
ing that they are accounted 
the enemies of the human race, 
that their Sadic temper, their 
love of cruelty and murder, 
have put them under the ban 
of all decent people, take refuge 
in propaganda. They would, 
if they could, persuade other 
nations to imitate their ex- 
cesses aS well as their policy. 
And with a brutal eagerness 
they have turned their eyes 
upon England, as did the 
French revolutionaries more 
than a century ago. In Eng- 
land they hoped to find, as 
the French Jacobins hoped to 
find, sympathy and support. 
There are always in Great 
Britain some half-baked per- 
Sons ready to accept doctrines 
which they do not understand, 
persons who, lacking imagina- 
tion, believe that they can 
imitate successfully the follies 
of others. At the end of the 
eighteenth century our revolu- 
tionary apes set about estab- 
lishing ‘‘ Conventions” and 
“ Committees of Public Safety ” 
VOL. COXXI.—NO. MOCCXXXVIII. 


under the*jdirect encourage- 
ment of the Jacobins of France. 
When the revolution broke out 
in Russia, Messrs Thomas and 
MacDonald, and other victims 
of half-knowledge, thought it 
clever to try to set up councils. 
of soldiers and workers at a 
moment when we were at war 
with Germany, and when our 
very existence was in jeopardy. 
It is well to remember this 
when Messrs Thomas and Mac- 
Donald and their friends pro- 
claim themselves to be lovers 
of their country. 

William Pitt had the vision 
to see at once the danger 
of Jacobin creeds. He knew 
that subversive doctrines are 
catching, like cholera or the 
plague, that pretentious and 
lying maxims are the worst kind 
of mephitic poison. Bravely 
he fought the ‘‘ armed opinions ” 
of our enemies, thus saving 
England from revolution and 
Europe from the iron tyranny 
which is revolution’s only legiti- 
mate offspring. Far different 
is the policy which we have dis- 
played in dealing with the Union 
of Soviet Republics. We have 
alternately abused and flat- 
tered it, and either flattering 
it or abusing it we have always 
submitted to its exactions. The 
hapless Coalition, which under 
the auspices of Mr Lloyd George 
did its best to bring England 
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to ruin, spoke with a double 
voice. One day a Minister 
would stand up and denounce 
the Russian Government as a 
Government of murderers, 
which indeed it was; another 
day Mr Lloyd George himself 
would describe in greedy antici- 
pation the bulging corn-bins 
of a country which could not 
feed its suffering people, and 
did not care very much whether 
its citizens starved or not. 
Then we were told that Eng- 
lish unemployment and Russian 
misery might be avoided by the 
simple expedient of a trade 
agreement. A trade agreement 
was drawn up and signed, and 
while England loyally observed 
its provisions, Russia laughed 
them to scorn. She did more 
than this: having promised to 
abstain from propaganda hostile 
to England, she continued to 
plot our destruction whenever 
there was an opportunity of 
doing us damage. 

Ever since 1921, when the 
trade agreement between Eng- 
land and Russia was signed, we 
have been thrust into a humili- 
ating position. As we have said, 
the agreement, which we have 
loyally observed, the Russian 
Government has flouted. As 
late as 1923 the Soviet Govern- 
ment solemnly signed the agree- 
ment which follows: ‘The 
Soviet Government undertakes 
not to support with funds or 
in any other form persons or 
bodies or agencies or institu- 
tions whose aim is to spread 
discontent or to foment re- 
bellion in any part of the 
British Empire, and to impress 
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upon its officers and officials 
the full and continuous obsery- 
ance of these conditions.” This 
undertaking has not been ob- 
served for a day. In Great 
Britain and out of it, the 
Soviet Government has em- 
ployed its funds and its con- 
siderable gift of organisation 
to stir up trouble for us at 
home and abroad. It fomented 
and supported the disastrous 
coal strike from which we are 
but now emerging. Loudly it 
boasts of the wanton breaches 
it has made in our solemn 
agreement. M. Bukharin, 
quoted in Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain’s note of warning and 
protest, makes no concealment 
of his purpose or of his hope. 
“We must be ready for any- 
thing,” says he, “and must 
continue to support the miners’ 
strike with unrelaxed energy. 
That is why I think it is fit 
and meet to end my closing 
speech at our Fifteenth Party 
Conference with the following 
cry, ‘Hail to the English 
miners.’”’ As the Soviet Gov- 
ernment attacks us at home, 
so it loses no chance of doing 
us an injury abroad. The mis- 
chief which it has wrought us 
in China is not concealed. In 
the same speech of M. Bukharin 
from which we have quoted, 
he proudly confesses his evil 
intent. He will do what he 
can to foment a “‘ world revolu- 
tion,” and to destroy the British 
Empire. These ambitions are 
inextricably mixed. They are, 
indeed, not two, but one. “In 
the event of the further vic- 
torious advance of the Canton 
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armies,” boasts M. Bukharin, 
“it is no Utopia to assert that 
a victorious Chinese revolution 
will find an immediate echo in 
the neighbouring colonial coun- 
tries — India, Indonesia, and 
Dutch India.” In brief, he 
declares that “the English 
miners’ strike and the national 
revolution in China are the 
chief spots where Communist 
parties must apply their 
efforts,’ and he is one of those 
who have solemnly undertaken 
not to ‘‘spread discontent or to 
foment rebellion in any part 
of the British Empire.” 

How, then, can the agree- 
ment thus flagrantly violated 
on one side and hvnourably 
observed upon the other be 
said to exist at all? So long 
as we admit its existence, we 
are at a continual disadvantage. 
We are at peace with the 
Union of Soviet Republics ; 
the Union of Soviet Republics 
is at bitter stealthy war with 
us. We, having renounced the 
duty of defence, still expose 
ourselves to the assaults of 
the enemy. Is it strange that 
we get the worst of it at each 
encounter, that we lose our 
prestige in the eyes of our 
treacherous foe? Nor do we 
increase our dignity by making 
protests at intervals, which are 
never translated into action. 
In 1924 Mr Ramsay MacDonald 
spoke out bold and free. ‘‘ No 
Government,” said he, “ will 
ever tolerate an arrangement 
with a foreign Government by 
which the latter is in formal 
diplomatic relations of a correct 
kind with it, whilst at the same 
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time a propagandist body origin- 
ally connected with that foreign 
Government encourages and 
even orders subjects of the 
former to plot and plan revolu- 
tions for its overthrow.” He 
should have limited his state- 
ment. He should have said, 
“No Government, except the 
British Government.’ We have 
for years tolerated an “ar- 
rangement’ which he pro- 
nounced intolerable, and we are 
no nearer a decent repudiation 
than we were in 1924. 

The last note which Sir 
Austen Chamberlain sent to 
Russia was composed in the 
tone of an ultimatum. It set 
forth the facts without conceal- 
ment or palliation. To his clear 
and moderate statement of his 
case, Sir Austen added a solemn 
warning. His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, he said, “‘ consider it 
necessary to warn the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics 
in the gravest terms that there 
are limits beyond which it is 
dangerous to drive public 
opinion in the country, and 
that a continuance of such acts 
as are here complained of must 
sooner or later render inevitable 
the abrogation of the trade 
agreement, the stipulations of 
which have been so flagrantly 
violated, and even the sever- 
ance of ordinary diplomatic 
relations.”” The warning was 
given in vain. The Soviet 
Government received the Brit- 
ish Note with ridicule and 
contempt. Speeches were made 
in the House of Commons on 
one side and on the other, and 
we settled down again into the 
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old rut of an agreement, which 
will still be respected by us 
and violated by the Russians. 
If we were still resolved not 
to take action upon our note, 
it would have been far better 
not to have sent it. At least 
we should not have called 
attention needlessly to our 
pusillanimity. 

The Soviet Government is 
entitled to feel a certain pride 
in its achievement. It has 
treated Great Britain with con- 
tempt, and has, which is far 
worse, inflicted not a little 
damage upon its trade and 
manufactures. The coal strike 
was, in one aspect, a triumph 
for the Union of the Soviet 
Republics. The man Borodin, 
once Brown of Glasgow, may 
boast that he has done a vast 
deal to embarrass us in China. 
And Russia carries her inso- 
lence still further. She pre- 
tends that she has a mission 
to force England to accept 
what she regards as necessary 
reforms. With a charming lack 
of humour a certain Larin has 
declared that “‘ there are many 
institutions in England which 
the trade agreement did not 
cover, and they would never 
abstain from propaganda 
against these, particularly 
against caning boys and girls 
in British middle-class schools 
—a procedure not to be thought 
of in Soviet Russia.’”” We know 
not how the man Larin has 
obtained his information about 
our “‘ middle-class schools,” or 
where he has heard of the 
caning. of a single girl. But 
we understand why the “ pro- 
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cedure’ which he condemns 
is not to be thought of in 
Soviet Russia. In the first 
place, in that intellectual and 
delectable country which we 
are invited to flatter by imita- 
tion, the middle-classes were 
long since exterminated, and 
the wretched children of all 
classes, driven to a life of 
crime and disease, are far be- 
yond the influence, salutary or 
otherwise, of anything so kindly 
and ineffective as the cane. 

There will be a sad awaken- 
ing for the British working- 
classes when, having rid them- 
selves of their false guides, they 
discover the truth about the 
Russians, whose love of “ free- 
dom ”’ they have extolled, and 
whose money they have ac- 
cepted. And let it be remem- 
bered that the British working- 
classes, though they support 
in garrulous ease many leaders, 
can depend upon no léadership. 
The Labour Party has neither 
policy nor principles. Indeed, 
it may be said to have brought 
to an end the institution, such 
as it was, of Party govern- 
ment. The Opposition which 
now faces Mr Baldwin in the 
House of Commons would be 
willing to oppose if only it 
dared or knew how. So little 
does it understand its job that 
it mistakes a noisy interruption 
for opposition. It vainly ex- 
pects its lungs, which are power- 
ful enough, to do the work of 
brains. When it should argue 
it yells, and has raucously 
destroyed the dignity, the de- 
cency even, of the House of 
Commons. 
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We have seen in the past 
many an opposing Radical who 
believed or said that England 
was always in the wrong, that 
England’s enemies were always 
in the right. We are now in- 
vited to a new spectacle. We 
are asked to envisage an official 
Opposition which takes its 
orders from a foreign and a 
hostile Government, and mildly 
acquiesces in the acceptance by 
its followers of foreign gold. 
It is not a pleasant spectacle. 
It gives us no confidence in 
the future. We have had but 
one experience of government 
by Labour, and then Labour 
was held so tightly on suffer- 
ance that it dare not endanger 
the Empire. If it ever hold 
Office again, it will hold it with 
an effective majority, and there 
will be no check upon its 
activities. The leaders, if they 
be not extremists themselves, 
for surely the numbers of Messrs 
MacDonald and Thomas are 
up, will be the willing tools of 
the extreme faction, and poor 
England will come very badly 
out of the encounter. The sad 
episode of China has thrown a 
flood of light upon what in the 
future we may expect. At 
the outset the leaders pro- 
claimed that it was their plea- 
sure to support the Govern- 
ment’s policy in China. Their 
pleasure was short-lived. A 
meeting of the Party, held in 
the House of Commons, de- 
cided, by a majority of two, 
that the Party should vote 
against the policy of sending 
troops to China, and the men 
who pretended to be leaders 
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instantly did as they were told. 
After this and similar sur- 
renders, it would be, indeed, a 
risk to the country if the 
Labour Party were entrusted 
with the task of government. 
How shall we trust leaders who, 
at the first crack of the whip, 
run away from their own con- 
victions, and without daring 
to utter a word of protest take 
their orders from the extreme 
members of their Party ? 

And now another argument 
has been used by members of 
the Labour Party against the 
protection of British lives in 
China. We have been told by 
Mr Hicks and others that, as 
there are no manual workers 
among the beleaguered Eng- 
lishmen in Shanghai, it is not 
worth while to send British 
soldiers to China. Mr Wheatley 
has put the argument as crudely 
as possible. ‘‘ They should not 
allow themselves,’’ said he, “‘ to 
be stampeded by all the talk 
about the lives of British resi- 
dents in China being in danger. 
There were only a few thou- 
sand British in China altogether, 
two-thirds of whom lived in 
Shanghai. Very few of them 
were members of the working- 
classes, or had any difficulty 
in getting about the world.” 
This is a new version of the 
old boast of Civis Romanus. 
If Mr Wheatley and his kind 
mean anything, they mean that, 
in or out of office, they will not 
trouble to protect the lives of 
any who do not belong to their 
own class or their own Party. 
Clearly, then, they are unfit 
to govern an empire which 
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depends upon equal justice and 
equal protection. Let them 
be content to govern, if they 
can, a class or a Party. We 
doubt their competence even 
for this job. Hitherto, when 
they have essayed it, they 
have always failed. But by 
their own confession they may 
not be trusted with the in- 
terests or the lives of others, 
and it is the plain duty of all 
good citizens to combine and 
ensure that the declared ene- 
mies of all classes save their 
own shall never be allowed to 
destroy that which years of 
impartial justice and honour- 
able endeavour have built up 
in the British Empire. 

It is the new creed of 
the Labour Party that the 
working-man, unlike England, 
can do no wrong. And the 
creed’s corollary is that the 
man who does not work with 
his hands can do no right. 
Now they who harbour such 
a@ superstition as this would 
be singularly incompetent to 
deal fairly with the comedy 
(or tragedy) of Chester-le-Street. 
For the sake of justice it is 
as well that they are not in 
power. Even though the epi- 
sode of Chester-le-Street is not 
unique in our annals, it is as 
worthy of remembrance as the 
Guardians themselves who were 
responsible for it hoped to be. 
The Guardians of Chester-le- 
Street were fortunately chosen 
for the work they had in hand. 
They were fifty-nine in number, 
of whom thirty-nine were 
miners, miners’ officials, or 
miners’ wives, and of the rest 
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eight belonged to the Socialist 
Party. So that when the strike 
came in May they were in a 
strong position to serve their 
friends, and as they hoped to 
be served by them. The first 
step they took was dictated by 
prudence. They appointed an 
Emergency Committee of five, 
with power to add to their 
number, and to their number 
the five added all the Guardians 
that remained except the miser- 
able residue of twelve who 
were neither Socialists nor 
pledged to the miners’ interests. 
The rest was plain sailing. 
They went ahead with no cross 
winds or adverse tides. They 
ran up the number of those 
who received relief from 9733 
to 50,000 in a single week. 
They appear to have made no 
inquiry into the needs of their 
beneficiaries. Lest there should 
be any trouble, they instructed 
the relieving officers not to 
require the production of their 
co-operative store books from 
those who applied for relief. 
Every one was happy. There 
was no lack of money. In 
June, July, and August of last 
year £11,000 weekly was dis- 
pensed for eight consecutive 
weeks—it has now fallen to a 
paltry £1000,—and wealth 
seemed within the reach of 
all. Nor was anything de- 
manded in exchange, except 
that the fortunate recipients 
should “remember the Guar- 
dians ’’ when the largesse was 
dispensed. What less could 
the recipients do than “re- 
member the Guardians”? 
Whatever donation they put 
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into the box was surely all 
too little for the services which 
the Guardians had rendered 
them. And the hope of favours 
to come is always a stimulant 
to generosity. Alas! we have 
now dropped from poetry into 
prose; an inquiry has been 
made; and counsel have given 
an opinion that “‘ proof of the 
above matters would justify a 
charge against those Guardians 
of having committed the in- 
dictable misdemeanour of con- 
spiracy knowingly to make 
illegal payments out of public 
funds administered by them.” 
And they all belong to the 
Labour Party, whose members 
alone are worth protecting 
abroad, and who at home are 
declared incapable of wrong- 
doing. 

The experience of Chester- 


le-Street does not give us con- 


fidence. The British Empire 
has taken upon itself many 
responsibilities, and we have 
done our best by decreeing 
universal suffrage, male and 
female, to ensure its collapse. 
How can we expect it to sur- 
vive when we hand it over, 
body and soul, to a set of men 
who are moved only by greed 
and class hatred, who think 
that nothing is of importance 
80 long as they can get high 
wages for short hours, and so 
long as they gratify the feel- 
ings of envy and anger that 
fill their breasts? During the 
past year we have heard much 
talk of revolution. The per- 
formances of Lenin, who once 
said that he cared not if he 
killed 90,000,000 of his fellow- 
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countrymen, and who, in fact, 
established such a Terror as 
has never been known in the 
history of the world, have been 
held up to the working-classes 
as worthy of imitation. In 
the General Strike we witnessed 
an actual attempt to subvert 
the Government of the country. 
We have had our warning, 
which it would be criminal to 
neglect. One thing only is said 
to comfort us. We may be- 
lieve, we are told, in the sound 
sense of the British working- 
man. Vain and dangerous 
words! They have been spoken, 
no doubt, by those who have 
learned the value of propa- 
ganda. They are designed to 
lull to sleep those who are 
determined not to surrender 
their lives, their property, and 
their happiness to the ready 
servants of Moscow. How shall 
we trust the sound sense of 
the dupes of Mr Cook, who 
followed that agitator about in 
pitiful confidence, and who hung 
upon his words, as though they 
were anything better than the 
utterances of a demagogue in- 
capable alike of understanding 
or argument? And revolu- 
tion, let it be remembered, is 
always the work of small 
minorities. If we be not pre- 
pared for it, it may come upon 
us in the night, and be carried 
out by half a hundred rascals, 
who do not shrink from blood- 
shed and torture, and who have 
at their tongue’s end the phrases 
which mislead and corrupt. 
In Russia Lenin and his friends 
succeeded, by swift action, in 
destroying the bourgeoisie and 
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in establishing a tyranny of 
blood. Why should not the 
Russian example, acclaimed by 
our leaders of Labour as the 
herald of a new day, be fol- 
lowed in our own country ? 
At any rate, we shall be wise 
if we do not rely, in a sanguine 
optimism, upon the sound sense 
of the British working-man. 
We shall do better to keep our 
faith in the staunch loyalty of 
theupper and middle-classes, and 
prove once more, a8 we proved 
in the General Strike, that we 
can take care of ourselves, and 
perform, without difficulty, the 
tasks of the working-classes. 
Thus England is brought to 
the very edge of peril. We 
rejoice (or we shall soon rejoice) 
in universal suffrage. The more 
voters we can get, the merrier 
we shall be. At least, that 
appears to be the prevailing 
argument. It is not suggested 
that a wider franchise will give 
security to the State. The 
State and its security are not 
considered. No word is said to 
justify the dangerous policy. 
The word ‘‘ democracy,’’ which 
made even Radicals tremble 
fifty years ago, is generally 
accepted to-day as a word of 
hope and glory. The irresistible 
dialectics of Robert Lowe are 
long since forgotten, and with 
a flabby acquiescence we pre- 
tend that the mere invitation 
to one and all to pack the 
polling-booth will increase, im- 
measurably and instantly, the 
common stock of knowledge. 
And this acquiescence involves 
the greater risk, because we 
have a great Empire to control, 
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and a single false step may 
reduce us to sudden irretriey- 
able ruin. Yet our politicians, 
too busy with the game to 
reflect, and being naturally 
Sanguine so long as they are 
in office, make no attempt to 
check the growing evil. 

Nor have the politicians, even 
those who are well disposed, 
any good advice to give us. 
They are content to repeat the 
old advice, ‘“‘ Educate your mas- 
ters.” They do not tell us 
how we shall educate them, 
where we shall educate them, 
what we shall educate them 
in. They do not explain why, 
if these lack every sort of educa- 
tion, they have wantonly made 
them masters over us. Now, 
education is not a matter of a 
speech delivered from the safe 
eminence of a soap-box. You 
cannot educate the omnipotent 
masses by going into the park 
and pitting your lungs against 
the leathern lungs of those who 
have a firm faith in nothing 
save noise. If the desire to 
educate the only voters who 
count, the men and women of 
the working-classes—all other 
classes are disfranchised—were 
sincere, the business of educa- 
tion, always arduous, should 
begin early and be continued 
late. If the vote is anything 
better than a game of pitch 
and toss, they who exercise it 
should have a knowledge of 
history; they should know 
something of their own country 
and of others. They should 
not be permitted to decide 
what policy shall be followed 
in China, for instance, when 
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they are ignorant of its where- 
abouts, its size, or the char- 
acter of its people. They should 
not be obeyed patiently when 
they pronounce a solemn ver- 
dict upon questions of economy 
and finance. Yet they are 
listened to with awe by aspiring 
candidates, and the chief educa- 
tion they get is the education 
of flattery. 

Plainly, the kind of educa- 
tion which might be of some 
service is out of the question. 
It might be given in schools, if 
the schools were not handed over 
to the parrot teaching of blas- 
phemous and treasonable songs. 
It might be given in the fac- 
tories and workshops, had not 
the syndicalists and shop- 
stewards won and kept the 
ear of the working-man. There 
remain the street and the 
park, where the zealous educa- 
tor essays an impossible task. 
In the first place, they who 
would tell some few rudiment- 
ary truths to the people must 
first fight the agitator, and they 
will find the contest always 
unequal. They will find them- 
selves opposed to rascals who 
are ready to promise wealth 
and happiness to their obedient 
dupes. If the leaders of Lab- 
our, Messrs MacDonald and 
Thomas, are ready to change 
their opinions at the wanton 
bidding of their own Party, 
and are willing to follow a 
course of action which they 
confess presently they knew 
to be wrong, what are we to 
expect of the agitating rank 
and file? If we are wise we 
Shall expect nothing. We shall 
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recognise that no system of 
education can refute the policy 
of make-believe and wholesale 
bribery. 

And, in the second place, 
even if the pious educator 
could confute the clamorous 
statements of those who tell 
the people what it wants to 
hear—and he cannot, because 
logic can seldom get the better 
of greed,—he would still find 
it impossible to expel certain 
opinions which have long been 
lodged in the general mind. 
That England is always in the 
wrong, that England’s enemies 
are always long-suffering and 
in the right—these are dogmas 
of universal acceptance. Why 
they are is not easy to explain. 
Probably they are a mere ex- 
pression of vanity ; they come 
from that humility which is the 
brother of pride. ‘‘See what 
a fine fellow I am,” says the 
illiterate voter, and cries aloud, 
“Hands off China,” without 
knowing where China is. “I 
am impartial, I am. What 
do I care about patriotism ? 
Only let me get my fist in 
the till at home, and China 
may do what she likes with 
the Englishmen who don’t work 
with their hands.”’ Labour is, 
indeed, simple in the confession 
of its folly. It thinks it right, 
or at any rate prudent, that it 
should conspire with the 
Guardians of Chester-le-Street, 
whom it will always ‘‘ remem- 
ber” with patient gratitude, 
to take the ratepayers’ money. 
It hisses the Minister who 
brought the scandal to light. 
There is no exploitation here, 
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is there ? It deems it a cardinal 
sin to protect the English mer- 
chant who follows his honest 
trade in China. How, then, 
shall we educate those whose 
moral sense and political judg- 
ment are thus confined and 
debased ? 

Moreover, in the process of 
education, we are asked to 
refute not arguments but catch- 
words, and no method of educa- 
tion can do the impossible. 
The history of revolutions, the 
history of the populace and 
its acquisition of power, is the 
history of catch-words, and of 
nothing else. When _intelli- 
gence attempts to combat ignor- 
ance of this kind, it is a con- 
flict between an elephant and 
a whale. There is no common 
ground on which the two ad- 
versaries can meet. During 
the coal strike, the miners were 
deprived of all power of thought 
or argument by the thing that 
was known by the vile name of 
Mr Cook’s “slogan’”—not a 
penny off the pay, not a minute 
on the day. To oppose those 
silly meaningless words by any 
sort of education was plainly 
impossible, nor do we believe 
could any previous training 
have persuaded the working- 
classes to have turned a deaf 
ear to them. They have the 
same quality as the Red Flag, 
the song once sung by Messrs 
MacDonald and Thomas—they 
are deprived of sense, and are 
yet intoxicating. Though they 
calry no conviction with them, 
they might in time destroy our 
Empire, and there is no known 
method by which their in- 
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fluence may be counteracted. 
And our statesmen talk of 
education! They might as 
wisely urge us to stay a torrent 
by throwing a feather into it 
as it swirls by. Sixty years ago 
Matthew Arnold defined this 
part of what he called the 
Populace, and explained clearly 
whither it tended. It gave 
*‘ all its energies,” said he, “ to 
organising itself, through Trades 
Unions and other means, so 
as to constitute, first, a great 
working-class power, independ- 
ent of the middle and aristo- 
cratic classes, and then, by 
dint of numbers, give the law 
to them and itself reign abso- 
lutely.”” He wrote in 1869, and 
there is still the Populace, as 
he saw it, which, raw and un- 
developed, “‘ has long lain half- 
hidden amidst its poverty and 
squalor, and is now issuing 
from its hiding-place to assert 
an Englishman’s heaven-born 
privilege of doing as he likes, 
meeting where he likes, bawling 
what he likes, breaking what he 
likes.” For fifty years the 
Populace which Matthew Arnold 
described has been educated, 
as the Act of Parliament directs, 
and it has learned nothing. It 
has come very near to “ giving 
the law” to the middle and 
aristocratic classes. It bawls 
what it likes, it breaks what it 
likes, and we know no system 
by which it can be instructed. 
But with the franchise extended 
as far as it will go, this class 
will become omnipotent—it is 
very powerful now,—and it 
will be free to do what it 
likes either at Chester-le-Street 
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or in China. Nor if it choose 
to destroy our Empire is there 
any hindrance that can be set 
in its way. 

The politicians have, indeed, 
followed their usual practice 
of putting the cart before the 
horse. They find this method 
of equipage the easier. Had 
they wanted an educated elec- 
torate they might have had it. 
There are more ways than one 
of ensuring that none shall vote 
who is wholly without know- 
ledge and understanding. They 
did not ensure it. They made 
up their minds “to trust the 
people.” Their resolution 
seemed to them, no doubt, 
simple and generous. The two 
Parties vied with one another 
in the desire to confer so profit- 
able a boon upon the people; 
and at last, that neither should 
get the sole benefit of it, a 
Speaker’s Conference took place 
—always a herald of destruc- 
tion,—and Mr Lloyd George’s 
Tuinous Coalition did the rest. 
By a stroke of irony, Mr Lloyd 
George entrusted the ungrateful 
task of endangering the country 
to two politicians who had 
hitherto been known as stout 
Conservatives, and the country 
faced destruction before it knew 
that it was threatened. We 
believe that in 1917-18 there 
was no demand for an extended 
franchise. The measure was 
not passed at a moment of 
Spiritual enthusiasm. There 
was no loud talk of striking 
blows for “‘ civil liberty.” The 
thing was done without passion, 
almost without debate. It slid 
so quietly through the House 
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of Commons that few in the 
country knew of its passage, 
and it now threatens the peace 
and comfort of England. 

As there was no chatter of 
“the sacred principles ” of de- 
mocracy while the Franchise 
Bill was being passed, so very 
little pride in those principles 
has since been expressed. Now 
that the harm has been done, 
we have heard on all sides that 
democracy has failed, that as 
a gospel it has no finality, that 
if it does not do its work 
properly, it must be thrust 
ruthlessly aside. The tired 
world pines for authority. It 
cries aloud that it wants to be 
governed. Mussolini is hailed 
as a hero far beyond the 
boundaries of Italy. And at 
the very moment that democ- 
racy lies in discredit, there is 
talk in England of adding more 
voters to the electoral roll. 
The politicians look about them 
for fresh corners in which pos- 
sible voters might be concealed. 
And they detect in many a 
sheltered home, in many a 
factory, in many an office, 
in every theatre, girls of twenty- 
one who still are unenfranchised. 
Here is fine material to work 
upon. If diligence be exer- 
cised, some millions may be 
discovered willing to mark their 
voting-papers. The thing is 
as good as done. Only one 
question is asked, and that 
wholly irrelevant : if men have 
the vote at twenty-one, why 
should not women ? 

The argument for similarity 
of age and sex rests upon two 
gross assumptions. It assumes, 
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in the first place, that men and 
women are equal, that they 
want and should have the 
same things. This is nonsense. 
We do not attempt to de- 
cide which is the greater, the 
male or the female sex. We 
are sure that they are not 
the same. Nor do they want 
the same things. On the one 
hand, a woman is content with 
scantier clothing than the man ; 
on the other, she has a keener 
love of hats. A man may do 
very well all the year round 
with one hat. We do not sup- 
pose that at the age of twenty- 
one either man or woman de- 
sires a vote. But, say the 
wiseacres, a man of twenty- 
one has a vote, so a woman 
of twenty-one must have one 
also. Which is absurd. In 
the second place, it assumes 
that a vote is a right, which it 
Nobody, 


emphatically is not. 
man or woman, is born to vote. 
We are not, by nature, voting 
animals. The State may confer 
the power of voting as a privi- 
lege upon any class in the com- 
munity which it chooses thus 


to honour or degrade. But 
none is entitled to complain 
if he or she be debarred from 
dropping a voting-paper into 
a ballot-box. 
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Though it is wholly irrelevant 
to the argument whether the 
young women of England desire 
to vote or not, it might be 
pointed out that they them- 
selves have not expressed a 
wish to possess that doubtful 
privilege. Whatever claim that 
is made for them is made 
by interested politicians, by 
spinsters of full age, or by idle 
married women, who would, if 
they could, recapture the old 
wild madness of the suffragette. 
Nor can it be said that the vote 
of the young women will do any 
service to the State. Govern- 
ment has long ceased to be an 
art or a science, and has become 
a gamble. Every thousand 
of newly enfranchised voters 
does but increase the gamble. 
The politicians are influenced 
by one hope only: that if 
they give the votes to the young 
women they will be rewarded 
at the polls. History should 
have taught them that they 
will not, but they are still san- 
guine, as we are not, and we 
fear that before the death of 
the present Parliament another 
load of several millions of 
voters will be laid upon the 
bent back of democracy, al- 
ready tottering under its un- 
wieldy load. 
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